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Painted by James Monigomery Flagg for Cream of Wheat Company. 


Copyright 1908 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
‘CREAM OF WHEAT IS READY” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


must reach us before the tenth of March to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


If your subscription exrires with this issue your renewal 
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NE of the greatest sources of happiness in life 
is to celebrate a birthday—provided, of course, 
that the anniversary makes us feel a year 

younger and not a year older. And we couldn’t have 
helped feeling younger last November on our twenty- 
fifth birthday if we had tried, which we didn’t. For 
the letters that came from all parts, yea, of the earth 
as well as of America, were enough to make the grouch- 
iest dyspeptic feel young. And they were of all kinds 
and from all peoples! The very juxtaposition of 
extremes as they met in the mail was most interesting. 





Here, for Instance, was a Millionaire’s Wife, who 
truly said ‘‘ you will, of course, recognize my name at 
once as the wife of one of the richest men in America,” 
and then she added what was pleasing to us: 


‘“While, of course, French governesses and German 
Frauleins were mine for the asking for the children, 
you may be interested to know that each one of them 
has been brought up at their mother’s breast and 
with their mother’s hand—and by THE LaDIEs’ 
Home JOURNAL! My husband laughingly calls them 
‘THE fant chifdren? and they are, for in every 
way their babyhood and childhood, and now their 
girlhood and young manhood, have been regulated 
by the laws, the rules and the suggestions of your 
magazine. And do you know, by-the-way,” added 
this welcome letter, ‘‘that a friend of ours, a wealthy 
lady, pays each year for 120 subscriptions to your 
magazine for girls who cannot afford it?” 


And then, the next letter we opened said this: 

‘‘T am but a machine operator : a factory employee: 

a poor girl without a home except the room I rent. 

I have but a very few friends, of whom I count 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL almost my best.” 


Truly does the mail make strange companions! 


How a Magazine Wins its Way in the most unex- 
pected manner was illustrated by a New England 
woman, who wrote: 


‘*Do you know how your magazine and I became 
acquainted? It was years ago when one day a 
page from the magazine came to me from a shoe- 
store wrapped around some shoes. The title of 
an article caught my eye: I read it and decided 
that if a stray article could be so good the whole 
must be better, and so I subscribed and have sub- 
scribed ever since for all these twenty-five years.” 

This was from a man, now a lawyer of standing on 
the Pacific Coast: 

‘‘Your birthday recalled to me how I used to sell 
subscriptions to THE JOURNAL for twenty-five cents 
a year, when I was a little chap back in Wisconsin. 
My mother took the paper, and there came a 
premium offer of two books, and I remember getting 
sixteen subscriptions in one day. 

‘*T remember distinctly some of the women who 
subscribed for the magazine through me, and the 
last time I saw them they told me they had been 
continuously taking THE JOURNAL ever since. I 
remember one of those women, in particular, who— 
when I appeared at the door, a great, big, hustling 
young man of about eight years, and told her I was 
selling a magazine that my mother said showed how 
to make good things to eat—smiled and invited me 
in, and talked the whole matter over with me very 
carefully. She said that she had quite a reputation 
for making cookies herself, and would like to have 
me sample some of them, as, no doubt, a young man 
who could talk so much about a journal as J did 
about THE LApres’ HoME JOURNAL must be quite 
an expert. She brought in a small plate of cookies 
and I very solemnly and judicially ate them all, and 
wound up by taking her subscription and her twenty- 
five cents, and giving her a receipt in true business 
style. This woman never failed to remember me,” 


Here a Young Chap Actually Found a Wife through 
THE JOURNAL: 


‘*T was going from house to house getting subscrip- 
tions for you: that is, twenty-two years ago. I called 
at one house where a charming young girl, the 
daughter of the family, came to the door, showed me 
into the reception-room, gave me tea, subscribed to 
the magazine—and took my heart completely away 
from me! Need I add that ‘we were married and 
lived happily ever afterward’? We did, and we do, 
and now, by Jove, two of our daughters subscribe 
to the magazine. But I’d willingly subscribe to 
two hundred copies of the magazine, considering 
what I got through it!” 


And we are willing he should! 


This letter was satisfying and exhilarating: 

‘*IT suppose you editors of great journals never 
fully comprehend the enormous good that your 
paper does, or that you do through it. But do you 
realize, for instance, that through your free educa- 
tional offers both of our daughters received their 
educaticn without a penny’s expense to ourselves, 
and tha ‘one of them is now the head of her own 


family the other is soon to be—both of them 
destinec ‘ass on the work which you have so auspi- 
ciously v. That is one thing you have done.” 


And we are ,. 41d and grateful! 


Few Notes Struck in the Letters that came impressed 
us so much as the strong hold which the magazine had 
upon the lives and affections of its readers, even under 
conditions where it was ofttimes with the greatest 
difficulty that the subscription price could be earned, 
or, really scraped together, penny by penny. As in 
this case, for example, from a Southern girl: 


“IT have to pick cotton to pay for my JouRNAL, 
earning the money cent by cent, but before I’d give 
it up I would take in washing at night.” 


Or, this from the far West: 


‘*Through three panics have we passed when we 
have had to economize every penny and have had to 
let almost everything go—but never THE JOURNAL: 
to that I have hung on with a tenacity that made my 
husband smile even amid his hardest trials—I have 
had to do without meat to get the ten or fifteen cents; 
but never did I miss a copy, and my husband, God 
bless him, saw to it that I didn’t, although twice I 
found that he had walked thirty miles to save the 
fifteen cents!” 


Such tributes to a magazine are a heart-warming 
reward for years of hard work! 


From the Most Lonely Lives, from bedsides of years 
of illness, from hearts bursting forth with gratitude 
because of some hopeful note struck years and years 
ago, came letters, until the eye that read grew moist: 

‘*My life has been so lonely, God only knows how 
lonely : for eighteen years I have lived alone, bereft of 
husband and children. But you have always come 
as a cheery visitor, making the burden lighter and 
sometimes even making the heart sing!” 

‘“*To my bed of eleven years’ illness you have 
come each month—always welcome, always helpful, 
giving me a breath of that outer world which God has 
decreed I should never again see—but you make 
me see it!” 

‘*Just how you saved me, never mind, but you 
did: it was only a sentence that you wrote, but it 
was just the sentence, the strength, the warning that 
I needed, and I turned just in time. God bless you, 
old man— and I call youthus for ’m aman: aman 
whose name you and the rest of the country know, 
but never mind that either! You did your work, 
that is the main thing, and a man made over is on 


ee 


the board to your credit! 
Our hat is off to our unknown friend whoever and 
wherever he may be! 


And So Many, Many Old, Old Friends—friends who 
were with us from the first. The letters ran so often 
like this: 

“It was ten cents for three months when I began 
with you: then twenty-five cents for the year: then 
fifty: then a dollar: then a dollar and a quarter, 
and now a dollar and a half—but always a better 
magazine—larger, finer and deeper and bigger in 
outlook. And, this month, when I see my tall son 
and daughter reading a one-hundred-and-two-page 
JOURNAL I can’t help thinking of the little eight- 
page paper that I knew as a girl, and the twenty-four- 
page paper that I loved so well as a bride!” 

Here we grow up with a family through four gener- 
ations: 

‘*First, it was Grandmother who took it: then 
she passed away and Mother took it: then I married 
and | tookit: then Daughter took unto herself a man 
and she takes it, and here last week came a little 
granddaughter, and I wonder if she will take it.” 

How can she help it with such an ancestry? 


Surely We Have Been a Part of This Home: 

‘The home over which I preside as husband and 
father is yours in every sense. It was your house- 
plan that we built: your furnishing ideas that fur- 
nished it: your wedding plans we followed: we even 
ate your wedding breakfast. We now eat our meals 
after you: my wife brings up her little ones after 
your direction: two have been trained after your 
ideas. Talk about a JoURNAL home! You are the 
head of it: not I!” 

Which reminds us of a delicious experience that 
happened to the editor of THE JOURNAL one day as he 
was traveling in a smoking compartment, when the 
newsboy poked his head into the apartment calling 
out ‘‘ The January LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, just out!” 

““Give me a copy of that ‘Lapres’ HoME Dis- 
TURBER,’”’ said one of the two other men in the 
compartment. ‘“ Yes,’’ he continued, as the two men 
smiled, ‘‘that’s what I call the blooming thing. I 
used to think I was at the head of my house, but I 
have got over that notion, all right. That man Bok 
runs my house and everything in it: that’s right.” 

‘‘Same here,” said the other man. ‘‘Give me a 
copy, too. I’m on my way home and might as well 
buy it now as later.” 

‘How about you?” said the first man, turning to 
Mr. Bok, whose identity was, of course, unknown to 
the men. ‘Does the thing get into your home, too?” 


Cditors Sersonal Suge 


“No,” answered the smiling editor. 
subscribe to the magazine.” 

“Lucky dog!” came the hearty answer. 
my advice and don’t you begin.” 


“T don’t 


“Take 


An Author of Established Reputation surprised us 
in this way: 

“IT suppose it will interest you to have me say that 
you started me on a course of good reading, and that 
led to my present career. I was a boy, twenty-three 
years ago, when you offered to give two of Charles 
Dickens’s books to any one who would get some sub- 
scriptions for your magazine. I did so and you sent 
me ‘David Copperfield’ and ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ 
Phat struck the keynote of all my future reading.” 

Seven copies of the magazine in one honie is cer- 
tainly a remarkable showing: 

“We began with one subscription to the magazine 
—then one for Grandmother—then one for my wife’s 
sister—then one for Daughter—and now each has his 
or her own copy—seven copies each month come into 
our home. I tried to ‘cut’ one copy off last year, but 
the howl that went up convinced me that seven it 
was and seven it is!” 

Still another family takes eight copies in the various 
homes of its members: 

“Thirteen years ago I began buying THE Lapies’ 
HoME JOURNAL. There are now three sisters and 
myself who take it, besides two brothers who began 
taking it for their wives before they became their 
wives, and one brother who is keeping up a subscrip- 
tion for the ‘girl of his choice.’, THE JOURNAL is still 
coming to the old home, so that there are eight 
copies coming into the family every month.” 


From a Certainly Small Beginning this subscriber 
has kept it up: 

‘*T began with your magazine when I was too poor 
to buy it myself, so another girl and I each put in 
twenty-five cents and we shared the copy. We kept 
this up for five years. Then I married, and my hus- 
band prospered. Now we have three copies in our 
home, and we subscribe, each Christmas, to a dozen 
copies for girls and women who can ill afford it.” 

Here is a convert, and we greet and thank him 
for his liberal patronage: 

‘‘T am a man and used to scoff and laugh at your 
magazine. Like so many others, I didn’t know it. 
It was a woman’s magazine, and it was all right for 
women, etc. Then I saw the hold it had on my wife 
and two daughters, and I became interested. I 
picked it up and read it, and now I am a regular 
reader of yours. More than that, I pay out $3.75 
each month for a copy for each of the twenty-five 
girls and women in my shop.” 


Here is an Honor We Had Not Dreamed Of: 

‘Do you know there is a LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
Avenue in our city; all built up of houses—pictures 
of which have been published in the magazine, and 
that it is considered one of the prettiest streets in the 
city? We live on the avenue, in a JOURNAL house, 
and we run the house by THE JOURNAL.” 

This reminds us of a drive in Norfolk, Virginia, 
that the publisher and editor of the magazine took 
one day to see the city, when the chauffeur, as the car 
ran into a newly-built up section, said: ‘t This whole 
section is sometimes called Ladies’ Home Journalville 
because all the houses here were built after pictures 
published in the magazine by that name.” 

So the letters poured in, each one even more 
interesting, more touching, more impressive than the 
other. It was certainly worth while having a birthday ! 


This Month’s Cover Design as a Poster 


Ce month’s cover design is painted by Henry 

Hutt,and shows one of his charming girls framed 
in an old-fashioned valentine. It will make a most 
attractive decoration for a girl’s room. We have 
printed a special edition of this cover, containing all 
the printed matter but omitting the advertising on 
the back. For ten cents we will forward a copy of 
this cover, carefully packed in a strong tube, with all 
postage prepaid, so long as the supply lasts. 


Our Prize Offer for Christmas Material 


*UCH a large amount of material has been sent to 
us in response to the prize offer which we made 
in our December issue that it will take us some time 
yet to complete the examination of it all. But the 
work is being carried on as rapidly as is consistent 
with a careful and thorough sifting of the offered con- 
tributions, and the award of prizes will be made as 
soon as possible and announced in an early number, 
in which particular issue we cannot now say. 
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New York Bridges Not to be Despised 


People talk about the bigness of the New York 
bridges. Why don’t you say that they are as bad 


as they are big? A. R. 
Because they are not bad. Thirty years ago 
people thought the Brooklyn Bridge a horror, 
now they regard it as one of the city’s greatest 
beauties. Its airy lightness, its tracery of lines, 
its graceful curs are superb. The Manhattan 
Bridge will be just as fine when finished. At 
present the Blackwell’s Island Bridge looks like 
a huge linked chain stretched across the river, 
but wait until it is completed before condemning 
it. And why should not people talk about the 
‘“‘bigness” of the bridges? Do you know any 
other city of the world that has one such bridge 
where New York has four? ‘Their bigness 
accounts in measure for their grandeur. The 
are not too big; they are exactly in scale with 
the new city. xe: RP. 


George Washington at the Circus 


Can you tell me if George Washington ever 
went to the circus ? W, dt. &. 

He is said to have attended the circus per- 
formance in Philadelphia given in 1780 by one 
Ricketts, who was the first prominent figure in 
the circus traditions of America, and one of the 
early leaders of the modern circus which origi- 
nated in the performances given by Philip Astley 
in London in 1770. 


A Bad Trait in Singing 


Why do so many young singers introduce the 
tremolo into their singing? Is it regarded 
among musicians as an ornament? Most 
hearers seem to dislike it. Bo: 2 


The trait of singing referred to in this com- 
plaint is probably not strictly a tremolo, but a 
vibrato, that quivering emission of the voice 
which is heard even in speaking during times of 
great emotional stress. The tremolo is a waver- 
ing of the voice between two notes, a real shaky 
condition, and as it makes correct intonation 
almost impossible, and pure, sustained tone quite 
so, it is not intentionally adopted by singers, but 
is a product of bad method. The vibrato, on the 
other hand, was introduced by Rubini, the great 
tenor, as an occasional ornament, but has come 
to be a fixed feature of singing. It is a product 
not of bad method, but of bad taste. To make 
the voice quiver with imminent tears all the 
time is ridiculous. The practice cannot be too 
severely condemned and no cultivated listener 
should lose an opportunity to acquaint singers 
with his disapproval of it. 


Don’t Use Cobwebs to Stop Bleeding 


Many people think it is a good thing to use 
cobwebs to stop bleeding; is it? A Ae org 2S 

The cobweb may stop the bleeding, if the web 
be large enough, but it is a most dangerous prac- 
tice, for you could scarcely get anything more 
likely to cause blood-poisoning or disease than 
the germ-laden dirt which is thick on all cobwebs. 
Instances of such terrible diseases as lockjaw, etc., 
have been traced to the use of cobwebs to stop 
bleeding from cuts. 


Hall Caine and Marie Corelli 


Will you tell me if you regard Hall Caine’s 
works as superior to Marie Corelli’s? es Ve 


Mr. Caine was always somewhat melodra- 
matic, but his earlier stories were strikingly dra- 
matic, and showed ability of a very promising 
kind. Could this be said of any of Miss Corelli’s 
stories? 


“ Dolly” Madison’s Unique Privilege 


What privilege was granted to ‘‘Dolly” 
Madison which has been extended to no other 
woman? K.. S. 

The franking privilege, for one; the honor of 
acting as hostess in the White House, when she 
was merely the wife of the Secretary of State and 
in no way related to the President, for another; 
but probably the special privilege referred to in 
the question was the right, voted to her by 
Congress, to a seat on the floor of the Senate 
chamber with the Senators. 


The Religion With the Most Worshipers 


Which religion has the largest number of 
worshipers ? A. 2. 


The latest estimates by a competent authority, 
M. Fournier de Flaix, show that Christianity has 
somewhat more than 477,000,000 of followers, 
with the Oriental creeds ranking next in this 
order: Confucianism and Ancestor Worship, 
256,000,000; Hinduisri, 190 000,000; Moham- 
medanism, 177,000,070; anti Buddhism, 147,- 
000,000. The nuv.ber of followers in the 
leading Chrisuan churches «.re: Catholics, 231,- 
000,000; Protestants, 142,000,000; and Ortho- 


dox Greeks, 98,000,000. Pana. 
Bats and Women’s Hair 


What foundation is there for the belief that 
bats ‘‘get in women’s hair” ? ALICE M. 

None whatever; naturalists emphatically de- 
clare that the idea is ridiculous. While there 
may have been occasional instances where this 
has happened they are exceedingly rare. Should 
it actually occur, however, it would be very diffi- 
cult for the bat to release itself, owing to its pecul 
iar physical construction, although naturalists 
believe that the bat would be quite as eager to be 
released as the person would be to have it go. 
Certainly there is nothing to show that the bat 
intentionally makes for a person’s hair. Its 
flight is exceedingly erratic, and it often swoops 
down on summer evenings, coming unpleasantly 
close to a person’s head. ‘This has doubtless 
given rise to the belief. 


How Long Trees Take to Grow an Inch 


What is the average rate of increase in the 
size of growing trees? hs: Wow 2 

A careful investigation recently showed that it 
takes trees from four to six years to grow an inch. 
Sometimes the rate of increase depends on the 
locality in which they grow. Hickory trees west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, for instance, grow 
an inch in a little less than five years, but east 
of the Alleghanies it takes them almost six years 
to grow aninch. As a rule, however, the results 
from all localities are practically the same. 
Poplars need only four years in which to grow 
an inch, whereas ash trees require about five 
years; ‘oaks fall between these two classes, 
growing an inch in somewhat more than four 
years and a half. 


Just What “White” Is 

Please tell me just what ‘‘ white” is, if it is not 
a color. M. B. M. 

Color is the ‘‘broken-up” light that is made 
when sunlight is passed through a prism. The 
light breaks into a series of colors called the 
‘*spectrum,” which contains all the colors blend- 
ing into each other; but in this series white is not 
found. White is the result of fading any color 
through its lighter phases or ‘‘tints” until no 
color is left. 


“Temperament” in Music 


What is meant by ‘‘temperament” when the 
word is used in reference to a musician? E. P. 

Authorities disagree on this matter, chiefly be- 
cause ‘‘temperament” is almost, if not quite, 
indefinable. It is that inner force which makes 
interpretation eloquent. A musician may do 
everything perfectly, and yet be without moving 
influence. Another may do much that is offen- 
sive to good taste and yet stir his hearers. The 
latter has ‘‘temperament,”’ the former has not. 
Call it personal magnetism if you like, yet that is 
not quite correct, for it is essentially a dramatic 
quality. It is the vital spark that makes all inter- 
pretation Juminous. A singer without tempera- 
ment is admirable, but not touching. A pianist 
without it is a study in mechanics. 


What “Out of Breath” Really Means 

I have been told that one is not really ‘‘out of 
breath” when one speaks of being in that condi- 
tion; is this true, and why? PETER J. 

A person is not really ‘‘out of breath” when 
he has run upstairs or indulged in any violent or 
unaccustomed exercise; on the contrary, the 
trouble is that there is too much breath in the 
lungs. ‘The exercise makes one inhale air very 
freely and the tension of the muscles prevents the 
air from being expelled in as great quantity as it 
was taken in. The impure air held in the lungs 
cannot get out and causes the feeling of suffoca- 
tion. A very simple preventive is to expel the 
air gently while exercising. ‘There will then be 
no feeling of suffocation nor will the heart beat 
so rapidly. 


Freezing, Not Thawing, Bursts Water Pipes 


Why is it that a thaw will burst frozen water 
pipes? De Be kbs 

It is not the thaw that bursts them. They are 
burst by the expansion of the water just as it con- 
geals into ice. As long as it remains ice the only 
unpleasant consequence is that water cannot 
pass through. When the thaw does take place 
the ice melts and the running water pours out of 
the hole in the pipe which may have been made 
days or even weeks before. If during a long, hard 
frost you will examine the water pipes that are 
frozen you will doubtless find some of them burst 
or at least swollen (if lead), and the next frost 
will burst them. The expansion of freezing 
water which bursts the pipes is easily proved. 
Place a tumbler brimful of water on an outside 
window-sill on a night when it will be sure to 
freeze. In the morning the ice will be found 
projecting above the rim, or it may even have 
burst the glass. 


Mrs. Wharton’s “House of Mirth” 


Kindly tell me what you think of ‘‘ The House 
of Mirth,” by Mrs. Edith Wharton. Is there not 
a great lesson taught in it? G. ©. f; 

““The House of Mirth” is a story of notable 
power and literary skill; it is also a profoundly 
moral novel, and teaches a lesson of the highest 
importance. No more vigorous portrayal of the 
working out of materialistic ideals in society has 
appeared in this country. 


Thin Glass Stands Heat Better Than Thick 


Will not a thick tumbler stand hot water better 
than a thin one? MABEL C. 


No; glass is a poor conductor of heat, and 
when very hot water is poured into a thick 
tumbler the inner layers of the glass are soon 
heated to a much higher temperature than the 
outer ones. The higher temperature causes 
the inner layers to expand greatly and to burst the 
outer layers. In the case of a thin tumbler 
the whole thickness of the glass is raised to 
practically the same temperature almost at once. 
Consequently, as all parts expand equally and at 
the same time, no excessive strain is produced, 
and the glass does not break. 


Novels Influencing World Movements 

What novels have played a part in arousing pub- 
lic interest in great world movements? —E. F. 

Few novels have started ‘“‘great world move- 
ments,” but many have helped to bring about 
important changes or to direct attention to great 
abuses. ‘Turgenieff’s ‘‘ Letters of a Sportsman” 
are said to have deeply impressed the Tsar 
Nicholas with the condition of the serfs; Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘Les Misérables” fastened the eyes of 
France on the wretchedness of the very poor; 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Bleak House” brought out the delays 
of chancery courts in England, his ‘Little 
Dorrit” the injustice of the imprisonment of men 
for debt, his ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby” the sham 
character of certain schools for boys. Besant’s 
story, ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ led 
to the building of the People’s Palace in East 
London. Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
undoubtedly accelerated the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this country. 


Breath Control 


Where is the breath to be controlled—by the 
diaphragm, or by controlling the vocal cords so as 
to allow to pass through only enough breath to 
make the desired tone? My present teacher 
teaches the latter way, but I felt that it might 
make the tones throaty. S. M. O. 

After filling the lungs (by the diaphragmatic 
process of breathing) you must be careful to pre- 
vent the air from being expelled too quickly from 
them. To avoid this you must concentrate your 
attention so as to prevent the quick contraction 
of the chest muscles, which have been expanded 
during the dilation of the lungs at the time of 
inhaling. You must then direct against the vocal 
cords only the quantity of air sufficient to produce 
the desired strength of sound. This is what is 
termed ‘breath control.” 


The Real Color of New Milk is White 


What is the true color of pure milk? Is it not 
a light yellow? AJAX. 

No; you are doing what many people do — 
confusing the color of cream with the color of 
milk. Only the cream, which rises to the sur- 
face in a thick layer after milk has stood a while, 
is yellow; the milk itself under the cream is 
white. The yellow tint found in some milk is 
usually due to coloring matter or to the use of 
a preservative. Sometimes skimmed milk is 
colored yellow so that it may be sold at a higher 
price as new milk; and sometimes, in hot 
weather especially, some preservative is put in 
the milk to prevent it from turning sour. Milk 
thus treated is likely to be injurious. But so 
long as many people, especially in or near cities, 
keep on believing that milk with a yellow tinge is 
“fricher” than milk which is white, so long will 
these adulterated kinds of milk be offered for 


sale. aa. 
The Only Woman Who was Court Fool 


Please tell me if all the court fools or jesters 
have not been men. LENAPE. 

No, the court fool of Queen Mary of England 
was a woman—the only woman who ever held 
the position of jester. Nothing is known about 
her except that her name was Jane, that she 
figures in the autumn accounts of the Queen’s 
household for 1537 as ‘‘ Jane the Fool,” that she 
wore damask gowns, rode horseback, and appar- 
ently associated with the members of the royal 
court on a fairly equal footing, and that she was a 
jester of so modest a type that there is no saying 
or joke of hers on record. 


Why Storms Travel Against the Wind 


Why do storms travel from west to east when 
the wind is always from the east at the time of 
the storm, and we do not look for fair weather 
until it is clear in the west? Mrs. R. A. F. 

A high official in the United States Weather 
Bureau gives this explanation: Storms in the 
middle latitudes are carried with the general 
drift of the atmosphere in those latitudes. They 
are atmospheric eddies that are carried along by 
the greater air currents. The eastward drift of 
the atmosphere with reference to the earth’s sur- 
face in the middle latitudes is due to the earth’s 
form and rotation. The east winds that precede 
and the west winds that follow the passage of a 
storm are due to the circulatory movement of the 
winds about a storm centre. In the Northern 
Hemisphere they blow spirally inward toward 
the centre of the storm. 


Self-Taught Painters 


Could I learn to paint without going to an art 
school—without a master to teach me? H.P. 


A great many painters have learned their craft 
outside of an art school. Not to go beyond our 
own country there were Benjamin West and 
Copley in the early days; and, in recent times, 
men like George Inness, Homer Martin, Winslow 
Homer and John La Farge—our very best and 
most representative painters—have been, practi- 
cally, self-made painters. What teaching they 
received had to be forgotten before they could 
progress. Much depends on the mental stamina 
of the man. Still, an art school should save you 
many technical perplexities and should be 
resorted to, if possible. 





The signed answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 
Art (signed XC.) — by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 
Music (signed hyd) — by Mr. W.J. HENDERSON, of ** The New York Sun.” 
Books (signed ¥+wW-%™)— by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of ** The Outlook.” 
General (signed #-@4J.) — by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
All questions must be sent mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 


the printed page. 


This is imperative. 


Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of ‘ Will You Tell Me?” 


A selection of questions for answer 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


Books for a Piano Student 


Are there any books from which a student of 
piano, living at a distance from great musical 
centres, can get instruction as to the higher 
branches of techniques ? B. H. 


Tobias Mathay’s ‘‘The Act of Touch,” 
Adolph Christiani’s ‘Principles of Expression 
in Pianoforte Playing” and Hans Schmitt's 
‘*The Pedals of the Piano Forte” will open up 
some large fields to such a student. Other 
ood books are Carl Faelten’s ‘‘The Teacher’s 

anual for Pianoforte Course,’’ Malwine 
Bree’s ‘*The Groundwork of the Leschetitzky 
Method” and Elizabeth Caland’s ‘‘Artistic 
Piano-Playing” (an exposition of the Deppe 
method). 


No Newspapers in Shakespeare’s Time 

What daily newspapers were published during 
Shakespeare’s time? ALAN. 

There were none—the first newspaper not 
being published in England until 1703. In the 
following year, 1704, Daniel Defoe, author of 
‘*Robinson Crusoe,” started a periodical called 
‘“The Review,” while he was a political prisoner 
in Newgate. But during the glorious period of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, More, Milton, Spenser 
and Bunyan the daily newspaper was unknown. 


Fourteen Thousand Different Kinds of Birds 


Can you tell me how many different species of 
birds there are? BIRD-LOVER. 

At the present time, according to a leading 
ornithologist, there are from thirteen thousand 
to fourteen thousand different forms and species 
of birds upon the earth. 


If in Book Why Not in Magazine? 

Why do you say that certain stories which can 
fitly be published in book form cannot fitly be 
printed in a magazine? Pray, where is the 
difference? PERPLEXED. 

A purchaser chooses a book—it is an entity, 
and as such, as arule, it is bought. A magazine 
is subscribed for in advance. It is committed, 
in a sense, to a pledge based upon its past, and 
goes to its subscriber with an understanding 
more or less explicit that it will, particularly on 
moral and ethical lines, pursue the course it has 
previously chosen and followed 


The First “ Seria 


Is there a record of t. tor, evei pub- 
lished as a ‘‘serial” in a magazine? .G. 

Yes. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” after its remark- 
able success as a book, was published serially 
in an English periodical called ‘‘ Heathcote’ 
Intelligencer,”’ and is the first instance on record 
of a story published serially. 


Don’t Go Into Art to Make Money 

Is there any money in art? 
income do the 
receive ? 


How much of an 
painters and_ sculptors 
STUDENT. 
No. If you want to make money go into trade. 
Keep out of the professions. They ought to be 
sacred to people who prefer creation to accumu- 
lation. There is no large money in any of them 
unless you are a great genius or a great charla- 
tan. The geniuses (also the charlatans) in art 
make a living—some of them, perhaps, as much 
as $50,000 a year. But those who have that 
income you can count easily enough upon your 
fingers. P 


best 


Books About Wall Street 


Will you suggest books that will be helpful in 
a study of Wall Street? E..S 

Isaac F. Marcosson: ‘‘How to Invest Your 
Savings.”’ 

Henry Clews: ‘‘Wall Street Point of View”; 
‘*Fifty Years in Wall Street.”’ 

Oswald G. Villard: *‘Wall Street.’ 

John Moody: ‘‘Investor’s Primer.” 

Adams: ‘‘Concerning Stocks and Bonds.” 

S. S. Pratt: ‘‘The Work of Wall Street.” 

S. A. Nelson: **The A B C of Stock Specu- 
lation.” 


The Real “ Mother of America” 

Kindly tell me if it is true that the United 
States owes its form of government almost en- 
tirely to the Dutch? FERIs. 

The best answer to this was made by a carefu! 
writer in ‘* The New York Times,” under date of 
February 11, 1906, when he said: 

‘*The Dutch were unquestionably our ances 
tors in Federal government. Since A. D. 1579 
they had a red, white and blue flag; a naval flag 
of seven stripes, one for each State in the Union; 
a written Constitution, a Union of States, a 
Declaration of Independence, a Federal Govern- 
ment, with President and Congress, together 
with all the problems arising trom National 
supremacy and of State rights, union and seces 
sion. They used in common speech suc! 
phrases as the ‘Cradle of Liberty,’ ‘The Uni 
Forever,’ and many others dear to Americans 
and supposed to be original in New Engla: 
The Dutch understood at the outset that t! 
revolt of the « 5 inst Gr 
Britain was ma 
and order, acco 
tion without 
by their first } 
and modified 
‘No taxation y 
long before tt ! 
recognized ou « t ‘1 int 
the Netherlan iad d i 
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Ohat Reminds Me 


: Bright Chings of AU Gimes that People ave Laughed Over 














She Changed Her Mind 


HEN the lady next door called to complain 
that Tommy had been persecuting her pet 
cat she found the boy on the front steps. 
‘*T want to see your father!” she demanded. 
“‘[’m afraid you can’t see Pa now,” the boy 
replied respectfully. 
‘‘T intend to see him 
insisted in a loud voice. 
‘Well, all right,” the little fellow agreed, 
opening the front door. ‘‘Walk right upstairs. 
You’ll find Pa in the bathroom takin’ a bath.” 


instantly,” the lady 





Coming to the Point 


FTER half an hour of silence Hiram sud- 
denly spoke. 
**Sally, ve been a-payin’ my respects to you 
for five years come next August, ain’t I?” 


‘Yes, indeed, Hiram,” was the tremulous 
reply. OW hy?’ 
‘Well, all I’m a-goin’ to say is that I’m 


durned sick of the installment plan.” 
‘*So’m I!” said Sally. 


The Origin of Woman 


CCORDING to a Hindu legend this is the 
proper origin of woman: Twashtri, the god 

Vulcan of the Hindu mythology, created the 
world, but on his commencing to create woman 
he discovered that for man he had exhausted all 
his creative materials, and that not one solid 
clement had been left. This, of course, greatly 
perplexed Twashtri, and caused him to fall into a 
profound meditation. When he arose from it he 
5 »yroceeded as follows. He took: 

The roundness of the moon. 

The undulating curve of the serpent. 

The graceful twist of the creeping plant. 

The light shivering of the grass-blade and the 
sle nde rness of the willow. 
e velvet of the flowers. 
» lightness of the feather. 
> gentle gaze of the doe. 
» frolicsomeness of the dancing sunbeam. 
» tears of the cloud. 
» inconsistency of the wind 
» timidity of the hare. 
» vanity of the peacock. 
» hardness of the diamond. 

The cruelty of the tiger. 

The chill of the snow. 

The cackling of the parrot. 

The cooing of the turtle-dove. 

All these he mixed together 
woman, 


> 


and formed a 


The Real Reason 


RANDPA, what makes a man always give 
a lady a diamond engagement ring?” 


‘The lady.” 


They Were Safer When Fried 


| I WAS at a farm boarding-house, and the new 
boarder, who had eaten four or five break- 
fasts there, began to wonder why the eggs were 
invariably served fried. 

‘See here,’’ he inquired one morning of the 
genial colored man who waited upon him, 
‘why do you always fry eggs here? Don’t you 
ever boil them?” 

‘‘Oh-oh, yes, sah!” responded the waiter 
pleasantly. ‘‘Of co’se, yo’ kin’ have ’em boiled 
if yo’ wants’em. But yo’ know, sah, yo’ takes de 


risk!” 
4 
P ) 
2 
J yp A 
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His Noble Works at Home 
ON’T you think, Minerva,” said her hus- 
band anxiously, as he tied the kitchen 


apron firmly around his waist, and tucked his 
whiskers behind the bib to keep them out of the 
dishwater—‘‘Don’t you think that we are carrying 
this idea of codperation in domestic matters to 
extremes? I have been washing dishes for a 
week now, and between times I have been doing 
a little Scriptural reading, and I cannot find in 
the Bible any authority for men’s doing kitchen 
work, but women are frequently spoken of in 
this connection. 

house 


***She looketh well to ne ways Ol her 





hold!’ ‘She work eth willingly with her hands!’ 
‘She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
to her hou chold! These quotations, Minerva, 
would seem to warrant the conclusion that house- 
hold duties should properly be assigned to the 
Wor ") eee 

ly dear,” replied his wife, ‘‘if you will pur- 


sue your studies further you will find in II Kings 
xxi: 13 these words: ‘I will wipe Jerusalem as 
4 man wipeth a dish, wiping it, and turning it 
upside down.’ This proves that you are nobly 
doin : the work designed for you by Providence. 
When you are through be sure to wash the 


towels; clean, shake them and hang them straight 
on the rack. Death, you know, lurks in the 
dishcioth. I am now going out to attend a 


meeting of the Society for the Extinction of the 


Microbe by Means of Electricity.” 


Some Amusing Proposals 


The Right Answer 


jg AMOUS scientist, who was also a yachts- 
man, asked one of his guests on a cruise— 
a young lady whom he greatly admired— whether 
she understood his simplified code of flag sig- 
nals. She said she did 

“Tf I sent you a signal from my yacht,” he 
asked, ‘‘could you read it and answer it?” 

“*Well, I would try,” she responded. 

On the next cruise, one month later, the signal 
was sent. The question was ‘‘Will you marry 
me?” And the answer was ‘‘ Yes.” 


Reasons for Being Indignant 


HERE was something in the atmosphere 

which told him that things were not exactly 
the same. Silence followed soon after the usual 
greetings, but at length she spoke. ‘‘Are you 
aware, sir,’ she began, ‘‘that one hand of 
the Bartholdi statue measures sixteen feet five 
inches?” 

‘“*So I have heard,” he nodded, happy to be 
addressed again 

“The thickness of the head from ear to ear,”’ 
she pursued icily, ‘‘is ten feet.” 

‘ Pin 3P 

“*The nose is four feet six inches long.” 

““That’s right.” 

‘The mouth is three feet across.’ 

“I believe so. Just imagine it.” 

“The waist thirty- five feet around.” 

**Y-yes. Why?’ 

“*Then will you kindly explain, sir,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘why you stated in the poem which you 
addressed to me that I reminded you of the 
Goddess of Liberty?” 


He was Perfectly Frank With Her 


WILL never marry a man,” said a haughty 
young woman, ‘‘whose fortune has not at 
least five ciphers in it.”’ 
‘*Take me,’ replied her admirer, 
lawyer. ‘‘Mine is all ciphers.” 


Not a Kiss 
HEARD her behind the door pleading for 
just one. They must be engaged.” 


‘*Naw, they’re married. It was a dollar she 
was pleading for.” 


a young 


+6 


Not Exactly a Proposal — But—— 


des young ladies boarded a crowded street 
car and were obliged to stand. One of them 
to steady herself took hold of what she supposed 
was her friend’s hand. They had stood thus for 
some time, when on looking down she discovered 
that she was holding a man’s hand. Greatly 
embarrassed, she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I’ve got the 
wrong hand!” 

Whereupon the man 
forth his other hand, 
one, madam.” 


stretched 
‘Here is the other 


with a smile 
saying: 


Bore the Test Well 


FAMOUS dramatist was the hero of one of 

the most amusing marriage-proposal ex- 
periences on record. hen, as a young man, 
he fell in love with the pretty daughter of a 
pastor he was afraid to face the lady and so 
wrote her a letter. He was told to call the next 
afternoon and receive his answer. On reaching 
the house he was shown into a room and given 
a seat on asofa. The servant said that the lady 
would soon appear. He sat and hung around in 
that room for fully two hours, often tempted 
to leave the house or make a break for further 
information, but not having the courage to do 
either. At last he could stand it no longer and 
rushed into the corridor, making for the door out 
of the house. Then he heard a shout of clear, 
silvery laughter in the room he had left. He 
hastened back and saw the face of his sweetheart 
peeping out from under the sofa, convulsed 
with mirth. ‘‘Do forgive me,” she ejaculated; 
“*T simply wanted to find out how long you 
would wait for me. You have borne the test 
well. Now help me to my feet.” 


Meant Well Anyhow 


We ipa YG man ” —_it was her father who spoke 
you’ve been calling on Maria pretty 

regular, haven’ t you?” 

“SY Ge, Sir, 

‘“‘Every Sunday night for two years?” 

oe Vesesits 

“Well, I want to know what your intentions 
are!” 

‘‘Why, sir, my intentions are honorable—but 
remote.” 


A Puzzle for Cupid 


YOUNG man named Jamie had been calling 

quite often where there were two sisters of 
nearly the same age. It was a sort of joke to the 
girls as to which was the attraction, as he in- 
variably asked for both, and divided his atten- 
tions impartially. One evening when he called 
only one of the girls was at home—by arrange- 
ment— but, as usual, he asked her to sing, as they 
were all fond of music. Ina spirit of mischief she 
sang, ‘‘Take Me, Jamie Dear,” which left him 
rather breathless, but smiling. A little later the 
other sister came in, bright and bewitching, and 
upon being requested to sing she sat down at 
the piano willingly and sang, ‘‘If Jamie Asks 
Me to Marry Him What Shall I Say?” 


Good English 
FRENCH lady living in 


a carpenter to do some work for her at a 
stipulated price. She was surprised later to find 
that he charged more than the price agreed upon. 
When she attempted to remonstrate with him, 
however, her English failed her and she said, 
‘You are dearer to me now than when we were 
first engaged.” 


America engaged 
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How She Led Him On 


YOUNG banker was timidly courting a 

pretty girl. One afternoon in the garden he 
scraped up courage enough to ask in a tremulous 
whisper for a kiss. 

‘*A kiss?” she said. ‘‘You ask me for a kiss. 
Now, applied to the hand a kiss signifies respect. 
On the forehead it denotes friendship. Upon the 
lips it denotes all things—or nothing.’”? She 
paused pensively, then she went on: ‘‘You may, 
since you wish it, kiss me. You may express. 
yourself in one kiss. Proceed.” 

The timid young man, red and confused, 
pondered. ‘‘I mustn’t lose her,’’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘Where, then, shall I kiss her?” Sud- 
denly his meditations were interrupted by a 
thrilling whistle. It was his divinity, her red 
mouth puckered into the shape of a rosebud, 
her hat pulled down over her eyes, hiding her 
forehead completely, and her hands were thrust 
up to the wrist in the pockets of her jacket! 





Concerning Jock and Maggie 


AGGIE,” said Jock, whose mind was made 
up to propose— and after they had talked 

about everything else for the last hour—‘‘wasna 
I here on Sawbith nicht?” 

‘*Aye, Jock, I dare say ye were.” 

‘*And wasna I here on Monday nicht?” 

‘*Aye, so ye were.” 

‘‘And I was here on Tuesday nicht?” 

‘*Aye, ye did seri here on Tuesday nicht.” 

‘‘And I was here on Wednesday nicht?’ 

‘‘Aye, so ye were, Jock, so ye were.” 

“And I was here on T hursday nicht?” 

“Pll no’ deny that ye were » Joc x” 

‘And I was here on Frid: Ly nicht?” 

“Aye, I’m thinking that’s so.” 

“And this is Saturday nicht, 
again?” 

‘Weel, what for no’? 

‘*‘Maggie”’ 
smell a rat?” 


and I’m here 


Ye are vera welcome.”’ 
(desperately), ‘‘d’ye no’ begin to 


Good Feeling at Harvard 


SAN illustration of the excellent good feeling 
there is at Harvard University President 
Charles W. Eliot tells this story: 

“To prove to you,” he said, ‘‘that this 
feeling extends from the top to the bottom, from 
the undergraduate tothe President : I was coming 
home late one evening and two undergraduates 
were walking just in front of me who did not 
know I was back of them. When we neared 
my house one of them, seeing the lamps on my 
gate-posts lighted waiting for me, said: ‘Ah, I 
see Charlie is out late again this evening!’’’ 


good 


Too Suggestive 


HE new patient had been put to bed by the 

nurse. Upon waking he inquired: 

‘*Phwat did ye say the doctor’s name was?’ 

**Doctor Kilpatrick,’? was the reply. 

‘*Thot settles it,’’ replied the sick man. ‘*Thot 
doctor will not git a chance to operate on me 1” 

‘*Why not?” asked the nurse, ‘‘He is a good 
doctor.”’ 

‘Maybe so, but not for me—you see my name 


is Patrick.” 


How Strange! 
WOMAN who visited the British Museum 


recently inquired of an attendant: ‘‘Have 
you no skull of Cromwell? I have been look- 
ing all around for a skull of Oliver Cromwell.’”’ 
‘*No, madam,” replied the attendant. ‘*We’ve 
never had one.” 
‘*How very odd!” she exclaimed; 
a fine one in the museum at Oxford 


‘‘they have 
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Love Will Find a Way 
[* CASE a woman is so large around the waist 
hat her husband can’t | her t he 
can take one hug, make a chalk mar} » as to 
Kno ere he left et ence 


Looking Hard for Them 


Tenis cine Sage Sotccoo ee McChord Crothers, the 
» clergyman and author, is apt t 


ecome roars So ed il WOrTK as to gt Lise 





nN ded One day Mr: Crothe 
on ¢ soe i pons room to find her husba ily 
engaged in grabbing handfuls of her tluthest 
‘te ib stealer B.tragits onable belonging t of the 
drawers of her chiffonier and dumping them on 
the floor. 

‘Why, my dear, what in the wor the mat 


ter? What are you looking for? he asked in a 
bewildered way 

‘Looking for?” repeatec 
‘““Why, my rubbers, of course. Do you know 
where they are? 







































































“ALMOST AS NECESSARY AS THE COOK” 


Speaking of Ivory Soap, a Cin- 
cinnati woman recently made the 
statement that it is “almost as 
necessary as the cook.” 

Itis. You can keep house with- 
out a cook, but not without soap. 
You must have it; and the purer 
it is, the better. 

Ivory Soap is pure— purer 
than soaps that sell for five 


times its price; very much purer 
than any soap that sells at or 


anywhere near its price. 

And because of its purity, lvory 
Soap is available for scores of pur- 
poses for which ordinary soaps 
are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 

More and more, American 
housekeepers appreciate that fact. 
More and more, they realize that 
Ivory Soap is a product on which 
they can rely. And 
purity, In soap, 1s as necessary as 
it is in food. 


It is pure. 


Ivory Soap . . . 994460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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YHEN John Corson’s wife died on the farm—and some there are who 
Va / say she died from overwork — Mattie, the daughter, did a thing that 
VV hasa peculiar interest and significance now when we are interested 
in the “rural uplift’? and asking how we can make living on the farm more 
worth while. 





MATTIE WAS A BACHELOR GIRL, and the first thing she 
said to her father —something her mother never had said 

§ —was: “Give me a-hired girl.”’ And the father did 

grudgingly, He knew he had to. 





it is true, but he did. 


What Then, although she had a house, a hired girl and a farm 
Mattie on her hands, Mattie had a little time which the preacher 


Did of the village said she could profitably employ in church 
work. But Mattie had different ideas. ‘The first thing she 
did was to get some other girls in the neighborhood 
together and organize a Bachelor Girls’ Club. And the county was shocked. 
But Mattie said: ‘We'll show them. ‘The first thing to do is for us to find 
out why the girls and women on the farms are so unhappy, and what they 
want.” So they got together the names of all the girls and women of 
marriageable age and over, single and married, in the county. They drew 
up this circular, which got into the hands of almost every woman in the 
county who was over twenty years of age: 

Dear Friend: 


We, a club of women in Sheldon, desire to spend some of our spare time in aiding 
the farm women of our county. To do this intelligently it will be necessary for us 
to get some information as to the real needs of the folks we wish to help. To this end 
only we shall be very glad to have you answer the following questions. You need 
not sign your name unless you care to do so. 

We shall be glad to have you join us in this effort to make woman’s life on the 
farm more pleasant and profitable. May we hear from you at your convenience ? 
Inclosed find stamp for reply. Sincerely yours, 








u 





MATTIE Corson, 

Some of the questions asked were these: 

1. Were you brought up on the farm ? 

2. If you are not married would you prefer a farmer 
other occupation, all else being equal ? 

3. What is the hardest part of a woman’s work on the farm ? 

4. What do you think would greatly help a woman’s work on the farm? 

5. What do you think of a “rest-room” for farm women in town ? 

Out of the t1oo letters g56 answers were received. ‘They were very 
direct, not evasive. The women saw their chance to “talk out,” and they 
did, for it is the virtue of country life to go straight to the point. Of the 
g56 answers 684, or more than two-thirds, answered that they had been 
brought up on the farm, so that the constituency was a fairly represent- 
ative one of farm-bred women. 


to a man of any 





THREE-FOURTHS OF THE GIRLS SAID that they did not 
C want a farmer for a husband, because—and this answer 
a was general—they had seen how their mothers slaved from 


dawn, and before dawn,to night; and they had seen —and 


Farmer this was significant —they had seen all too plainly how their 
Husbands fathers think of nothing but their cattle and crops, to the 
sacrifice of their wives. The cattle must have everything: 
| Not Wanted oe 





Mother nothing.” <A positive dread of the farm, * farmo- 
phobia,” possessed these farmers’ daughters of a marriage- 
able age to an alarming extent. 

‘* Not that we are afraid of work: God knows we work hard enough,” 
said they. ‘ But,” said one, “look at the day: from four in the morning 
to nine or ten at night, with from twoto ten hired men to feed.” Said 
another: ‘** Not a horse on our farm works so hard or so long as Father lets 
Mother work.’ And wrote another: “See where Mother and the 
farmer’s wife have to work: mostly in one room, always facing the 
chicken-yard, hog-pen or worse.”’ Wrote still another: ‘* Not a convenience 
has Mother in her kitchen; but Father has every new contrivance in his 
barn, and he has plenty of means: land all paid for: money in bank, yet 
not a hired girl.” 

All this from the daughters! 
themselves say? The same thing. 

In nearly every letter from a farmer’s wife was the cry raised of lack of 
consideration on the part of the * men-folks.”’ One tired little woman 
you could tell she was tired by the way she wrote—told of her six small 
children: of a farm of 360 acres entirely paid for, with sixty cows and 
three hired men, and money in the bank. No hired girl, although she had 
asked for one over and over again. She had no washing-machine, no 
sewing-machine, no facilities for baking and doing things, a wretched old 
cook-stove, and not enough pans or dishes. She had been saving her 
“egg-money” for five years to buy a nice rug for the sitting-room, which 
needed it greatly, and her husband had taken the mone y to buy him a new 
gasoline engine for the barn! She had saved again to get a duminy -waiter 
made in the floor of her kitchen to let down things into the cellar, so as to 
save her the journey which she had had for eleven years six or ten times a 
day. But her husband had told her that the dummy wasn’t necessary, and 
that a new sulky plow was! 


l 
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And what did the overworked wives 
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It SEEMED ALMOST MORE THAN GOD INTENDED for 

any class of women to bear when one read their pathetic 
8 letters. And yet not a single one complained of any one 
special piece of work as being too hard: it was the never- 


To bea ending, ceaseless drudgery of it all—with no consideration, 
Success on no appreciation. They didn’t mind the work so much, said 
tie Paes these women over and over again, if they were only given 








some necessary conveniences and a little appreciation. As 
one farmer’s wife cleverly put it: ‘“‘A farmer’s wife should 
have the faith of a Methodist, the cleanliness of a Baptist, the penance- 
spirit of a Catholic, and the belief in perseverance of a Presbyterian, to be 
a success on the farm.’ A few women expressed a wish that they might 
occasionally hear a piece of music, or read a book, or see a picture, however 
cheap, but most of them only asked for the absolutely necessary utensils to 
work with, “ arrangements at least as convenient,” said one woman, “as the 
arrangements of the horse and cow barns, the corn-crib or the hay-loft.”’ 
Here and there you could see a wife was happy in the possession of a humane, 
good old Saxon house-band (husband), but in the vast majority of cases an 
ordinary, human consideration on the part of husband or father for the 
*women-folks ” of their homes was the crying need. ‘ Give me that,”’ said 
one woman, “and I'll work my nails off!” 





| AN ELEMENT OF POSITIVE JOY came into the letters Sas 
| they commented on the question of having a “ rest-room’ 
‘some place for women and girls” 
into town with their 


to go when they went 
husbands or fathers. ‘To * hang 


A Place around the stores, waiting for the men,” and have the 
to Go storekeepers sometimes cranky abovt it, seemed to be a 
; widely-spread sore spot; or to have to sit in the wagon, or 
in Town 4 





stand around the corner, on a hot afternoon, with the 
children wearied and half asleep, waiting for a horse or 
cattle deal to be closed, or for the ‘‘ lord and master ”’ 
with “the men in the store.” 


to have a final gossip 
The suggestion of this long-standing, long- 
suffering grievance opened the floodgates of the women’s straightforward 
eloquence. Some offered all their jealous savings, their ‘“hen-money,”’ to 
start such a place. One woman had taken five years to save $20— her 
* eoo-money ’’— but she said, “ I'll gladly give it to set up a place where I can 
go if | want to go into the village.” Many of them confessed that they 
stayed ‘‘to home” in preference to having to * hang around 


* town, waiting 
for the time to go home. 





| ‘| THERE WAS A DANGEROUS NOTE STRUCK in the letters, 


> too, that bodes evil for the future of the farm: these farm- 
| cP ers’ wives were almost, to a woman, urging their daughters 
| not to marry farmers and repeat what they frankly called 
| A Note “their own mistake.” ‘They were “praying,” they said, 


of that their daughters would marry away 
‘No such life for her if I can help it,” 
of the mother for the child. ‘ Even the city with all its 
temptations,” said one. ‘I would rather take my chances 
with my girl on Broadway,” wrote another, “ than to have her walk the sure 
road to the county asylum that I am heading for!” 

It was all so fearfully pathetic, so pitiful to read: the hard, uncompromising 
picture that these letters presented of men’s absolute indifference to the 
women of their homes. It wasn’t all so, of course: here and there was a 
happy, almost jocular, gleam, but oh, so rare, so fearfully rare. ‘The farmer 
was making a living, but out of the lives of his womankind— careful to the 
last degree of his cattle and his swine, but utterly careless of the human 
beings of his home. 

Is here the crux of the problem of life on the farm? We 
do not know. Evidently President Roosevelt had some knowledge of this 
condition in mind when he said: 


from the farm. 


Danger was the general cry 





confess we 


“T want to say a special word on behalf of the one who is too often the very 
hardest worked laborer on the farm —the farmer’s wife. 


Reform, like charity, while 
it should not end at home, should certainly begin there 


; and the man, whether he 
lives on a farm or in town, who is anxious to see better social and economic condi- 
tions prevail through the country at large, should be exceedingly careful that they 
prevail first as regards his own womankind. I emphatically believe that for the 


great majority of women the really indispensable industry in which they should 
engage is the industry of the home. There are exceptions, of course: but exactly as 
the first duty of the normal man is the duty of being the home-maker, so the first 


duty of the normal woman is to be the home- ke eeper; and exactly as no other learnin 
which will teach him how t 
make his livelihood, so no other learning is as ap nate for the average woman as 
the learning which will make her a good housewife and mother. But this does not 
mean that she should be an overworked drudge There is plenty that ts 
hard and rough and disagreeable in the necessary work of actual life and under the 
best circumstances, 


is as important for the average man as the learning 


and no matter how tender and considerate the husband, the 
wife will have at least her full share of work and worry and anxiety; but if the man 
is worth his salt he will try to take as much as possible of the burden olf the shoulders 
of his helpmate.” 


“Tf a man is worth his salt!”” Truly, if what these women say Is so there 
are men upon whom salt would be wasted. 
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] SUPPOSE WE TAKE THIS NOISY CLAMOR for the right of 

women to vote and reduce it to a practical test or two. 
#8 Now we are certainly led to believe from the speeches of 
the woman suffragists that the American woman really 
What wants the ballot —in fact, that definite statement is repeat- 
46 Women edly made. But just what is meant by the phrase “the 

: American woman” is not always made clear. How large 
— a part of American womanhood does it include? Let us 
take an expression or two direct from women. 

Not many years ago a President of the United States received the cus- 
tomary “petition” that is familiar to every President, asking him to incor- 
porate in his next message to Congress a rec ommendation that the subject 
of woman suffrage be seriously taken up with the view of giving to woman 
the right to vote. The President was fair-minded—he was willing to see 
both sides, so he determined to test the truth of the phrase in the petition 
that “this was practically the unanimous desire of American womanhood 
as a whole.” but that “men had refused to recognize the fact.” 

That evening he handed the petition to his wife and asked her: “ What 
do you think of this?” 

“I really don’t know,” she answered. “I have never thought about it.’ 

The President was interested. “ But,” he insisted, “the petition says it 
is ‘ the unanimous desire of American womanhood as a whole !’” 

‘Perhaps it is,” said the President’s wife; “I am not prepared to say. 
Why don’t you find out?” 
‘In what way?” asked the President. 

“ Pick fifty women that you know and whose opinions you respect, write 
to them and ask,” was the reply. 

The President did. ‘There were forty-six answers, four of the women 
addressed being ill or absent from the country. ‘Thirty-four had no desire 
whatever to vote—they either were “too busy.” or left politics to their 
husbands. Eleven were absolutely indifferent: ‘Really, Mr. President, I am 
not interested,” voiced the prevailing sentiment; while one lonely lady 
thought she “might vote, but,” she added, “probably, when the time came, 
I wouldn’t bother about it!” 

Here, then, were forty-odd intelligent, representative women, and yet 
not a single one actually wanted the ballot! 

Here is one direct expression. 
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A GROUP OF SIX TYPICAL intelligent American women 
were talking about this agitation, when I asked them: 
‘Suppose the question was put to you to vote upon, how 
would you vote: in favor of your sex voting or not?” 


a 


S 


¢ 





A Group The women looked amused, when one voiced the senti- 
end | ment of the others, as it appeared: “ Why, we wouldn’t 
| vote: wouldn’t bother about it — it doesn’t interest us.” 
a Club | 
J 


‘“ But,” says the suffrage agitator, “that is your clinging 
woman, the ivy kind!” 

Very well. Suppose we take a club of women, interested in civics, with 
a membership of one hundred and sixteen. A careful poll was recently 
taken of the members of this club by the president, who is in favor of 
woman suffrage and has upon several occasions talked to the club on the 
subject, and of a complete vote of ninety-one fourteen were in favor of 
women voting, fifty-seven decidedly against, and twenty “really didn’t care.” 

“But,” again says your suffrage agitator, “that is only one club. All the 
women’s clubs would show up differently!” But would they? Suppose 
we see, so far as we can. 








~]| LAsT SUMMER, IN BOSTON, I WAS INTRODUCED into one 
| of the functions of the biennial convention of the General 

8 | Federation of Woman’s Clubs, and I took particular pains 

to ask the leading officers and workers of the movement 
The Voice how they believed the Federation, as a whole, stood on the 
of the | question of woman suffrage. 
| Said one of the principal officers: ‘‘So overwhelmingly 
eeny | against it that I wouldn’t like to see the Federation place 
itself on record on the subject.” 

“You are in favor of a woman’s voting, then?” I asked. 

“T am, decidedly,” she answered. ‘“ But I know only too well how the 
Federation, as a body, would express itself.” 

I said to another officer standing by: “‘ What do you think?” 

“Just as Mrs. does. I have tried it on three clubs in different parts 
of the country, and I desisted from any further effort.” 

‘Would you mind telling me the ratio?” I asked. 

“Oh, it was terrible!” she answered; “eighty per cent. against! It 
was anything but encouraging.” 

I asked another leading worker in the movement— one who has, perhaps, 
traveled as extensively over the country as any officer of the Federation, 
and spoken before nearly every principal woman’s club in America. ‘‘ What 
would be the vote of the Federation on this question— would you, from 
your experience, hazard an opinion?” I asked. 

“It isn’t hazarding an opinion: I know only too well. It would be a 
Waterloo for me and mine,” she laughingly answered. 

‘You are a suffragist, then?” I asked. 

“Well, yes,” she replied, “I suppose I am. I have said so often enough 
in public. But, somehow or other, I am free to say that whenever I have 
spoken on the subject I have not been surprised that my arguments have 
failed to convince. ‘They do not seem convincing to myself.” 

““T dislike to say it, my dear 











’ said another woman standing by, “but 
I feel as you do. I think the average American woman is pretty nearly 
right on this question — we had better let voting alone. We don’t understand 


it, and we really wouldn’t intelligently understand the questions that we 
would be asked to vote upon.” 
“T know I wouldn't,” said a third. ‘“ Besides, I’m too busy with my 


home and my club work. Why take on anything more? Then, what would 


we gain that we haven’t or that we couldn’t get if we wanted? We'd better 


let well enough alone.” 





MARK WELL, YE LADIES of the cry for the ballot who will 

read these words —there is not a man’s opinion voiced 
3B in these expressions, and on four different occasions upon 
which they were expressed they represented different 
Barred classes of women, of varying interests, of wide observation 
by Their and experience among their Sex. And yet not a sign 
Swe Bee appears there in all that horizon that the wish to vote 
represents “‘ practically the unanimous desire of American 
womanhood as a whole.” On the contrary, it would 
certainly appear as if the exact opposite is nearer the truth. 

The simple fact of the matter is that the vast majority of American 
women have not only no desire to vote, but, to use their own words, they 
are not “bothering ” about the question: they are “not even interested.” 
This is the actual condition that the American woman suffragists con- 
front—not the antagonism of men, for men, as a body, are not antagonistic: 
they are indifferent, perfectly content to let the women fight this question 
out among themselves and give them the consensus of opinion. And up to 
date that consensus is distinctly that the average woman’s common-sense, 
and particularly her knowledge of her own sex, teaches her that she is 
unwilling to run the risks which she knows, far better than men, would 
accompany an extension of the franchise to her sex. 

The field of politics as a new excitement for a few restless American 
women is barred to them by their own sex. 














| EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE THE AMERICAN FAMILY is 
/ predicted as on the verge of dissolution, and lugubrious 
8 articles fill the public prints. ‘Thirty years ago alcoholism 
was going to disrupt the American home: then drinking 
How We was actually found to be on the decrease and the American 
Can Lessen |_ fireside thrived. Then the marriage rate was found to be 
Semee on the decrease, and again the American family was on a 
tottering brink. Now it appears that the marriage rate, 
for the past twenty years, has actually increased. Again 
came the decreased birth rate to rock the foundations of the American 
hearthstone, and—well, we found things were not so bad as they were 
painted, and the national hearthstone is still firm. Now come the Govern- 
ment’s figures showing the increase in divorces, and this time the American 
family is going all to pieces, headed straight for the proverbial bow-wows. 
Of course, no one will say that these divorce figures make pleasant reading : 
that they represent a deplorable state is conceded. But one fact must not 
be forgotten: that unless divorce had become so increasingly prevalent the 
subject of its regulation would not have received the serious attention it is 
now receiving and will receive during the next few months. 

On the theory that all evils must first get worse before they get better it 
is likely that popular sentiment will now demand that the brakes be applied. 
For, after all is said and done, this fact remains: public sentiment in 
America is essentially clean and healthful. There is no country in the world 
where the home is so absolutely a citadel of decency and represents such a 
high average of clean-cut, wholesome domestic life. ‘The American public 
is long-suffering sometimes: it is slow to act, but when it realizes that the 
time has come when any social evil becomes gross and manifest it can 
usually be trusted to speak in no uncertain tone and act decisively. The 
question in connection with this divorce evil is not whether it will act, for 
that it can be depended upon to do, but how will it act? Will it adjust the 
divorce laws, and begin at the wrong end; or will it tighten the marriage 
laws and begin at the right end? ‘This is not a time for wailing, but for 
good, straight thinking along right lines. And the more we think along the 


line of making marriage less easy the nearer we will come to the real 
solution of the divorce problem. 











| ARE SOME PARENTS ASLEEP THAT THEY ALLOW their 
( children to go to the prevalent five-cent moving-picture 
8 shows in our cities—‘“nickelodeons” as they are called? 

Have they any conception of what their children see at 


Five-Cent these places? ‘Immoral pictures?” some one asks at 
Picture once. No: not immoral in the sense as we generally mean 
cies it, but just as bad, if not worse. Here is the program of 








one show: a beautiful lady, with dress of lace, bedecked 
with jewels, comes on in an opening picture: then men 
with swords, and long, waving plumes in their hats; swords flash out, a 
duel ensues, the hero kills his rival! So we have murder for a beginning. 
Next comes a haunted house with beds sliding down inclined floors. This is 
followed by a devil jumping out of a moon! Next is a series of pictures of 
a little girl sitting by a kitchen table, and little devils begin to spring out of 
the plates, pots, the oven, the bread and pies on the stove, all of which was 
so exhilarating on one occasion recently that a little girl in the audience 
went into hysterics, and ever since cannot be persuaded by her mother to go 
into akitchen. ‘The next “treat” was a huge frog in a fountain, which 
suddenly stuck out a large red tongue at the audience, frightening almost out 
of their senses not fewer than a dozen little girls present. So reposeful for 
delicate, nervous systems of children, is it not? And then the parents of 
these same children wonder why Mazie or Dick is so fearfully nervous and 
so afraid of the dark! One little girl after seeing this picture has absolutely 
refused to go near a fountain in a neighboring park. ‘Then came the final 
and prize series: a man-monkey steals a woman out of a house and keeps 
her a year: the succeeding pictures show their love and affection for each 
other, and when in the last picture the husband finds his missing wife she 
refuses to go back with him because she has fallen in love with the monkey! 
There is a healthful note to strike before audiences of children, repeated 
at least adozen times a day. And yet these same and equally demoralizing 
and fearsome pictures are being shown in scores of these five-cent places, 
and hundreds of parents actually furnish their children with nickels to go 
and see them. “The law should close these places,” angrily say some 
parents. Certainly: always “the law.” It is never ourselves. Wouldn’t 
it be a little more to the point if we did not furnish our children with the 
money to go to these places? ‘They would then close fast enough! 
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\UGUST 4.—I wonder who I am! 

My glass shows me a small, pale face, 
blue eyes with a scared expression, curly 
brown hair, and eyebrows and eye- 
lashes that are much darker. My upper 
lip is very short, and when I smile one 
corner of my mouth goes up a little more 
than the other, to meet adimple. Some- 
times when I 
smile, and happen to catch sight of 
myself, I seem to be reminded oddly 
of some one else—but whom? Every 
one is trying to help me find out my 
identity—my name, my family, where 
Icame from. Mrs. Carter suggested 
that I should write down everything 
I do remember, and different things 
that may happen from now on; she 
thought, perhaps, that on reading 
my diary over I might find I had 
written something unconsciously 
that would givemeaclew. Everyone 
is so very kind to me—not only in this 
house, but in the whole place; but they 
are all so bent on finding a clew to my 
past they watch every movement 
that I make and weigh every word I 
say, so that it makes me very con- 
scious and stiff, not only in myactions, 
but alsoin my mind,someway! Ican 
never forget, even for a moment, 
that Ido not know wholam. When 
I go through the village I am pointed 
out to strangers as ‘‘the young lady 
staying at the Carters’, who doesn’t 
know who sheis,”’ and when I stopped 
yesterday at the bakery, to buy little 
Kay and Amy each a cake, the girl 
behind the counter asked me: 

“Found out anything yet about 
yourself, Miss Dream?” 


as 


T WAS little Kay who first called 

me that, because Winstan kept say- 
ing about me, ‘‘She is in a dream,” 
and every one uses the name now in 
default of a better. If Mrs. Carter 
or Olive takes me out to afternoon 
tea, or to the golf links, or the tennis 
courts, somebody is sure to say after 
a while: ‘‘Would you mind _ telling 
yoir very curious experience, Miss 
lyreain? Mrs.So-and-so hasn’t heard 
it yet even now, with the little 
that i think Iremember, I don’t quite 
know whether I really remember, or 
that it is what I have been told since. 
For some time after I came here I 
think I was still confused. But what 
every one knows is that one night, 
last June, Winstan Carter came 
home in the one-o’clock train from 
town, walking the mile from the 
station. The house stands on three 
terraces, facing the river; there isa 
great piazza that goes around three 
sides, hung with vines; on the right, 
as well as at the front, there are steps 
up the terraces and the piazza. It 
was at the top of these that he found 
me, dressed in white, without a hat, 
huddled into a heap, asleep, with my 
head half hidden in the vines. He 
stopped to question me, and then he 
went in and woke his mother, and 
said: 

‘Mother, there’s a young girl 
asleep outside on the piazza. She 
seems to have come in late on the excursion boat, and she 
has got separated from her companions and doesn’t know 
where to go. Wecan’t let her stay out there all night; you'll 
have to take her in and give her a bed somewhere.” 

Of course Mrs. Carter was perfectly amazed. She said 
she put on her wrapper, and came out in the hall, and she 
knew when Winstan stood in front of her, looking into her 
eyes, that she couldn’t fail his confidence in her. So I 
was brought in, hatless, one slipper off, like 
Cinderella, and my hair half hanging down my 
back, my sleepy eyes winking in the light. 
How dazzling light it was! Mrs. Carter seemed 
part of the light in her white gown, with her 
white hair and white skin. I stood nearer to 
Winstan, because he was like a kind, dark 
shadow. They offered me something to eat and 
drink, which I refused, and asked me a few 
questions, which I did not answer, my eyelids 
falling shut, and then Mrs. Carter pushed me 
up the wide stairs in front of her, and do he 
long side-hall to the little room at tl 





oor 
SHE gave me a nightgown, a ine 
~ take off my coarse frock ar r,and 
saw me into bed before she ! he light 
and went back to her own ‘ i remem- 
ber how delightful th e! ets felt, and 
the soft nightgown a st skin; it seems 


now that I was as happy as a princess in a 
fairy tale. B.. Mrs. Carter has confessed to 
me since that s.« passed such a dreadful 
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night in her life; she wanted to lock my door on the outside, 
but the key was lost. Neither her other son, Kirtland, nor 
Olive, her daughter-in-law, nor any of the servants knew that 
I was in the house. Suppose I was a thief, in conjunction 
with other thieves, and stole all the silver before morning? 
Suppose I strangled the two children, or put poison in the 
food? She said she could barely keep from laughing out- 
right with relief when I appeared in the big dining-room 


“IT was Brought in, Hatless, One Slipper Off, Like Cinderella” 


before the servants and the assembled family at breakfast 
the next morning, I looked so meek, childish and forlorn 
though I think I’m older than I look!—and so very fright- 
ened myself. Then, of course, they began asking me ques- 
tions, and I tried very hard to answer, though it was like 
trying to press my head against a stone wall. 

I remembered waking up in a city hospital. I was told 
there, though I had no recollection of it, that I had been 





“Oh, | was Glad and Proud That He Spoke Like That” 


By Mary Stewart Cuitins 


picked up unconscious very early one 
morning in the street. As I got better 
people asked me questions that 

couldn’t answer, and they shook their 
heads; they were all so very busy that 
there was little time tospend on me. A 
lady who visited the hospital 
bought me some clothes when I was sent 


kind 
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out; when I was 
picked up in the street I had on only 
my nightgown and a big rain-coat; 
they thought I must have walked in 
my sleep. In the next bed to mine 
there was a girl who was let out the 
same day I was. She was very good 
to me, and took me to her room; she 
wouldn’t let me be teased by any 
one; she used to say: ‘‘It’s not crazy 
at all she is; she’s just livin’ in a 
dream.”” She sewed for one of the 
shops, and taught me to sew, too. 
Then one morning she said we were 
to go on an excursion. 


ox 


E SAILED all dav; the boat was 

very crowded. People danced 
and sang, but Ionlysat by the rail and 
looked at the water. Somehow Kate 
and I got separated when it got dark, 
and it frightened me. When the 
boat stopped on its way at the wharf 
here I thought I saw Kate get out 
ahead of me, and I ran after her. I 
ranand called her, but when I reached 
her it wasn’t Kate, and when I ran 
back the boat had gone. So I walked 
up the street again, and when I saw 
the side steps of the piazza and the 
vines I thought only that it was a 
place to rest. And as to what hap- 
pened before I found myself at the 
hospital I still knew nothing. 

I was confused as I was telling all 
this, and at the end I burst out cry- 
ing, and said that I was not Maggie, 
though Kate had called me that; that 
I had had a name of my own once, I 
was sure, though nobody could tell 
me what it was; and I stretched out 
my arms to them and begged them to 
believe me, and help me to find my 
own people. 

I can see all their faces now as 
they looked at me—Mrs. Carter, 
with the tears in her eyes; Olive, 
dark-browed and decided, her head 
held high; Kirtland, lying back in his 
chair, lazy and smiling—as usual — 
yet kind, too; and Winstan, gravely 
pitying. It was Olive who came 
forward and put her arms protect- 
ingly around me. She has a deep 
contralto voice, as beautiful as she 
is herself, and she said: 

“You poor little dream-girl, I be- 
lieve every word you say.” 


ra 


HEN they all began talking at 

once, and saying that it was plain 
to be seen that I was educated, and a 
lady. But as Olive took my hand 
something in it scratched her, and 
when she held mine up they saw that 
there was a ring with a diamond in it, 
turned inward, on my fourth finger; 
it had had some worsted wound over 
it, to hide it—Kate had done that. 


I had on the ring when I was taken to the hospital, and 
Kate wouldn’t let me sell it; she said I might find out 
through that who I was. 

Well, this is all of the first part. I have been here ever 


since. 


Of course the doctor came to see me, and two more 


doctors afterward; they say my case is very interesting. 
And the Carters have tracked me back to Kate and the 
hospital, all right enough—I’ve seen Kate once—and they've 





advertised in the papers. They thought at 
first that it would be only a few days before 
they found out who I was, yet all this time 


has passed and no one has come for me I 
wonder if no one wants me any more At fir 
I was dull and composed most of the time, but 
lately I’ve begun—not to remember; I can’t 
remember—but somehow to know what Is 
happening to me. . 
| have beer here over two months now, and 
know that I can’t live here alway I try to 
be useful: I can sew a little, and I <oout wall 
ing with little Kay and A: 1ietimes, and 
read them stories, and | stay h Mrs. Carter 
when Olive is busy, because she doesn't like t 
be left alone without any e to talk to she 
likes to talk all the time. IL know he likes me, 
and believes in me, vet | have heard her con- 
sider all sorts of quest able ideas when some 
one else propounded. them, and wonder dubi- 
ously in concert as to whether | have been a 
tight-rope dancer, though I can’t walk a plank 


steadily; or a concert-hall singer, though I 
can’t sing a note. 
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Aucust 5.—Oh, I love them all— Mrs. Carter, and 
dear Olive, and the children, and Kirtland, and Winstan 
—oh, Winstan! Winstan, they tell me, was a great 
athlete; that means when he was in college he won a 
great many games; he hasrows of gold medals on a green- 
covered board in his room, but he won't let his mother 
ever tell about them to visitors. It’s the only thing that 
makes him angry; he says if he is going to be “‘shown 
off’’ he'll go and live somewhere else. He has an odd, 
perfectly direct way of doing everything. If somebody 
told us while we were at dinner that there was a burglar 
in the room above Winstan would be going upstairs three 
steps at a time before the person had finished speaking, 
choke the burglar into submission, telephone for the 
police, and be back in his place at the table before we had 
finished our dessert, and refuse to say anything more 
about it. He talks very little. when you think of it; but 
he’s one of those people who seem to prop you up while 
they listen. I do not know why it is. ‘ 


5% 
Fs gpaic 6.—At first I only knew the thing I was 


doing, if you can understand that. Then everybody 
began to tell me things, and bring me geographies and 
histories, and show me pictures; and then I seemed not 
to remember—I am never conscious of remembering — 
but to learn it all at once, without effort, though I make 
queer mistakes. With one part of my brain I seem to be 
all right, but the other part doesn’t work. If I try to 
think at all it’s like having my head smash up against 
that stone wall. I didn’t realize it at first, but I know 
now that it’s wonderful that every one believes in me. 
I heard Olive say laughingly one day to a stranger: ‘‘Oh, 
you can talk that way about Dream until you see her, 
but when you do you'll be just as crazy about her as every 
one else is.” That was sweet of Olive, wasn’t it ? 

I did not say before that they have tried me with all 
sorts of names, male and female—and cities and coun- 
tries and languages. Nothing brings me any remem- 
brance, but I am tired to death afterward, and feel so 
miserable that I have disappointed them. I try and try 
to recollect. Sometimes I am quite sure that I see myself 
sitting by a hearth, and my father and my mother are 
there, and we laugh and talk together. 


Avucust 7.—Are there people longing for me some- 
where, eating their hearts out for me? Sometimes their 
longing comes over me like a wave and meets my longing 
for them, and it is almost more than I can bear. I want 
to call out over and over again, ‘I don’t know how to get 
back to you—I don’t know how!’’ For whom do I wear 
this ring? But that makes me tremble; it frightens me. 
Perhaps I am not my own—perhaps I belong to some one 
else. I said I could remember nothing, but something | 
know that I can’t explain. There are only two flights of 
stairs in this house, but sometimes—when it is night and 
the wind blows—is it because [ forget or remember ? 
when | get to the top of the second flight I have a terrible 
feeling that I must keep on up another—and another— 
and another. Once | hit my head against the wall before 
I knew it, trying to go up farther. 


Avucust 8.—The doctors all say now that it is better 
for me not to try to remember, that the bruised powers 
of my brain must have no further strain put on them, 
that if they are left unheeded they will themselves grad- 
ually find their strength. I know that even now I often 
let my mind find things for me when I've lost them; if 
I've mislaid a book or a key, if 1 stop trying to think, and 
just stand still and let my mind go back naturally to 
what I have been doing since the time that I know I had 
the article, in afew minutes the traces of what happened 
after that begin to come back, too. But yet, ah, yet!— 
no matter how [| stand still and think I cannot get back 
to what happened before I knew that I was in the hospital. 


eX 


_ 9.—I think there could never have been a 
pleasanter family than this—I say it, who know noth- 
ing ofany otherfamilies! Theyarevery united, yet as I get 
to know them better I see that the household rope is not 
so evenly twisted as it seems—some strands pull and 
some sag. Nobody really lives the other person's life; 
they each intensely live their own. Mrs. Carter loves 
them all, but she is always fussing a little for fear she 
doesn’t please Olive. She will give up her own comfort 
any time for Olive, yet there are certain small customs 
on which she takes a frantically obstinate stand. All the 
curtains in the house are taken down on the first of May, 
and all the down quilts taken off the beds and put away 
no matter what the weather. Olive says she knows it 
really hurts Mrs. Carter’s feelings so much if they are kept 
out, that Olive, who is a chilly person, pretends to put 
hers away, and actually sneaks it out of the closet every 
night. Olive is very good to her. Olive’s position is 
perhaps better than that of most daughters-in-law—she 
has money. She is perfectly wrapped up in her children, 
and works so hard over them that she seldom has time for 
anything else; she has nurses and maids, but whatever 
they do she does too. 

She has been as generous as possible to me; she has 
insisted on sending for clothes for me—lovely things— 
oh, a great deal more than I need. I know Kirtland likes 
to see them on me, and so does Winstan. I mustn’t 
talk of himso much. When I'm not thinking of clews I'm 
thinking of Winstan; I can’t describe it—I suppose it’s 
because he found me—but I have such a feeling toward 
him. Every night when he comes home and his eyes fall 
on me—lI wait all day for that moment. I’m alwavs 
afraid beforehand; | think: “Will he be glad to see me 
tonight? Will he begin to think to himself, ‘Is that girl 
here yet?’” But sofar he is always glad, and it makes me 
feel just as if [hada present. 

But I mustn’t think so much of him. I must think of 
clews; that is why I was writing about the down quilts. 
The other night I was cold, and Olive told me where to get 
one, and I pulled one out with little pink and green par- 
rots all over it; and all of a sudden [ found myself looking 
at it and saying, “Querida mia, Querida mia!’’ and I was 
trembling! It seemed as if that stone wall was dissolving 
and | could sce a rainbow light on the other side of it: 
and then the wall was solid and stony once more. Every- 
thing went but the words; I managed to keep them, 
somehow. I told Winstan about it. I have a sacred 
feeling that I mustn’t keep anything from him, though it 


was someway very hard to do. He says the words are 
Spanish, and that they mean “ My dearest.” We both 
looked at the ring on my hand, and something chill 
seemed to come up between us. 


AvuGustT 20.— Yesterday all the servants went on a pic- 
nic, and the family did all the work. Olive and Kirtland 
cleared the table, and Winstan and I washed the dishes 
that is, I was to wash them and he to dry them, but he 
would put his hands in the dishpan too; his fingers felt so 
funny and slippery in the soapsuds. He was quite differ- 
ent from usual, as absurd as a boy. One thing is certain, 
I have washed dishes before! I found myself using a neat 
little method about everything. I think we must have 
lived plainly at my home—my little, sweet home! I can 
hear myself saying—or I fancy I can—‘'I will wash the 
dishes tonight, Mother, while you read with Father.” I 
can see them look at me as I stand in the doorway, as if 
they loved me so much! I have such nice, comforting 
thoughts when I’m with Winstan. 





AvuGustT 21.—Querida mia, Querida mia!—my dearest! 
—I wonder who said those words once? I hate that 
parrot quilt. I put it back on the closet shelf tonight, 
and took out one with nice white flowers on it. 


ot 


F. pee 23.—I sat with Mrs. Carter all last evening, 
and shetalked. Olive was upstairs with the children, 
Kirtland had gone over to the Kennedys’, and Winstan 
was making a call on a girl who has just come back from 
abroad—they all know her very well; her name is Mary 
Fordyce. I amonly Dream! But of course I have a real 
name somewhere, quite as good as hers. 

Well, Mrs. Carter talked of Mary Fordyce, her beauty, 
her wealth—she is richer, it appears, even than Olive; 
why does Mrs. Carter care so much about money? She is 
well enough off herself. 

‘* Mary Fordyce has had more men propose to her than 
any girl | know, Dream. Winstan and she have always 
been the greatest friends. I think it’s so lovely when a 
young man and a girl can really be friends.”’ We left no 
part of her toilette or her person undiscussed. ‘I’m sure 
she will be glad to get back here, Dream, to a good mani- 
cure. When you are traveling it is so hard to get a reli- 
able manicure. Mary Fordyce has the most beautiful 
hands; they have such a look of race. So have her ears— 
she has a mole under the left one. Somebody told me 
once that a mole under the left ear indicated—I’ve for- 
gotten, but something very nice indeed. But when 
she comes here, Dream, you must notice her hands—her 
feet are beautifully shaped too, but her hands ——”’ 

Oh, oh, oh! When a person will keep on talking, and 
never, never stop, like that! Why did they leave me here 
alone with her? 


AuGust 26.—Last night the wind blew—oh, howit blew! 
It soughed in the trees, it rose and fell, a September gale, 
they said afterward. I felt that I was going to be swept 
away bodily with it intothe blackness. I turned onall the 
electric lights, but it was just as black outside. I held on 
to the brass post of the bed—I was cold with horror. 
I felt as if | were shrieking, yet I knew that I did not make 
asound. Then all the electric lights went out, and I was 
left clinging to the darkness. It seemed as if I must run 
out into the hall and up and up those stairs, up and up 
and out into that raving storm. 

At last I got up shivering, and clung to everything I 
could, because I could hardly walk, and I felt for a ball 
of thick twine that I knew was on my dressing-table, and 
I crept out into the hall; the wind was blowing so hard 
that everything in the house rattled—no one could hear 
me. I crept down the hall until I found the balusters; I 
counted until the fourth on the landing, and tied my 
twine to that. The fourth baluster is just in front of 
Winstan’s door. I kept the ball in my hands and went 
back into my room; and I put on my thick gown and 
sat ina big chair with the white-flowered quilt over me; I 
twisted the cord tight around my wrists, and held on to it 
while the wind blew. It was twisted tight around my 
wrists, and one end was tied to the baluster by Winstan’s 
door; and while that stood fast I knew that I was safe; 
nothing could draw me out of the house! 

By-and-by the storm lulled. I slept a little, very 
lightly, and then the dawn began to come blessedly in at 
the windows. It was a beautiful, calm morning; and 
when I crept out to untie the cord around the baluster I 
felt so ashamed and foolish, and my fingers fumbled so, 
I had to get the scissors and cut the twine, instead of 
untying it. I heard Olive say the next day, when she 
saw the string dangling: ‘‘ That must have been one of the 
children’s tricks.”” 1 said I told Winstan about every- 
thing that seemed ‘a clew,” but I could never tell him 
about that night. And it was a clew to terror! I don’t 
want to follow it—oh, I want to wake up out of this 
dream, and leave all my terrors behind forever! 


ox 


f gah 29.— Yesterday I was talking to Olive. I was 
lying on the couch, in my white kimono, looking out at 
the blue sky through the green vines, and at the blue river, 
with the boats sliding past on it. I saw Olive going down 
the hall, and called her in. She had on an old brown 
skirt and a faded dressing-sacque, and her hair—she has 
lots of it—was strained tightly back from her face. I 
believe she had been washing the children’s flannels, so as 
to be sure they wouldn’t shrink! I made her take off her 
thick things and let her hair down in a braid, and put ona 
kimono herself, and sit down by me. She looked so 
pretty; she has a lovely neck and arms. I said: 

“Olive, why do you wear such old things? Why don’t 
you dress yourself up more?” 

And she laughed and said: ‘‘Oh, you don’t have to fuss 
and prink after you’re married, Dream; it bores me 
frightfully to think about clothes for myself. I adore to 
get things for the children—and for you, Dream; and 
that reminds me that I want you to have one of those 
embroidered linens such as Mary Fordyce had on the 
other day; she brought it from Paris.” 

The feeling of her goodness choked me for a minute, 
and then I said: ‘‘Olive, you mustn't; 1 have no claim 
on you; I don’t belong here; I don’t belong anywhere!”’ 

And she put her beautiful, kind arm around me and 
held me close to her and said: ‘‘ You are just my little 
sister in trouble. Never say you don’t belong!” 


Little sister! I felt somehow so extraordinarily com- 
forted, so extraordinarily light on my feet, so natural! 
And after a moment I slipped from her embrace and 
walked over to the chiffonier, and opened the drawer and 
stood looking down into it. Olive asked: ‘‘ What are you 
looking for, Dream?’”’ I answered: ‘‘The sandalwood 
box.”” The sandalwood box! There was no box there. 

For the moment everything seemed plain; it was as if 
some scene would shiver out from the blankness into four 
walls, and take shape around me. And, after all, there 
was nothing. 


AuGust 30.—There are times when I like myself in the 
glass—when I have on my white muslin, trimmed with 
lace, and a blue filet in my curly locks. My cheeks are 
not so pale now as they were. A dimple is nicer than a 
mole—I have not yet seen Mary Fordyce. 


ox 


EPTEMBER 2.—I am sick of being shown to people! 
That girl came here at last, to Sunday dinner, ina pale 
pink frock with an odd little French guimpe of black and 
white lace. She knows them all very well—oh, very well! 
Little Kay ran from me to climb in her lap; he calls 
her Auntie May. After dinner she sat on the arm of 
Winstan’s chair and teased him; they both laughed a 
great deal. I don’t think much of her wonderful hands, 
but she has a pretty foot; it swung in full view, in a white 
clocked stocking and a little black slipper. She and 
Winstan laughed a great deal. She retied his necktie for 
him—her fine hands touching his chin; she told him not 
to bite them. J would have liked to bite them! After- 
ward she went through his pockets—I never saw a girl 
paw over a man as she did. He only laughed at her; 
everybody laughed, even Mrs. Carter; but it made me so 
sick I actually trembled with disgust. 


SEPTEMBER 3.—I did not come downstairs this morning 
until after Winstan left. He has gone away tor a week. 
I fancied that he waited for me to come down and say 
good-by to him, but I couldn’t. Last night the wind 
blew again. A branch of a tree was broken, and all night 
it swished and knocked against my windowpane, but 
the storm outside was not so bad as the storm in my heart. 
I am tired, and Iamalone! Noone can be so alone as I, 
for I have not even a past to belong to! 


SEPTEMBER 8.—I have been so interested in other 
things for the last few days that somehow I forgot all 
about clews. There was a great clatter of wagons outside 
in the street this morning, and all of a sudden I heard 
some one calling me—calling my name; I knew it was my 
name, although I couldn’t quite catch it. I ran out into 
the hall, but there was no one there. 


SEPTEMBER 10.—I must go away from here, I cannot 
stay. Olive and Kirtland went out to a dance together 
this evening, she in her low-necked, black lace dress with 
a red rose in her hair. She looked very handsome. I sat 
with Mrs. Carter all the evening; for a wonder she did 
not talk; she read a book. Winstan came in, and we all 
sat there reading—that is, I don’t think any of us really 
read much! Twice my eyes and Winstan’s met, and he 
smiled a little, as usual, but he looked grave again imme- 
diately. I must go away from here, I cannot stay. I 
belong to no one in this house. But perhaps I belong to 
some one that I don’t want to belong to, some one that I 
have forgotten; he shall not find me—no, no/ 


er 
he gee ae BER 12.—Last night Winstan and I took a 


walk together. It was the first time since the night he 
found me that we have been really alone. We have often 
talked apart from the others for a little while, on the piazza 
or in the drawing-room or library, but we have never gone 
off alone before. It made me feel quite proud someway 
when he came up before everybody—there were some 
visitors on the piazza—and asked me to go with him 
He looked very nice in his gray suit, without any hat, as 
we set off. 

I wonder what there is in walking along beside a per- 
son like that, and trying to keep step, that makes it seem 
so intimate? We walked along the bank by the river, just 
talking about anything that came up, and laughing ai 
little things. Then we went down on the disused whart 
and sat far out in the water, on the thick, square log at 
the end. There was no moon; the colored lights of the 
steamboats and the launches and the sailing craft went 
twinkling past with a cool splashing of water; the wind 
blew gently in our faces. At first we still talked of very 
usual things; but at last, when we had been quiet for a few 
minutes, Winstan said, in that perfectly direct way of his: 

“Dream, I want you to know that I love you better 
than any one else in the world.” 

Oh! 1 can hear him saying it now. He went on to tell 
me that he felt that he had no right to take advantage of 
my position and speak before I had found out about 
myself—there might be barriers that couldn’t be disre- 
garded; that he loved me too much not to take into 
consideration for the future everything that ought to be 
considered, and he knew he had no right to ask me to 
marry him yet, or, perhaps, even to tell me what he was 
telling me now—oh, I was glad and proud that he spoke 
like that! But he wanted me to know beyond question 
that he loved me, and had from the first, though he must 
not ask me whether I cared for him, and everything 
should go on exactly the same as if he hadn't spoken. 

And I said: ‘‘Yes, that would be best,’’ and the next 
thing I knew my arms were around his neck and I was 
crying, with my head on his heart. When I could speak 
at last all I could say was: ‘‘I don’t want any other girl 
to touch you!” 

It was a long time before we went back to the house, 
with the sweet smell of the wet clover coming up through 
the darkness. I am sure no lover has ever kissed me 
before. Whatever is hidden in the past it is not that! 
Oh, I don’t want to remember anything now! I don’t 
want to wake up; I den’t want to be anything but 
Winstan’s Dream! 


SEPTEMBER 15.—I am here in the darkened room. 
They think I am asleep. I cannot sleep—oh, I have 
waked at last, and I can never sleep again! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 58 
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ZPREADING aside the 
® skirts of his ample frock 
| coat Mr. Bradshaw sank 
} down and disappeared in 
ithe secret recesses of 
3, one of the club’s leather- 
Bee 44 covered armchairs. 

“You ou can never count on a woman’s 
using much judgment in the choosing of 
a husband,” he observed cheerfully. 

“Why this pessimism ? What have 
you been eating?” 

“It was a pure case,” he continued, 
ignoring the fact that he had even tasted 
the wedding breakfast, ‘‘of reaching out 
and taking the nearest thing at hand. 
She used to fall over him when she came 
down in the morning, and he was there 
under her feet all day long until it was 
time to fix the fires for the night. He wasa 
habit. She didn’t fall in love with him—she got acclimated.” 

A thin man on the window-seat put down his paper with 
an air of interest. 

‘You believe in propinquity then?” he said, balancing 
the j jeweled word on the tip of his tongue. 

‘Never knew it to fail. Take a man, selected at random, 
and a girl, selected ditto, and let them eat three meals 
toge ther for a while and it’s all off.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” said Thorne. ‘Or rather, I would 
like to see it tried. Suppose you take your man at random 
—Tanner out there on the street, for instance—and the first 
nice girl who comes along, and bring them together as you 
say; will your synthesis work out?” 

“Of course it will. It’s nature.’ 

“Nature, your grandmother! Tanner would explode your 
theory in a minute. As an electrical engineer he finds the 
outside universe a mere inci- 
dent. He’s a man of one idea. 
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“Tf you could I’d believe your theorem. You must 
understand,” Thorne explained to the thin gentleman, “‘that 
Miss Page is our prize social factor. She never misses a tea- 
fight, nor a german, nor a reception, nor a buzzing of any 
sort, unless it is to go to another. She belongs to the 
‘Success or Bust’ division and goes after Popularity with an 
axe. Altogether she’s the most charming girl I know.” 

‘““*Tyeb?’” inquired the stranger. 

“No, she’s a second-year girl. Now you could imagine the 
absolute absurdity of pairing off such a dainty, light-as-a- 
muffin girl as that with a heavyweight like Tanner. Yet 
Bradshaw thinks a minute and says, ‘ Yes, yes, it could be 
done.’ Oh, Braddy, you inane, crazy, chuckle-headed ——” 

Mr. Bradshaw, unheeding these complimentary allusions, 
leaned over excitedly and touched his companion on the arm. 

“Thorne,” he said, ‘‘let’s do it.” 





“Well, if you want to run the risk 
of a large social mess ——”’ 

‘Pooh, pooh! I never assisted at any- 
thing of the sort in my life.’ Bradshaw 
waved the thought aside. 

Thorne laughed. 

“There, I knew you’d agree,” cried 
his companion, slapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘I shall ask you to lend me 
the ‘Kestrel.’ The party will sail up 
the bay.” 


HE sun danced on the waves.and the 

pretty, white “Kestrel” rose and fell 
softly as they rippled pat-pat-pat against 
her bows. The sky overhead was solid 
blue, and in the clear, thin air you could 
even see the launches landing at Old 
Point, and sailors wigwagging from the 
bridge of the battleship in the channel. The ‘‘Kestrel’’ was 
in her holiday attire. Her sails were all unstopped, the big 
anchor was up and lashed, and still they waited. 

Mr. Bradshaw, in expansive duck, emerged from the 
cabin. 

“‘Braddy, old chap,” said Mrs. Montgomery, ‘who in 
the name of peace are we waiting for? Don’t you know it 
bores me to wait?” 

Bradshaw handed her the glasses. 

“See if your younger eyes can distinguish,” he requested, 
‘‘Miss Page or your brother or Mr. Maigne?”’ 

She sighted on the slip and found the girl and her brother. 

‘“Mr. Maigne is not there.” 

Bradshaw was not disturbed. Miss Page brought aboard 
a telegram from the missing man saying that he would be 
unable to come. The fat gentleman expressed regret. 

Presently, having all aboard, 
they weighed anchor and swung 











Let him eat three meals a day 





with a girl for a month and at 
the end of that time he proba- 
bly wouldn’t recognize her on 
the street.” 

‘‘Oh, rot! He’d be sending 
lier roses by the tubful.” 

Thorne watched the man on 
the pavement, examining in his 
absorbed way the apparently 
not very unusual stretch of 
trolley wire above. 

‘I can’t imagineit. Now to 
prove what Isay. If you or I 
were out there and saw a pretty 
thing, like the Page girl there, 
coming down the street we'd 
fall all over the fruit-stand to 
make the high sign toher. But 
Tanner only stands and looks 
at the wire shining in the sun. 
What do you suppose is the 

ith the wire,anyway?” 
oor 

'denly there was a crack- 
ling noise aloft. The engineer 
held up his hand to the car at 
the corner. The bright copper 
fused and parted and one long 
end dropped to the pavement, 
where it carried on an electrical 
conversation with the tracks— 
to the intense alarm of the 
oncoming traffic. A crowd 
sprang up instantly from 
nowhere. Teamsters dis- 
mounted and tried to back 
their wagons into places already 
occupied by other wagons. The 
fruit-vender feverishly packed 
up oranges and figs preparatory 
to moving. But Tanner, seiz- 
ing the Italian’s chair, walked 
out with it into the street and 
stood on it. And the wire, 
apparently recognizing him as 
one having authority, writhed 
over to him and was captured 

in his hands. 

The crowd, which took this 
rather for bravery than for 
knowledge of materials, mur- 
mured admiringly, and the men 
at theclub threw up the window 
toapplaud. But he only looked 
down the street for the repair 
wagon and surrendered the 
wire to the men when it came. 

A girlin Burgundy-red stood 
at the edge of the crowd. 
When he came back to the 
sidewalk carrying the chair she 
made a movement forward to 
speak to him. But something 
in hisabsent expression stopped 
her. She bit her lip and went on. 

He spoke to a man on the 
wagon, who nodded respect- 
fully, and thanking the fruit- 








out into the channel with a 
light breeze over the quarter. 
The crew aboard the com- 
modore’s yawl waved their 
hats, a few lone passengers on 
the upper deck of the foolish 
little steamboat at the dock 
stared at them incredulously, 
the huge mainsail filled, and 
the ‘ Kestrel” lay down daintily 
till the water splashed in her 
lee scuppers. 

Tanner took up the glasses 
and went forward. As he 
turned for an instant to the 
group in the stern he met Miss 
Page’s glance, and made a 
mental note that she was 
rather good-looking. They 
were making good time now. 
The big, shingled yacht club 
grew. small in the distance, 
and already they were almost 
abeam of the Ripraps. He 
became conscious of some one 
coming toward him. As Thorne 
brought the ‘‘ Kestrel’? round 
the outer buoy the boat 
careened and the girl landed 
almost in his arms. He was 
able to catch her just in time 
to set her decorously on her 
feet. He cast a suspicious 
glance toward the man at the 
wheel, but Thorne was looking 
dead ahead. 

ast 


‘I didn’t realize it was going 
to be so jerky,” said Miss Page. 

That was the sort of remark 
Tanner never replied to 

‘What are you doing here, 
Mr. Tanner?” 

Hle closed the glasses and 
put them on the cabin. 

‘I rather like all this waste 
of water,” he said. ‘I some- 
times feel as if I’d like to be 
Robinson Crusoe and be cast 
away on a desert island all 
alone, where you could have 
time to think and not be ham 
pered by all the rules of civiliza 


tion.” 

‘But all alone?—I should 
expire.” 

He considered the question 
seriously. ‘I shouldn't insist 
on being alone. But they 


would have to be congeni 
Jut what would you d ) for 




















vender for his chair proceeded 
down the street, already ab- 
sorbed i in some new problem. 


‘‘He seems to be a man of some authority,” said the gen- 


tleman on the window-seat, who was a stranger. 


“He's elec trical engineer for the company,” Bradshaw 


explained. ‘A very valuable man. 


‘“‘Didn’t Miss Page look well?” cried Thorne. ‘I thought 


she was going to fall on Tanner’s neck. Now there, Braddy: 
there’s your chance. 
those two by makiny ‘})em eat three meals a day together?” 
Thorne smiled deri- ly ; 

“Of course I cor replied Bradshaw. 


. 


jsp t you pull off a match between 


We can use our house on the Rappahannock—they’'ve 
fixed the roof now. Mrs. Montgomery will chaperon— 
charmed to do it. W hat do you think of that; itd 

‘Miss Page won't go,” objected Thorne. ‘She'll kick if 
she is to be paired off with Tanner. 

‘‘Nonsense. We'll invite Maigne for her, and make him 
send a telegram at the last moment saying he can't go. 


amusement—withoutany other 
Bi people or dances or : 
| ‘I shouldn’t feel the nt 
imusement.” 
‘Oh, it’s part of my li | 
couldn’t exist without 
‘Then you wouldn't be a 
good person to be cast a\ 
eee on a desert island at all.” 
“Tanner Almost Impatiently Swung Her Out From the Boat and Carried Her to the Shore” “Oh, no. I'd rathet spend 
the winter on a steam yacht.” 
“Do what, you blithering idiot?” She turned her big, brown eyes up to him and laughed 
‘A house-party, you know. Take Tanner and the girl. “I’m afraid I'm a very prosaic person,’ she added, in a 
Pair them off so he’li have her all the time. Icanarrange it. tone that left him somewhat in doubt as to whether shi 


felt it was a matter for sympathy or congratulation. 
‘“*T shouldn’t call it prosaic oe 
“What would you call it?” 
He considered her carefully. I don’t know.” 
She laughed, a nicely-modulated laugh. ‘‘ But, anyway, 
not prosaic. Isn't it delightful? And perhaps you ‘da almost 
as lief talk to me as play on your wireless instrument?” 


————————————————————————— 
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But she never found that out, for just then Mrs. 
Montgomery came to say the others were going ashore 
to a little Lieutenant's tea somewhere, and did she care 
to go? No, she didn’t. She wouldn’t go ashore in that 
oily boat for a dozen teas. 

Mrs. Montgomery laughed. “I mind the tea more than 
the oil,’’ she said, ‘‘so I'll keep you company.” 

But as the others, apparently minding neither, were 
determined to go, Thorne brought the ‘ Kestrel”’ up into 
the wind and dropped anchor off the slip at Old Point. 

Mr. Bradshaw made fast the anchor chain. 

“You haven't given her enough chain,” 
Thorne. 

“Plenty,” replied the other. “Is Miss Page going 
ashore ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Tanner, old chap, would you mind staying aboard to 
see that everything goes well?” 

“‘T don’t know a thing about a sailboat.” 

“Just the man. Good-by.” 

They all piled into the gasoline dingey, Mr. Bradshaw's 
generous form in the stern-sheets keeping the propeller 
well under water. Miss Page, Mrs. Montgomery, her 
brother Jimmy (who, having quarreled with some one in 
the party, refused to go with it) and Tanner were left 
alone on the sloop. 

““Thunder,” said Mrs. Montgomery, stretching her 
pretty arms before her, ‘‘I’m so sleepy I can taste it.” 


5X 


commented 
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Tanner watched the two women go below with their 
arms about each other. He wondered at the tempera- 
ment that could rise, cheerful and undismayed, as Mrs. 
Montgomery’s had, out of the sea of trouble that had 
enveloped her. He remembered vague tales of her mar- 
riage to a reckless man-about-town, who had ended by 
committing suicide after an attempt to shoot her. 

He was not a man, however, to waste much specula- 
tion on a thing of that sort, and, reaching to the cabin 
top, he dragged down a big roll of steel wire into the 
cockpit. Bradshaw had persuaded him to come by prom- 
ising him that he could put up a wireless instrument 
when he got there, if he wanted to. 

‘‘What are you going to do now?” demanded Jimmy. 

“Overhaul this apparatus.”’ 

“‘Wouldn’t you rather help me straighten out the pots 
and pans in the galley?” asked the other incredulously. 

Tanner snapped the lock of his rosewood case. 

“IT believe I would.” 

“You know,” confided Jimmy, as they entered the 
galley, ‘‘I’d about as soon cook as do anything I know of.” 

“So would I,’’ responded the other, surreptitiously 
stepping on something black that was not a currant. 

“Filthy place,” commented Jimmy. 

‘“‘Let’s wash the dishes.” 

This seemed only an act oi charity. It might have been 
half an hour—it might have been an hour and a half — 
before they finished this absorbing task. In the little 
galley (which, in a house, would not have been honored 
with the name of closet), lighted only by a twelve-inch 
skylight, they were utterly oblivious, as they mopped and 
scrubbed, to the prosaic world without—until suddenly 
they were startled by a splash of water on the glass 
above. Instantly Jimmy jumped on the wood-box, 
flung off the hatch and stuck his head out into the air. 

“It’s raining,’ he shouted, ‘‘and there’s such a fog I 
can scarcely see the stern of the boat.” 

Tanner rushed up on deck. He looked into a perfect 
wall of mist. ‘‘ They may lose us in a fog like this,” he 
said to Jimmy, who was at his heels. Picking up the 
megaphone, he shouted toward the wharf. No answer. 
He shouted again—several times. Still no answer. 
‘Strange,’ he muttered; ‘‘ we aren’t forty yards away.” 

Thinking they might have swung around with the tide 
he went forward to shout from the bow, glancing at the 
anchor chain as he passed. 

‘“Great goodness!” he cried. 

Jimmy ran up the deck, knocking over the galley stove- 
pipe as he went. ‘What is it?” he asked. 

The other pointed to the anchor chain, which was pull- 
ing so far to stern that the chain did not enter the water 
until almost under the port rigging, whereas it should 
have been pulling in just the opposite direction. ‘‘ We've 
dragged our anchor!” 

Just then a bell rang behind the mist. It was tolling 
regularly, coming nearer. Suddenly it stopped and then 
rang out again over their very heads. The huge, dark 
shadow of a schooner at anchor towered above them for 
an instant, menacing and formless like a phantom ship— 
and then slipped by in the mist. 


Ill 
ITH an instinct of self-preservation Tanner ran 
back to the wheel and threw it hard over. He 
watched the compass eagerly. But the little black stripe 
stuck doggedly to east, a quarter north. The “ Kestrel” 
had not answered to her helm. 

He could still hear the bells ringing behind the banks 
of fog, and somewhere ahead a steamer was toot-tooting its 
hoarse siren at intervals, like some one groping in the 
dark. There were other whistles. Two long, reverberat- 
ing bays rose out of the thickness somewhere to port, and 
he realized that an ocean-going craft was there feeling its 
way along at half-speed. 

Suddenly the whole thing appeared in the mist directly 
in front of them, its iron prow rising to unknown heights 
above, black anchors swinging from the bows, iron chains 
disappearing into the ship’s great, oval nostrils. He heard 
the chains rattle along the wire stay of the ‘‘ Kestrel’ — 
and then, amidst a wrenching and a splintering, during 
which he thought the topmast was going, the prow of the 
tramp sheared off the sloop’s bowsprit and carried away 
the jib and topmast stay. As the steamer veered off into 
the fog he caught sight of the wreckage and cordage trail- 
ing from her forefoot. His heart was thumping within 
him. ‘‘We must get up sail,” he cried. 

Runninz forward he seized the peak halyard, because 
he had remembered pulling on that rope at noon. Between 
them he and Jimmy, who remembered about the other 
halyard, managed to get the big sheet loosely up. He 
hastened to the wheel and under his hand the ‘‘Kestrel”’ 
swung around snd out of the channel. 

The doors of the companionway suddenly opened and 
Mrs. Montgomery, ir a yellow sou'wester and a ‘“‘slicker”’ 
which came down so low that she walked on it every time 





she took a step, ran up the stairs and threw a similar 
outfit on the deck. 

‘Put that on,’’ she told Tanner, without demanding a 
single explanation. When some one asked him a long 
while afterward what thing he was most grateful to any 
one for he said to Mrs. Montgomery for that. 

She sent Jimmy below to put on oilskins, and when he 
came up she took the wheel while he and Tanner pulled 
up the staysail, which seemed to have been left unharmed 
after the collision. It was raining sharply now and was 
growing so dark that they lighted the running lights. 

Tanner took the wheel from her and explained in a 
word what had happened. And then, though he tried to 
make her go below, she went up forward and took up her 
position as lookout, where presently, in a momentary 
shifting of the fog, she saw a green flash and then a white 
one. Following her directions the man at the wheel 
headed for the light, which presently they came alongside 
of at a safe distance. It was one of those lights built out 
of the water on iron supports. 

‘‘What light is that ?’’ demanded Tanner through his 
megaphone. 

There was a long pause and then a voice answered 
through the mist: ‘‘ Thimble Shoals.” 

‘‘What’s the course to Buckroe Beach?” 

‘‘No’-no’-west,’”’ came the answer, faint and far away, 
like a voice in a dream. And then the fog shifted and 
blotted out the glimmering light. 

The engineer took out his watch and saw it was six 
o'clock. A faint recollection was in his mind of having 
once sailed by Thimble Light and spending about three 
hours beating across to Buckroe. Therefore, with the 
wind almost directly astern, even with the present short- 
ened sail, it should not take more than two hours or two 
hours and a half now. And, as they were in the shallow 
waters of the Horseshoe, there was small chance of their 
being run down by any passing craft. 

But the little clock on the companionway struck two 
bells and there were no signs of the familiar pound-net 
poles that would have betokened the vicinity of Buckroe 
Beach. Miss Page ran up once, shivered in the thick 
air, and then ran down again. 


ox 


They sailed from nine o'clock until twelve. Mrs. 
Montgomery had long gone below. Jimmy came up to 
report both ladies asleep on the cushions in the cabin and 
went forward to look out for pound-net poles. Tanner 
watched the wavering dial till his eyes ached. According 
to all sane calculations they had been going in that direc- 
tion long enough to be up in the middle of the State by 
now. At one o'clock he sent Jimmy down to sleep, which 
was a wise provision, because Jimmy was asleep anyway. 

The little clock struck four bells. Mrs. Montgomery 
came up the companionway. 

‘“What’s that? Ten o’clock?’’ she demanded sleepily. 

“‘No. Two.” 

She looked aghast. ‘‘Why, where are we going?”’ 

As she stepped to the side she stumbled over Tanner’s 
coil of wire. 

He apologized for it. “If you will take the wheel for 
an instant I'll put it out of the way,” he said. 

He picked up the thing, which weighed about a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and with an effort put it on the 
cabin roof. 

Instantly she gave a cry of astonishment. ‘‘The com- 
pass shot back about two points when you did that,” she 
said. 

With an exclamation of disgust he ran to look. It did 
not take him an instant to see what had happened: the 
mass of steel had acted as a magnet and deflected the 
needle. ‘‘We have been sailing straight up the bay,” he 
exclaimed, viciously slamming the companionway door, 
which happened to be in his way. 

Mrs. Montgomery said nothing. 

‘‘T am going to anchor,” he said presently, determined 
not to be further duped by physical conditions. 

Just then the mist parted and floated away. They 
sailed out into a partly-moonlit night. Off to the star- 
board he could see a low-lying shore. 

“We will head in a little closer and lie there for the 
night,’”’ he said. 

Jimmy stumbled on deck and began heaving the lead 
in a semi-accurate way. The water was not deep. 

‘“‘Let down thestaysail, Jimmy,” Tanner cried. ‘‘ We've 
gone far enough.” 

But it was too late. The ‘‘Kestrel” struck, under way, 
like a freight car against a bumper, and quivered all over 
as she ran fast and firm into the bottom. In the dim light 
they could see the mud fouling the water around them. 

“T think that’s aground, without a doubt,” said Jimmy. 

Miss Page peeped out, sleepy and naively disheveled. 

“What happened ?”’ she cried, and then, “ Do you think 
we will be at Buckroe in time for breakfast ?”’ 

“I think,” said Jimmy, ‘‘ we'll be a little late.” 


IV 


T WAS perhaps four in the morning when the first 
streak of dawn split the sky behind the pine trees. 
Two buzzards, rising lazily at the signal, flapped around 
in idle circles above the beach. Behind the pines the sky 
grew pink, and suddenly, without warning and for no par- 
ticular reason, a brilliant streak of crimson spread through 
the clouds just above the treetops. On the instant all 
the little swamp ponds back from the shore shone out red 
as garnets. The bay around shone red. And the white 
gulls, sweeping down, splashed in a sea of crimson. The 
purple of the morning rose and rose and drove the night 
across the sky, until the little stars in the west, giving in 
to the pressure, disappeared—and it was morning. 
Tanner moved uneasily on his sailcloth and awoke. 
He lay with his head on his arm and watched the glitter- 
ing scene—the little birds, all thoroughly aroused to the 
morning’s work, the glinting windows of the cottage 
ashore, the idle, absurd splashing of the small but very 
earnest waves that rippled on the seemingly-deserted 
shore as far as he could see to north and to south. He 
rose presently and put out the white anchor light, which 
looked exceedingly foolish in the sunshine. Then, undress- 
ing, he dropped overboard in the cool water, where 
presently his splashing about brought Jimmy up on deck. 
When that sleepy young gentleman had sampled the 
water, objected to it and finally plunged in, they made 
investigations of the bottom and found that they had run 
aground ona bar. The water ahead and astern was over 


their heads, which was ample to float the sloop. But 
where she was she was thoroughly aground and seemed 
to have sunk farther in on the lowering of the tide. 

This fact was communicated at the breakfast-table. 

‘What are we going to do?”’ asked Mrs. Montgomery. 
‘Wait for high tide?” 

“Yes. It’s at three this afternoon,” replied Tanner. 

‘*Oh, how foolish. We must have gone aground about 
three this morning,’’ she added, half to herself. 

The engineer paused in the midst of helping himself to 
marmalade, and put down the jar like one who has no 
more interest in life. ‘If we went aground at three this 
morning,” he observed blankly, ‘‘it was flood-tide then 
and we'll never float off.” 

Almost instantly every one else—not because there was 
anything funny about it—began to laugh. Tanner delib- 
erated over the marmalade, with his spoon poised in the 
air, and then pushed it from him and stalked out on deck. 

‘“‘T think it’s a shame to laugh,” said Miss Page. 

“Oh, he hasn't the slightest sense of humor,”’ returned 
Mrs. Montgomery. ‘‘He ought to be cured.’’ But she 
ran up on deck, nevertheless, to have a word with him. 

“We're going ashore,’’ she said, returning presently. 

Jimmy found Tanner grimly lowering away the yaw!]- 
boat. It had not been used for so long that the pins were 
rusted in their sockets, Thorne having grown so used to 
using the power-boat that this one had become practi- 
cally unnecessary. 

‘‘T want to see what assistance we can get from that 
house ashore,” said the engineer, as he hit out the second 
pin and the davits swung out with a rush. 

Much to their surprise the boat did not leak when they 
put it in the water, but when four got into it the effects of 
being baked in the sun for a month began to show and the 
water oozed through in little geysers. This continued 
until, when they were within thirty or forty yards of the 
shore, the waves began to splash over the gunwales, which 
was too much for Tanner. He thoroughly explained to 
the boat his opinion of it, and then stepped over the side 
into the water. ‘I think we had better walk,”’ he said. 

Miss Page hesitated a moment and looked doubtful. 
Tanner almost impatiently swung her out from the boat 
and carried her to the shore. 

‘‘How beautifully strong you are!” she said. 
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The house on the shore proved to be a one-story affair, 
built of undressed lumber, very picturesque with its little 
panes of glass and dumpy chimney. It stood on a little 
rise of ground in the shadow of a bushy pine tree, whose 
trunk was one of the posts of the front porch. 

“You talk to them, Tanner,” said Jimmy; ‘‘you have 
that serious air.” 

The engineer, who had noticed the general air of desola- 
tion about, accepted the commission lightly. On investi- 
gation the house proved to be empty. It was locked all 
the way around, and the door at the rear was fastened with 
a padlock. They flattened their noses against the glass. 
Within all was swept clean and garnished. The room 
they could look into seemed to be a sort of living-room, at 
one end of which was a fireplace. The shank of an anchor 
stood upright above it, and a string of corks, such as 
fishermen use on their nets, hung in festoons below. Ina 
sort of alcove at the other end of the room were four 
bunks in pairs with the bedding carefully folded. All 
the windows were curtained off with white curtains hung 
on copper wire, which would not rust in the salt air. 
Through a door across the room they caught a glimpse uv 
the kitchen, with the pots all hung neatly in rows and 
the teakettle turned upside down on the stove. 

“Come away,” said Jimmy. “It’s too neat for me.” 

‘“‘Tt’s impossibly clean,’’ remarked his sister. ‘I 
would say it was somebody’s shooting-box if it were not 
for that.” 

They followed the only path that led from the house 
and found Tanner standing on a landing at the edge of a 
small pond. The planking of the landing was carefully 
padded by a thick rope nailed to it all around, to keep 
boats or canoes from being scratched or injured. At the 
side of the landing was a low boathouse. 

‘‘They evidently come here in canoes,’’ said he. 
‘“‘ This lake seems to be a part of a tremendous swamp— 
which cuts us entirely off from civilization.” 

“Tt cuts us off from civilization all right,’’ assented 
Jimmy, ‘‘because there’s no use trying to get anywhere 
on the beach.” 

As they turned back toward the house Jimmy looked 
surprised, and, gifted suddenly with an idea, sat down to 
figure it out, while the others went about on a tour of 
exploration. About an hour was spent in this, in which 
they found they were entirely cut off from inland, as they 
had supposed, by the swamp, which seemed to extend 
indefinitely in each direction. On their return Jimmy 
was still on the stump. 

He was terribly excited about something and hailed 
them as they came. Fishing through some papers until 
he found a crumpled photograph he handed it to them 
for inspection. ‘‘ Look at that,” he cried triumphantly. 

It was a picture of the house they had just looked at! 
A chorus of exclamations greeted him. 

“The house,” explained Jimmy, ‘‘belongs to Charlie 
Maigne. It’s his shooting-box. I couldn’t think for the 
longest while where I had seen it.” 

V 

ANNER broke the padlock. 

“Tf this belongs to Maigne,”’ he said, ‘‘ we might as 
well use it.” 

The house consisted of the living-room, the kitchen, 
and a small room adjoining the living-room, in which 
were four additional bunks. The kitchen was provided 
with a most comprehensive layout of dishes and utensils, 
and an abundance of canned and preserved things, all in 
convenient places. 

‘“‘Maigne’s sisters used to come with him,” said Jimmy, 
accounting for the neatness. 

‘““Mrs. Montgomery and Miss Page will be their suc- 
cessors,’’ said Tanner. 

“In the Robinson Crusoe sense?” 

“Exactly; unless Jimmy and I can carry out the 
anchor and pull off the sloop at flood-tide this afternoon, 
which is hardly likely. If we fail in that there are two 
ways out. One is to walk up or down the beach, which is 
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Maxwellton braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gied me her promise true 
Gied me her promise true, 
Which ne’er forgot will be; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie l’d lay me 
doon and dee. 





; 1 
the Old Song by WII 
Her brow is the snaw-drift, 
Her neck is like t swal 
Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone o - 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
And dark blue Is her : 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie I’d 


doon and dee. 
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And like wink 


Her voice is | 
Her voice is 


And she’s a’t 
And for bonni 
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This is the third of a series of full-page pictures painted for THE JOURNAL by W. L. Taylor, illustrating some of the world’s time-honored songs 
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The Morning of the Day 


51T BREAKFAST-TIM Eon Friday 
morning, April fourteenth, 1865, 
a young soldier came home 
from the war. His Captain’s 
uniform showed service, his 
strong-featured, earnest face was 
weather-bronzed. It wag the 
nation’s most distinguished home 
to which he came, the home 
whereon the war had borne more 
heavily than on any other in the 
land, but the welcome given him was in no respect dif- 
ferent from that which would soon be given by thousands 
of other American households to soldier-boys home 
from the war. 

His father and mother and little twelve-year-old 
brother were at breakfast when he joined them, and 
though it was less than a fortnight since he had seen 
them all down at City Point, so much had happened 
in that fortnight that it seemed a very long time indeed, 
and there was much to ask him. 

Particularly was his father anxious to ply him with 
questions about what had happened on Sunday— Palm 
Sunday—at a tiny Virginia hamlet called Appomattox. 

“Father,” said the Captain, his fine young face aglow 
with an enthusiasm splendid to see, ‘‘it was great! I 
wouldn’t for anything have missed seeing it: the little, 
barely-furnished room, so grudgingly yielded for the meet- 
ing; the stately, elegant Lee, with his white head and 
his spotless uniform, his jeweled sword and gold spurs; 
the small, stooping, shabby, shy man in the muddy, blue 
uniform, with no sword and no spurs—only the frayed 
and dingy shoulder-straps of a Lieutenant-General on the 
rumpled blouse of a private soldier; the little group of 
hushed, awed staff-officers, stepping on tiptoe and talking 
in whispers; the silence in the room as the terms of sur- 
render, those wonderful terms, were written and read and 
accepted; the salute to Lee as he rode away—the sad- 
ness of Grant as we went back to our army—oh, it was 
great! I never expect to see truer greatness.” 

His father nodded. His inexpressibly sad face had 
been lighted, as his boy talked, with a beautiful tender- 
ness, part of which was for joy of the thing the boy 
related and part for delight in the boy’s appreciation of it. 

“T’m glad you were there,” he said, ‘both for 
your sake and for mine; because, of course, there’s no 
getting any details out of —him.” 


ot 


HEN he told the Captain a little of the small, shy vic- 

tor’s arrival in Washington the day before, and of the 
demonstrations of the evening when the Capital went 
wild with joy. 

‘“And tonight he and Mrs. Grant are going to the 
theatre with your mother and me,” he went on, ‘‘and I 
suppose there’ll be a great to-do over him there.” 

Pride of that shy and unexultant little man rang in the 
tones of his voice and shone from every line of his 
beaming face. 

But there was another army still in the field against 
the Union, and he could not be quite happy until he 
knew that all bloodshed had ceased. So, after an early 
call from Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House, who 
was to start the next day on a Western trip, Abraham 
Lincoln took to his worn old trail between the White 
House and the War Office, and, presently, was hunting 
through the telegraph files for news from Sherman. 

As he stood there the grim War Secretary came out of 
his inner office and looked at the President over the top 
of his spectacles. He was stern and unsmiling, and he 
spoke to his Chief without apparent deference either to 
the Chief or to the Chief’s high office. 

“That theatre project for tonight’s a crazy one,”’ he 
said abruptly, ‘‘a most unnecessary risk, with the whole 
city on a spree. Take my advice and give it up.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ returned Lincoln. ‘‘Who’d want to harm 
me now? The war’s over—practically—we’re one people 
again. And what good would it do to kill me? Would 
Johnson—would anybody—feel sorrier for the South 
than I do? Could anybody feel sorrier for the South 
than I do?” 

““Rubbish!”’ snorted the Secretary angrily. ‘‘ The 
city’s full of your enemies.” 

“Well! and if it is? Wouldn’t I—wouldn’t any man 
—rather die once, and be done with it, than die a thousand 
deaths through fear? Come, Mr. Secretary, you've 
croaked dismally about my safety for three years, and 
yet, somehow, I have managed to get through unscathed.” 


oot 


HE Secretary turned on his heel and left the room. 
It was apparently nouse. An hour later he was sitting 
at the weekly Cabinet meeting listening to the President. 
‘IT hope,” the President was saying, “there will be no 
persecution, no bloody work, after the war is over. No 
one need expect me to take any part in hanging or killing 
those men, even the worst of them. Enough 
lives have been sacrificed.” 
When the talk turned on Johnston’s surrender to 
Sherman the President said he thought they would hear 
of it soon, because he had had, last night, his usual dream 
which preceded nearly every important event of the war. 
“I seemed to be in a singular and indescribable vessel,”’ 
he said, “but always the same, and to be moving with 
great rapidity toward a dark and indefinite shore. It 
must relate to Sherman this time, because my thoughts 
are in that direction, and | know of no other important 
event which is likely, just now, to occur.” 
He was a mystic, a seer, a believer in signsand portents, 
a man of implicit faith in the guiding and upholding of 
a Power much greater than his own. How, else, could he 
have dared to direct that war? 
“You say you dreamed it before Bull Run and Mur- 
freesboro, as well as before Vicksburg and Gettysburg?” 
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By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “The Death of Lincoln,” etc. 
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It was the practical-minded Grant who spoke, the man 
accustomed to taking counsel of —himself—and_ going 
ahead. How, else, could he have fought that war? 

‘“Yes,”’ agreed the President, ‘‘but though Bull Run 
and Murfreesboro were not won they were great vic- 
tories for us, in a sense, nevertheless. And one of the 
things this war has taught me is that sometimes when we 
seem to lose, we win most.” 


In the Afternoon 


HE mid-April afternoon was lovely as only Washington 

in April knows how to be. It was warm and bright 
and blossomy, and the Potomac shone in the sun like 
silver, the willows along its banks were like soft, green 
plumes, the lilacs in the parks were out in white and purple 
splendor. The President and Mrs. Lincoln were going 
for a drive. 

“To the Soldiers’ Home, Burke,” said the President 
as he stepped into the carriage. And over the old, 
familiar way to the Soldiers’ Home they went, drinking 
in the balmy air and delighting in the gay buntings that 
draped dwellings and business houses and Government 
buildings in honor of this long-prayed-for peace that was 
so near at hand. 

‘‘We’ve had four hard years, Mary,” the big, tender, 
whimsical man said to the little woman at his side—‘‘ four 
awful hard years. And | hardly dare to hope the four 
we’re facing will be very easy—there seems to be a good 
deal of bitterness in the country—a good many persons 
who don’t know the rules of the game when the fight’s off. 
But when we’re through here we sha’n’t be old—I'll only 
be sixty and ought to have some ‘go’ left in me. And 
we’ve saved some money—we'll save some more. Then 
we'll settle down in Chicago or in Springfield and I'll 
practice law, and we'll live, quietly and cozily, toa nice, 
green old age. Doesn’t that sound good to you?” 

His rugged face was full of tenderness as he spoke, and 
of wistfulness—wistfulness of a tired man for the sweets 
of simple living. 

When they got back to the White House they saw a 
group of gentlemen leaving, going across the lawn toward 
the Treasury; Richard Oglesby, War Governor of Illinois, 
was among them. 

““Come back, boys, come back!” the President 
shouted, waving his long arms in invitation. 

They went back, and the President took them up to 
his office on the second floor, where they sat, laughing and 
talking with him, till dinner-time. He had been reading 
a funny book which he was anxious to share with them, 
and he was continuously ‘‘reminded”’ of story after story 
of that wonderfully-pertinent sort that only he knew how 
to tell. In consequence, peal on peal of hearty laughter 
came floating out of the President’s office, so recently 
freed from its pall of sad anxiety; and when, after a 
while, a servant came to announce the President’s dinner, 
he replied, after an old, old boyish fashion: ‘‘In a min- 
ute.” Presently the servant returned—several minutes 
had passed. ‘I’m coming,’’ the President answered, but 
urged ‘‘the boys”’ not to hurry. 

Finally Tom Pendel, the doorkeeper, went up and 
called Governor Oglesby aside, explaining about the 
theatre party and the necessity of dining promptly. And 
Oglesby ‘called off” the others, their host protesting as 
they left that he’d “much rather swap stories than eat.” 


The Evening 


HE plans for the evening were changed, so far as the 

Grants were concerned. Early in the afternoon it 
became apparent to General Grant that he could get 
away from Washington on Friday night quite as well 
as on Saturday, so he and Mrs. Grant excused themselves 
to Mrs. Lincoln on the plea of their anxiousness to get to 
Burlington, New Jersey, to see their little Nellie, who was 
at school there. In the Grants’ place Mrs. Lincoln had 
asked Miss Clara Harris, daughter of Senator Ira Harris, 
of New York, and her fiancé, Major Henry Rathbone. 
The President’s carriage was to call for the young people 
and take them to the theatre. 


After dinner, at which Captain Robert Lincoln was 
present, Mr. Colfax called again, and brought with him 
Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts. They had a brief talk 
with the President in the library upstairs. Then the 
President excused himself to get his hat and coat. 

Stopping at the door of Captain Lincoln’s room he 
said: ‘‘We'’re going to the theatre, Bob; don’t you want 
to go?” 

“Tf it’s just the same to you, Father,” the young soldier 
replied, ‘‘I’d a whole lot rather stay home and go early 
to bed. I haven't slept in a bed in nearly two weeks.” 

“All right, my boy. Do just what you feel most like. 
Good-night.” 

“‘Good-night, Father.” 

Thus, casually, they parted. 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, had called and brought 
with him a friend, Judge Searles, who was anxious to see 
the President. And to the usher who brought this word 
upstairs Lincoln gave a note for the Senator: 


‘“‘T am engaged to go to the theatre with Mrs. Lincoln. It is 
the kind of an engagement I never break. Come with your friend 
tomorrow at ten and I shall be glad tosee you. A. LINCOLN.” 


ron 


Pe axe « on the usher’s heels he and Mrs. Lincoln and 
their callers descended the stairs, and at the door 
he stopped and wrote a card for Mr. Ashmun, who also 
was disappointed that the President’s evening was engaged 
and had been invited to come back at nine in the morn- 
ing. This was an hour before the beginning of the official 
day, and lest Mr. Ashmun have difficulty in persuading 
the doorkeepers that he had an appointment the President 
wrote for him the last words he was ever to pen: 


‘““Allow Mr. Ashmun and friends to come in at nine A. M. 
tomorrow. A. LINCOLN.” 


This he gave to Mr. Ashmun, then shook hands cor- 
dially with all his callers and got into the carriage. Ned 
Burke was driving, and Forbes, who acted as valet and 
footman, was also on the box. Parker, a special police- 
man who shared with Crook the duty of attending the 
President as guard, went to Ford’s Theatre on a car. 

After the young people were “ picked up”’ Mr. Lincoln 
seemed to abandon himself most happily to the festa! 
mood, and talked joyously of the good time coming, now 
that peace was assured. 

It was eight-thirtv or after when they reached the 
theatre, entered at the main door (which was near the 
south end of the facade), traversed the length of the inner 
lobby to the staircase, ascended, and retraversed thx 
same distance in the upper corridor. The box habitually 
set aside for the President’s use was a large one, made by 
taking out the partition ordinarily between two boxes 
and throwing them into one. This gave the honored 
guests more room and did away with any near neighbors 
who might annoy them. The boxes so used were the two 
balcony boxes on the right-hand side of the house as the 
audience reckons, the left from the actor’s point of view. 

As the distinguished party entered their box Miss 
Laura Keene, acting ‘‘ Florence Trenchard,’’ was trying to 
explain a joke to Mr. Emerson, who acted ‘‘ Dundreary,” 
the part originated by Mr. E. A. Sothern. Poor, stupid 
“Dundreary”’ couldn’t “see it.” 

“You can’t see it?’’ said ‘‘Florence.” 

‘*No, I cawn’t thee it,” lisped His Lordship blankly. 

“Well,” glancing up at the state box which the 
President was just entering, ‘“‘everybody can see that!”’ 
she said, and bowed. 

Then the orchestra struck up ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,’’ and 
the brilliant audience rose and cheered. 


ear 


T WAS over in a minute or two and the play went on. 
Mr. Lincoln sat in a large rocking-chair in the corner of 
the box nearest the audience, Mrs. Lincoln sat next, then 
Miss Harris, and in the corner nearest the stage Major 
Rathbone. Parker, the guard, who was supposed to sit 
at the door to the passageway behind the box, got s 
interested in the play that he left his post and took a 
seat near the front of the dress circle, whence he could see. 
‘“‘Our American Cousin”’ was a famous play, written 
by Tom Taylor, a London wit and literary man. It was 
first produced by Miss Keene at her own theatre in New 
York in 1858, and was an immediate success, bringing 
fame and fortune to her and to two members of her com- 
pany, Mr. Joseph Jefferson and Mr. Edward A. Sothern. 
These actors were not with her after that season, bu 
Miss Keene on that Friday night was playing her part 
for nearly the one thousandth time and the occasion was 
a benefit to her. 
The first act was finished soon after the Presidential 


party arrived. The second act was rung up and played 


During its progress the President got up and put on his 


overcoat, which he had hung, on entering, at the back of 
the box. The ladies were in evening costume and did 
not seem to feel any chill, but something made the big, 
gaunt man cold, and he put on his coat. 

About ten minutes past ten, while the third act was 
in progress, a young man of extraordinary beauty passed 
Buckingham, the doorkeeper, and entered the house. 
‘‘Buck”’ was counting his tickets, and to guard against 


any one’s passing him while he was thus occupied he 


stretched one arm across the doorway. Some one came 
up and took the arm down as if it had been a pasture- 
bar. ‘Buck’ turned and faced that winsome John 
Wilkes Booth, whom every one about the theatre—and 
elsewhere!—loved and humored. Booth grasped two of 
‘* Buck’s”’ fingers and shook them. 

“You don’t want a ticket from me, do you?” he said, 
smiling. 

It was too obvious a joke to need comment. Pooth 





was as free to come and go about that theatre as if he 
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A Batavian Cab, Called a “Sado,” From “Dos-a-Dos”’ 








AVA is not one country: it is two 
in one. There is the Java of the 
Javanese, and there is the Java 

of the Dutch; side by side, one within 
the other and each surrounded by the 
other, these two Javas offer to the 
traveler an amazing sum of contrasts 
and contradictions. Nobody outside 
of Java seems to know anything about 
Java. Even in the neighboring coun- 
tries of the Far East one rarely meets 
any one really well informed concern- 
ing the Dutch possessions in the Indies; 
and how astounding are some of the 
facts brought to light when we do begin 
to find out something about Dutch 
East India! 

In the first place, is it not astound- 
ing to learn that the Island of Java, 
which is only a trifle larger than the State of New York, 
and which had in the year 1800 a population of only three 
millions, has today a 























The Javanese Girl’s 
“ Sarong”” 


The Wonderful Waringen Avenue at Builtenzorg, One of the Sights of Java 


second only to Cubaas a sugar-producing country. Our own 
Hawaii raised more than five hundred thousand tons of sugar 
in 1908; the Java figure for this year I do not know, but our 
Consul in Batavia told me that in 1907 Java produced one 
million two hundred and eight y-two thousand seven hundred 
and five tons of sugar—more than twoand a half times the 
output of Hawaii. 

Rice, too, is raised in enormous quantities; it is the food 
of the people; but, strange to say, coffee—Java coffee, the 
product for which Java is most commonly known—is now 
limited in quantity, while in quality it fails to appeal to 
any but the Dutch or native palate. The blight came upon 
the famous coffee trees of Java years ago; the coffee industry 
has never recovered from the blow. The former coffee 
plantations are now devoted to other cultures. 

The amazing productiveness of Java is due not only to the 
natural fertility of the soil, but also to what was called 
the ‘Culture System,” which was in force in the last century. 
Under the ‘Culture System”’ the Javanese were compelled 
to grow stipulated quantities of certain products—coffce, 
sugar, rice, indigo or spices, and were compelled to sell to 





In the Business Centre of Batavia 








transformation has been effected with- 
out spoiling the natural beauty of the 
island. 

The marks of industry in Java 
are not scars—they are beautifying 
touches. Nothing can be lovelier than 
the landscapes in the highlands near 
Bandong, where every hill and slope is 
terraced with rice fields, each flooded 
field gleaming like a curiousl y-shaped 
mirror, framed by the green dykes 
and when these still pools catch and 
reflect the sunset radiance each ter- 
raced hillside looks like a stained-glass 
window, each of its tinted glasses 
leaded by the quaintly-curving paddy 
dykes. 

Our Java journey was begun in June. 
We came direct from the hot, stuffy 
city of Hongkong, which is in summertime not the most 
delightful place in all the world. We naturally expected to 

find Batavia hotter 
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Tropic Garb 





population of more 


than Hongkong, be- 





than thirty millions? 
And is it not astound- 
ing to learn that the 
other possessions of 
the Dutch —Sumatra, 
3orneo, the Celebes 
and other East Indian 
islands —have an area 
sixteen times as great 
as the area of Java, 
with a population only 
one-fifth as large as 
that of Java? The 
Dutch now control an 
island empire vast in 
extent, rich and prof- 
itable, yet practically 
unknown to the rest of 
the world. 

Java cannot be 
called a colony of the 
Netherlands; it is a 








cause it is so much 
farther south, yet not 
so far south as not to 
be nearer the Equator, 
which we have crossed 
en route. But in the 
Southern Hemisphere 
we find that all our old 
weather notions must 
be laid aside. There, 
to go south is to go 
toward cooler climes; 
to go north is to court 
the hotter equatorial 
sun. In Javathenorth 
side of the house is not 
the shady side at noon, 
and, strange to Say, 
June in Java is one of 
the coolest and most 
delightful months of 
the entire year. The 





yossession; it belongs 
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intending traveler can- 





body and soul, nature The 


and soil, to the Dutch 
Government, which is the heir and assign of the defunct 
Dutch East India Company, which for centuries exploited 
Java as the discoverers of the Klondike placers exploited 
their claims—to the point of exhaustion. But while there 
is always an end to the placer deposit or to the rich vein of 
ore, there was no end, no limit to the natural wealth and 
the inexhaustible fertility of Java. 

Java is today one of the most productive, if not the most 
productive, piece of soil on the face of the earth. Java stands 


Palace of the Dutch Governor-General at Batavia, the Chief City of Java 


the Government —at the Government's own pr:ce—a certain 
share of that which they were compelled to produce. With 
the rest they could pay their heavy taxes and sustain their 
lives. The Government sold its share in Europe, also at its 
own price, and the profits were naturally enormous. 

But meantime the Javanese were learning how to work, 
were cultivating for dear life their lovely land, transforming 
if from a garden of beauty into a garden of productiveness 
that is today a'most without a rival in the world. And the 

















not do better than to 
time his Java visit for 
the months of June and July. We never saw the mercury go 
above 86 degrees, and reports from our home cities in 
America told us of suffocating days when 96 degrees was 
the temperature prevailing in our so-called temperate 
clime. Midsummer in the tropics is less torrid than mid- 
summer in Chicago or New York, and the tropic heat is 
cleaner, and the people who dwell in the tropics have 
invented so many delightful ways of keeping cool that 
the art of keeping cool is a most agreeable art to practice. 
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Buddhi 


Boro Bodor Pyramid, the Most Important Buddhist Ruin in the World 
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The River in Batavia, Winding Between Beautiful, Verdant Banks 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1909 
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All the ar- 





rangements 
of our hotel 
in Batavia 
proved to us 
immediately 
that we had 
reached a land 
where the 
science of 
keeping cool has been developed 
toa fine art by the Dutch. Each 
sleeping-room is a distinct and 
separate building with windows 
and airholes on all sides. The 
“hallway” is simply an outdoor, 
paved promenade sheltered from 





A Bridegroom 


























hours through 
the tropic 
skies. Sunsets 
and sunrises in 
the tropics are 
sudden things; 
there is no 
twilight: sun- 
down, it’s 
night; sunup, 
it’sday. You can see the day grow 
and fade, as if the sun were an elec- 
tric light, turned on and off at six 
A. M. and six P. M., with Dutch 
regularity, by order of the Dutch 
Governor-General. 





A Javanese Bride 














sun and rain by a light, spread- 
ing roof. This corridor, the airiest 
hotel corridor imaginable, extends in front of the long 
rows of the “pavilions,” as our apartments are called, 
which are arranged around three sides of a vast quad- 
rangle, in the middle of which stands a two-story building 
containing only the offices, reading-rooms, dining-room 
and kitchen of the hotel. The bathroom is a tiled com- 
partment, also in a separate little building. 

In the Javanese bathroom we find a tiled tank filled 
with cool, fresh water; but we must not get into the 
tank—instead, we simply seize the neat tin dipper, fill it, 
hold it above the head, and gently pour out the con- 
tents, to the great refreshment of the body and soul that 
stand beneath this simple auto-shower bath. Six or eight 
similar baths in the course of the 
day keep you awake and in good 


The Public Washtub—The River of Tjiliwong 


copious, highly spiced, and evidently highly relished; in 
time we learned to like it well ourselves, and learned to 
like as well the long three-hour nap that follows as a 
matter of routine, and—possibly—necessity. 


ont 


VERYBODY— every Dutch body—goes to bed right 
after ‘‘ Rice Table.’’ Batavia, at least the Dutch part 

of it, is dead tothe world fromtwoto fiveP.M. Then,asthe 
hot afternoon draws to aclose, your Java ‘‘ boy”’ brings tea, 
serves it to you as you recline in a long chair, barefooted, 
in pajamas, out on the little veranda in front of your 
apartment, and in full view of all the other barefooted, 


A Few of the Necessary Waiters of the “ Rice Table” 


Despite the heat of the days 
Batavia is now a very wholesome 
place, though once it was known 
as the ‘‘ White Man’s Grave,’ and Dutchmen died there 
by the hundreds in the early days, when they had no 
notions of sanitary science, and no ambition save to gather 
in much profit and return to the Netherlands, leaving 
to others the task of making Java fit for the habitation 
of the white man. Today the white man thrives here as 
successfully as the native, though to every thousand white 
men of the ruling race there are a million little brown men 
—humble, obedient and respectful in the presence of a 
European. As we drove through the country we noted 
that every native who wore a sun hat or any head-covering 
in addition to his turban-kerchief was careful to remove 
it as we passed. They did not look up nor appear to 
expect a salute in return. The 





Dutch have taught them to be 





spirits for the proper number of f 
daytime waking hours, for one is 
not supposed to stay awake all 
day in Java. Nor does it take 
long to prepare for these baths, or 
to recover from them; undress- 
ing and dressing are robbed of 
their manifold fussiness in the 
tropics. We must dress simply if 
we would withstand the strain of 
an all-year-round summer. 
ox 
UTCHMEN in Java have de- 
vised an ideal tropic costume: 
a white coat with a stand-up mili- 
tary collar; this does away with 
the necessity of a ‘boiled shirt” 
—in fact, no shirt is worn. The 
coat when buttoned up gives to 
every man a finished, military 
look. White trousers, white socks 
and white shoes complete this uni- 
form of the Java gentleman. He 
changes it twice daily, sometimes 
oftener. He buys his suits as we 
buy shirts—by the dozen. One 








man I met confessed that he could 
not get along with less than thirty- 
seven suits. The cost of launder- 


respectful without expecting even 
so much asa nod in return to their 
humble show of courtesy. The 
gulf between the white man and 
the brown is deep and clearly 
marked. Dutchmenand Javanese 
live side by side, but their lives 
never seem to touch. 
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N JAVA there are two sights 

that every traveler must see, 
whatever else he misses: one is the 
Botanical Garden at Buitenzorg, 
up in the hills eight hundred feet 
above Batavia. ‘‘Buitenzorg”’ is 
the Dutch equivalent for ‘‘Sans 
Souci,”’ or ‘‘ Free from Care,’’ and 
up to carefree ‘‘ Buitenzorg’’ the 
weary, superheated Batavian flees 
whenever he can command a little 
holiday. The Botanical Garden 
there is indescribable; yet every 
growing thing within its confines 
has been most minutely described 
in the writings of the scientists of 











various nationalities who have 








studied and experimented there, 
in the world’s most famous and 








ing is not worth considering, so 
cheap is native labor. But the 
native laundryman, as if he real- 
izes that he is but ill-paid, takes 
it out of the clothes with a ven- 
geance as he wallops them on the 
washing stones along the river 
bank, 

The ladies of the Netherlands 
resident in Java have also devised 
a comfort uniform for themselves, 
but the less said of the ‘‘sarong 
and kabaya” the better. The 
kabaya is a white jacket that looks 
as if it never had had a fit. The 
sarong is a piece of native cloth, 
folded about the body to form a 
skirt. As worn by the lithe and 
slender little Javanese women the 
sarong gives a graceful, sheath- 
like effect, but when a rotund 
Dutch dame bundles her ample 
proportions in a sarong the effect 














most nearly perfect and complete 
botanical garden. It is the beauty 
of the place that is indescribable, 
and the wonder of the things one 
sees in wandering along its ave- 
nues under the huge Waringen 
trees or slipping through the little 
jungle where rare orchids are as 
thick as weeds. 

The other sight that on no 
account must be missed is the 
pyramid of the ‘‘ Boro Bodor” in 


Mid-Java. ‘Boro Bodor”’ means 
the ‘‘many”’ or the ‘collected 
Buddhas,”” and the monument 


that bears this name is the most 
important Buddhist ruin in the 
world. It ranks with the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the Taj Mahal of 
India, the Nikko Temples of Japan 
and the Cathedrals of Europe, as 
one of the great architectural and 
sculptural achievements of man- 
kind. It was made in the ninth 











is far from pleasing. The lady, 





moreover, disdains stockings, and 
appears in public with her bare 
feet thrust into a pair of high-heeled slippers, of which the 
uppers cover only the toes. This costume is regarded as 
quite proper for the hotter hours of the day, and we see 
many barefoot Dutch ladies sacked in kabaya and 
sheathed in sarong in the public dining-room, when the 
midday meal, called the ‘‘ Rice Table,’’ is being served. 
ax 

O EAT at the “ Rice Table” is to become a naturalized 

Javanese Dutchman. The “ Rice Table” is one of the 
wonders of the East; it takes at least seventeen waiters to 
serve the meal properly. First, rice is ladled generously 
into your soup plate, then comes a procession—or some- 
times, in less well-regulated houses, a mob—of dusky serv- 
ants, each bearing a platter, bowl or tray, and from these 
ycu help yourself to so many different kinds of food and 
relishes that to enumerate them 
all would be like taking an in- 


Making Wayang-Wayang Figure Marionettes for the Javanese Theatre 


pajama-clad or sarong-clad personages on the neighbor- 
ing verandas. After tea all hands go to the bath again, 
and for an hour the sound of splashing water fills the air, 
and scantily-clad figures file along the open, airy corridors 
with tousled hair and sponge in hand, en route to or 
from the tiled tanks in the bathrooms. 

Then everybody dresses up for show—ladies donning 
European creations, men putting on fresh white suits, 
or, if going to a formal function, black suits, and, some- 
times, even evening dress. The driving hour begins as 
the sun goes down; and the sun goes down so near to six 
P. M. every day in the year that you can almost set your 
watch by the sunset. Nor are you ever left in doubt as 
to whether or not the sun is really down; it fairly drops 
out of sight, as if in a great hurry for a dip in the com- 
paratively cool sea after its long, hot course of twelve 


century by the Javanese under 
the influence of the Hindu artists 
from the then Buddhist land of 
India. Java was for a long time a Buddhist country; it 
is now Mohammedan, but only mildly, not fanatically, 
Moslem, for the gentle influence of the teachings of the 
Buddha is still manifest in the character of the Javanese, 
the gentlest, happiest, cheeriest followers of Islam in the 
world—gentle, happy and cheery because they never took 
the Prophet’s gospel very much to heart. Mohammedan- 
ism was thrust upon them; they accepted it, built a few 
mosques and forgot to go to them, leaving them to the 
few grim Arabs who still linger here. 


ox 


HE Boro Bodor proves that Buddhism must have 
had a hold upon the hearts of the people who created 

it. Like the Cathedrals of the Middle Ages it shows in 
every detail that the making of it was a labor of love. 
There is almost no part of it that 








ventory of a grocery store,a 
butcher shop, a poulterer’s and 
a confectionery establishment. I 
recall green curry gravies, brown 


curry sauces, delicious roast 
chicken, wholesome hunks of 
mutton, croquettes of mystery, 


timbales of variety, puddings of 
surprise, pickles of peculiarity, 
spices and fish, shrimps and 
bananas, ‘‘ Bombay duck,’ beans, 
fritters and compotes—all these 
and more, up to the proverbial 
“fifty-seven varicties,’”’ are heaped 
up on the heap of rice which forms 





has not been touched by the chisel 











of anartist. Around its successive 
terraces stretch friezes of stone 
pictures in relief, more than two 
thousand of them, each represent- 
ing some incident in the various 
lives lived by Gautama Buddha. 
In the decorative niches in the 
walls of this terraced pyramid sit 
the ‘‘many Buddh-s”’; in all five 
hundred and five of them. Onthe 
topmost terrace undey bell-shaped 
domes sit other Budd ias, and in 
the great dome on the summit 
there was discovered: a unique 
Buddha figure, vaguely blocked 





the foundation and gives the name 

















to the ‘‘ Rice Table.”” The meal is 
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destroying the evil propensity by creating in the patient’s 
mind a distaste and an aversion for it. The second aims at 
creating in him an enthusiastic longing for the life he wishes 
to lead, with the firm belief that he can attain to it. 

A few months ago a young man entered my room whom I 
had not seen for some time. I looked at him and it seemed 
to me there was something familiar in his appearance, 
although I did not recognize him (I had treated him, 
by-the-way, freque ntl : and I had seen him about the hure h 
for several months.) He said I do not wonder that you 
do not know me, for I am not the man I was when I first 
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PART IV 
NE of the most important phases Jesus, however, judged otherwise. He said: “IT say unto 
RCT of my whole discussion is a subject you, resist not evil, but overcome evil with good.’ In one 
of equal interest to the psycholo- of His wise parables He said: ‘‘Whena strong man armed 
gist, the clergyman, the social re- keepeth his palace his goods are in peace.””. Only a stronger 
former and the State: | mean the — than he can take them from him. Grant that evil passion is 
formation and the reformation of | the strong man who has possessed himself of the human 
habit heart It plain that an unselfish passion, a passion fot 
[he characteristic tendency of righteousness, is the only champion that can disarm him 
Wl habitual acts is to become ind set us free \gain, in even profounder vein, Jesus tolda 
unconscious and automat It is story of an evil spirit that was driven out of its human 
. ; this whic h makes habit so great an abode, but which returned to have a look at his old home; 
economic factor in human life. It creates the marvelous and finding it empty, swept and garnished and ready for 


aptitudes of the nervous system. It shortens all our men- 
tal processes and it liberates our attention and permits 
bestow it elsewhere. The dangerous side of habit is its 
tenacity, the extraordinary difficulty we encounter when 
ve attempt to abandon acts or courses of conduct which we 
have performed times without number. One reason for the 
tenacity of habit is that acts so constantly repeated record 
themselves and stamp themselves on the very tissue of the 
brain, the spinal cord and the whole nervous system. They 
hew out paths in the brain which soon become lines of least 
resistance. They impart to the nervous system all those 
narvelous aptitudes which make the continuance of the old 
way easy and the attempt to follow any new way difficult 
Like all our other mental processes, habit has its physiolo 
ical basis. Habit is a complex £ two elements, one mental 
or moral, and the other physical. The spirit may be willing 
but the flesh is weak; rather, the flesh is unwilling to chang 
[ think the saddest experiences of my life have come 
through the operation of this apparently-inexorable law 
Searcely a day and never a week passes that I do not 
encounter some good and high-minded person bound fast by 
a habit he loathes, against which his better nature struggles, 
and struggles in vain. No one except those who are engaged 
In some suc h saving work as this can understand to what a 
degree evil habit—whether it be alcoholism, addiction to 
drugs, sexual perversion, or monstrous and terrible thought 
desolates and tyrannizes over human life 
the fatalistic and deterministic doctrine appears to be 
proved—namely, that man’s life is fixed by circumstance 
and inherited disposition, that it is useless to struggle, and 
that nothing radically new can make its appearance in man 
after he has reached maturity—it is here. And vet nowhere 
can this doctrine be proved to lie as in such a clinic as ours 


If anvwhere 


\n Evil Tendency Must be Destroyed at its Roots 


. THE tendenc vy of all habitual action is to sink into th 
domain of the subconscious mind it would seem to be th 


part of wisdom to attack undesirable habit n the 
h they live and to eradicate them n cin 
ird disposition. If we succeed in doit hi e shal 


ree Dut unti! the evil tendency is desttr ed at 
till enslaved. ” 





his seems to be almost self 


t-evicde 
vet how long it has taken the world to grasp this princiy 
v\ we have done, and what we have peen t ld to do, | 
Christ, is to resist the evil on the plane of consci 


that is, to Oppose our evil ine linatior 5s alter the have 
ged in the form of temptation. We have sign 
made solemn promis¢ 5 We have taken New y eal 
resolutions, and lovers swear oaths at which it is said 
the gods smile. And we are standing witnesses of the fact 
destruc tive habits are seldom overcome in this manner 
r, if they are overcome, at how great a price! It is this 
ch inspires so many men with disgust for the higher and 
ter life. It is in their eves a life of renunciation, of endless 
egle, a negative life, surrounded by enemies and always 
ect to attack. 


ed pledges 


h hour ir 
u shalt refrain, renounce, abstain, 
shalt refrain, thou shalt refrain.” 


passing hoarsely sing 





his occupancy, the hungry devil entered in, bringing seven 
other spirits worse than himself, and the last state of that 
man was worse than the first Phe lesson is obvious: if the 
power which expelled the demon had been there to confront 
him when he returned—if, in other words, the heart had 
been full of love, faith, courage—the evil spirit would have 
gained no foothold and the man would have remained free 


“The Greatest Sight Which God Beholds Upon Earth” 


HESE are lessons we ought to take to heart. Weare tired 

of renunciation, we are tired of Opposing our evil tenden- 
Cit when they emerge into Const iousness Ve are tired of 
within us, and we desire a heart 
that is free from evil, a will that is one with God. But in 
order to obtain this we must wash the cup and the platter 
within. We must go down to the depths of our natures and 
iproot the evil from th place where it live Often as I 
have seen this miracle of restoration take place I know no 
more how it takes place than my simplest reader knows. 
Yet I believe that this, the turning of a man from evil to 
good, is the greatest sight which God from His Heaven 
beholds upon this earth. The technical means by which the 
necessary suggestions are given are easily described They 
require relatively 
dinars 


heltering sin and impurity 


deep abstraction, a cessation of our 
mental Processes; but what takes place in those 
moments of profound peace who can say? Yet when we sce, 


is We not infrequently see, the beginning of a new life dating 


ilmost from a given moment, a life, a dominating thought, 
that can be explained by nothing that has gone before, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that a new source of energy has 
been tapped, that a spiritual power hitherto unutilized has, 
in some mysterious way, entered intothat soul and has almost 
ina moment of time effected a change that years of struggle 
could not accomplish? This may be the first empirical 
f which man has offered of the « 


During the last week I have seen 


proo xistence of Go¢ 


ich a change take place 





in two noble, high-minded men Both had struggled for 
ear igainst habit vhich cost them hame, ri \ md 
Both | ed a I I i ( ( 
{ T ( | Tl ‘ ( { 
eithet I t it | i that ¢ r these 
en has bec r I} d | ulter the 
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that the ire [ree md tha tie V1 never 1 be 
( il er ( t ( I < l ¢ i i 
indent itt ( recta 1 a i ( 
ort ti the temptat the den elt 1 clic thin 
them, and that not merely in their waking Consclousness but 


also in sleep, and in their dream consciousness 
this expression uttered by many men and women independ 
ently without knowing that it had been said betore: “* Some- 
thing has died within me, and something has been born 
within me. What has died has been the old habit, the old 
evil desire; what has been born has beena new life in God.”’ 


Ihis is strictly in accordance with the suggestions given. 


Such suggestions are usually stated in a double form, one 


negative and one positive. The first aims at uprooting and 


entered that door. Then I was not a man at all. I was a 
temperament, an appetite. Now [am living by the life of 
the Son of God.” 

I do not wish to write too enthusiastically on this subject, 
though the man who could see what I have seen and not be 
enthusiastic would be a clod and no man. I know that this 
method, like every other, has its limitations, that we have 
not infrequently failures whichare accurately recorded. But 
I believe that the limitations lie in ourselves, and that the 
failures arise largely from lack of time and moral power to 
push the treatment through to success. As time passes, and 
we gain by experience, the beam of the scale inclines more 
and more in the right direction. Our proportion of success 
last year, temporary at least, in dealing with habit cases of 
every kind was nearly seventy-five per cent. When we began 
our work we were too optimistic, and we accepted prac- 
tically all cases which were recommended by physicians. 
We undertook to treat drunkards whose wives and mothers 
desired to have them cured, and not merely those who desired 
to be cured themselves. At that time we were not so well 
upplied as we are now with social workers, and we did not 
follow our patients, as we now do, into their homes with a 
view to discovering what causes had led them to drink and 
to other bad habits, and to removing unfavorable conditions. 
We did not keep in close contact with our patients after 
the treatment was discontinued. We attempted to treat 
several cases of the morphine and the cocaine habit outside 
of a sanatorium, accepting the statements of our patients, 
which can seldom be relied on, a to the use of the drug. In 
consequence of these errors and disadvantages the effect of 
our treatment, though fair from the beginning, was not so 
voodas it has been since. This vear] hope to see it rise higher. 

In discussing several of these interesting cases I shall 


not select any of a striking or sensational character—men 
snatched from destruction when nothing but the hand of 
God seemed interposed between them and death. There 
have been such instances, but | do not care to dilate upon 
them, as the mere recital would appeal ensational and 
boastful, nor do they, of irse, represent our normal 
( }¢ ence 
fhe Hearty Cooperation of the Patient is Necessary 
BOUT eight mont romine ( ame 
A ISK if aid i or] ie Was 
tv-three yea i id drunk t ( wenty 
eve \ vers det vhisl 
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vhich we attempt 1 iscerta cause wi 
started him n hi vn ward ir » el 
his good resolutior ind to, m faith 
E-vervthing went well for a month, the longs pr 
sobriety he had enjoved tor ten years Tr} he 
rrace. Going into a barber-shop in a hot evenin 
the smell of the bay rum « ted him. The ne: he 
knew he was standing at bar drinking, though he did 
not take much. This was discouraging, but we did not let 
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it dishearten us. We gave our patient strict orders not 
to visit barber-shops adjoining barrooms, and we went on 
with the treatment. This proved to be the final relapse, 
and our patient up to his last report has stood firm and is 
enjoying excellent health 

I would not waste my time and my energy in attempt- 
ing to convert a drunkard into a moderate drinker, 
because I know it cannot be done once in a thousand 
times. A man who has never drunk to excess may drink 
in strict moderation all his life, but a drunkard cannot 
learn to drink in moderation. His only safety lies in total 
abstinence, and this is the only end we propose to intem- 
perate men, and the only basis on which we will attempt 
to treat them. Neither can any one be cured by sugges- 
tion without his will or against his will. What we aim at 
securing is the consent and enthusiastic codperation of all 
our patients. 


. 


What was Done for a Woman Who Had Dipsomania 


OMEWHAT more than fourteen months ago, in enter- 
ing thechurch one evening I stumbled over something 
in the church vestibule. It was the body of a woman who 
had come thus far, but, overcome by intoxication, she could 
go no farther. I managed to elicit her name and address, 
and calling a carriage I sent her home, having taken the 
precaution of pinning a note to her dress in which I asked 
her to return to the church when she was sober. In the 
course of a week she returned, looking, as may be imag- 
ined, very badly. The neurologist who examined her 
pronounced hers a true case of dipsomania, which is 
much more dreaded than ordinary alcoholism. 

Dipsomania is usually regarded as a true nervous dis- 
ease. Atcertain periods, which vary decidedly with indi- 
viduals, the patient passes into a condition of nervousness 
which is almost equivalent to epilepsy. He suffers 
acutely, and he has the feeling that a glass or two of 
whisky will relieve him. After taking the first glass such 
persons usually go on drinking automatically until their 
money is gone, or until they are unable to guide the glass 
to their lips. Then a period of strict sobriety is apt to 
follow until the next attack. Persons suffering from this 
disease do not, as a rule, love liquor; they frequently 
hate it, but take it to escape from their nervousness, 
promising themselves to stop after the first glass— which 
they never do. This condition is always dreaded by 
physicians, and it is frequently incurable. 

The woman! mentioned was about thirty-five years old 
and she had suffered in this way for twelve years. Her 
attacks, if such they may be called, then occurred at inter- 
vals of seven or eight weeks, though earlier in life they had 
been less frequent. She had a great aversion to strong 
drink in every form. She hated the smell and the taste of 
whisky, and she had a peculiar horror of drunken women. 
Nevertheless, at these times she seemed to have no more 
will power than a falling stone. The period was usually 
ushered in by two or three days of profound depression 
and despondency, without apparent cause. By this time 
she became very nervous and irritable, almost hysterical. 
This condition heightened until, she said, ‘‘It seemed to 
me I should die unless | took a glass of whisky.” After 
the first glass or two amnesia frequently set in and she 
would know no more for a day or two, nor could she recall 
what had taken place during her period of intoxication. 

I confess I began her treatment without very high hope, 
yet it succeeded beyond my expectations. She came to 
me quite regularly for a period of four months. My sug- 
gestions were directed particularly against the depression 
and nervousness which preceded her indulgence, and I 
took pains to see her several times shortly before one of 
these attacks might be expected. I also tried to create in 
her mind a greater aversion to whisky and a desire for a 
higher spiritual life. For four months this succeeded per- 
fectly. Then I was obliged to leave town and one slight 
relapse occurred. That wastwo months ago. Since then 
she has not drunk a drop. The depression and nervous 
condition have practically disappeared. The woman's 
expression and bearing have undergone a marked change. 
Her flesh is firm, her sleep is good, and I see no reason 
why she should not continue in good health. 

My mentioning sleep reminds me of a curious fact 
which I have observed in several of our patients. After 
weeks and months of abstinence they still dream of drink- 
ing and of being drunk. One man in particular suffered 
much from such dreams. After one of them he would 
awake dizzy and sick. In his case I am not sure whether 
the dream was the cause of his ill feelings or whether a 
disturbance of digestion or circulation caused the dreams. 
It ceased, however, apparently as the result of suggestion. 


A Woman Who Drank to Restore Nervous Energy 


NOTHER case which awakened my deepest sympathy 

was that of a very attractive young woman brought 

to me by her husband, who remarked in her presence that 

this was her last chance, and that if she did not improve it 

he had arranged to have her confined in an asylum for a 
term of years. 

This woman’s condition is typical of a certain phase 
of modern life. Mother of children and mistress of a 
large establishment, her duties in life demanded of her 
an expenditure of nervous energy beyond her strength. 
When she fe't her strength beginning to flag she sought 
sufficient strength in the dangerous support of alcohol. 
She drank in solitude and only for the effect, not for 
enjoyment. The habit, of course, soon became fixed 
and it produced the usual results of nervousness and 
depression. Being a refined and high-minded woman, 
she was horrified to realize her condition, yet powerless 
to alter it. . This was a case in which complete physical 
rest and mental peace were plainly indicated. If these 
could be obtained the result was certain. The lady in 
question was as docile and gentle as a lamb. After a 
period of rest I planned with her a period of wholesome 
outdoor work, treating her by suggestion twice a week for 
three months. This has resulted as I expected. She has 
gained in weight and is in splendid physical condition. 
She is outdoors all day and sleeps like a child at night. 
From the very first her craving for alcohol disappeared and 
for the past two months the mention of liquor has been 
disagreeable to her. At first, asa matter of precaution, I 
had her brought to and from the church by an attendant, 
but I soon found that this was unnecessary. In order to 
ascertain her disposition toward liquor I allowed her to 
walk through a street where it is in evidence. The sight 


and the smell of it disgusted her so profoundly that she 
was obliged to beat a hasty retreat. I have little fear of 
this woman’s relapse, provided she takes reasonable care 
of her health and does not allow herself to become 
overfatigued. 

From the two cases I have cited it may be inferred that 
we are called upon to treat many women for alcoholism. 
This, I regret to say, is the case, though the number of 
women does not equal by any means the number of men. 
Among the women who seek our aid the habit of drinking 
generally arises from such causes as I have indicated, and 
not from reckless and immoderate indulgence. By this I 
mean it commonly proceeds from a nervous condition like 
that of the first woman I described, or from a need of arti- 
ficial stimulation of flagging powers. The help afforded 
by alcohol is, of course, illusory in the highest degree. 
Most women of good sense know this, but they do not 
expect to continue the practice, and they are amazed and 
distressed to find that ves f cannot discontinue it. 

I have frequently heard it stated that women inebri- 
ates are more difficult to cure than men. Where alco- 
holism is attended by other vices, or where it results from 
the desire to forget an unendurable life, this is probably 
true. But among women otherwise normal my limited 
experience leads me to believe the contrary. Women are, 
as a rule, more suggestible than men, and their moral 
sensibilities are finer. They are apt to feel the degradation 
of drunkenness more keenly, and if they have children 
they have the strongest possible incentive to do right. 


Effective Treatment Prescribed for One Young Man 


WANT to give one or two further cases of alcoholism, 

treating them more in detail. Mr. C D, aged twenty- 
four, began drinking excessively six years ago while in 
college. At first this occurred at irregular intervals 
through conviviality. Then the habit became fixed. 
For two years he drank to excess almost constantly and 
was expelled from college. Then alcoholism took the 
form of periodic sprees which recurred at intervals of 
about six weeks and lasted from three days to a week. 
His favorite beverage was Scotch whisky, but when 
intoxicated he would drink anything containing alcohol. 
When far from “civilization” he has ridden a hundred 
miles to buy a bottle of liquor. There is no alcoholism in 
his family, and in appearance Mr. D is strong, athletic 
and very attractive. He is well educated and intelligent 
and when sober he has no other vices. While under the 
influence of liquor he appears to lose his sense of right and 
wrong and will yield himself readily to any form of 
indulgence. 

When he came to us he was just recovering from a pro- 
longed debauch and was temporarily in very bad condi- 
tion. The treatment began by a Turkish bath, rest in 
bed and a simple, nourishing diet. When he was able to 
come to the church I began to treat him by suggestion 
given in comparatively deep abstraction, which in his 
case could be induced very easily. My first note is dated 
early in November, 1907: 


‘‘Mr. D began treatment today for periodic alcoholism. He is 
now nearly recovered from the effects of his last spree, but is 
nervous, irritable and depressed. He complains of headache, 
indigestion and insomnia. For the past few days he has had a 
strong craving for liquor and thinks that a glass or two of whisky 
would make him feel much better. I had a long talk with him 
and exacted a promise that for one week he would make no effort 
to obtain liquor. Then I relaxed him with fair success and gave 
him suggestions against cravings for whisky and in favor of sleep. 

‘*November ro. For the past two nights Mr. D has slept some- 
what better, and has suffered less distress from indigestion. He 
continues to be moody and irritable and thinks constantly of 
whisky, which he feels he must drink at the end of the week. I 
induced relatively deep abstraction and gave him the same sug 
gestions. 

‘*November 12. Mr. D is looking better and appears to be 
feeling better. He is sleeping soundly and suffers less from dys- 
pepsia, and he is surprised to find that his craving for alcohol is 
diminishing. In treating him today I laid stress on the fact that 
his desire for alcohol was disappearing and that in a short time he 
would feel it no more, but that the sight and taste and smell of 
whisky would be highly disagreeable to him.’ 


Omitting several entries I come to the date December 
26, 1907: 


‘*Today Mr. D told me that he had been back at work for 
nearly a week and had not felt the slightest inclination to drink. 
While dining with friends on Christmas Day he had been exposed 
to temptation, as wine and whisky were served at table. The only 
effect of this on him was to make him slightly sick, but he felt no 
inclination to drink and did not drink.” 


From this time on for the next five weeks, when the 
treatment was discontinued, my records contain prac- 
tically only these entries: ‘‘ No liquor and no disposition 
to drink.” 


“Saved Thyself, Save Others” is Urged on Patients 


N BEING discharged from our classes as requiring no 

further treatment, our patients are provided with 
twelve blank cards containing printed questions as to the 
most important facts of their present state. These ques- 
tions, of course, apply to the specific malady for which the 
patient has been treated. The patients are instructed to 
fill these cards out fully in ink and to mail them to us at 
intervals of one month, when they become part of our 
permanent records. This enables us to keep in touch 
with the patients who no longer visit us and to give them 
advice if necessary. My reports from Mr. D have thus 
far been wholly favorable. He has remained in excellent 
health. He has been restored to his full earning capacity 
and he has felt no desire to drink, but has, in several 
instances, helped other young men who were beginning 
to tread the downward way. 

This, by-the-way, we regard as a duty which we seldom 
fail to urge on alcoholic patients. ‘‘Saved thyself, save 
others. Having gained the farther shore, bring others 
over. Redeemed thyself, redeem. Having found peace, 
make peace.’ So said the wise Buddha. 

After the first preliminary interviews, and when I saw 
my efforts beginning to succeed, the suggestions I gave 
Mr. D were somewhat as follows: ‘‘The habit that has 
enslaved you so long is beginning to yield and in a short 
time it will cease to trouble you. The desire for whisky 
and for every kind of liquor is fading out of your con- 
sciousness and soon that appetite will die within you. 
You do not need liquor and you do not desire it. You do 
not wish to live a drunkard’s life nor to die a drunkard’s 


death. The thought is horrible to you. Henceforth, the 
sight, smell and taste of whisky will be very disagree- 
able to you. It will be associated in your mind with 
sickness, with shame and infirmity, with every sad and 
miserable experience of your life. You do not desire 
liquor, and you must not drink it. Should you try to 
drink it it would not be pleasant to you, but very painful. 
You desire now to be the man God wishes you to be, a 
man your family can love and respect, and on whom your 
friends can look with satisfaction. You wish to be useful, 
to take up your work, to live for others, and you will 
succeed in this intention. You are not fighting this battle 
alone. God is with you. He will support you and 
strengthen you and will not let you fall.”’ 

Such are a few of the phrases which, with a hundred 
variations and repetitions, I pour into my patients’ 
ears. 

I would like to state here, parenthetically, that before 
beginning treatment which involves the use of suggestion 
I invariably explain the nature of the means employed. 
This I do to avoid the suspicion of lying or misrepresenta- 
tion. I tell the patient as distinctly as possible the differ- 
ence between suggestion and the declaration of a present 
truth or the enunciation of a fixed principle. I am at 
pains to inform him that the suggestion does not describe 
a condition already realized, in which case there would 
be no need of making it. It is an ideal condition which I 
hold before his mind with the earnest hope that it will 
soon be realized. I am, therefore, careful to offer no 
suggestion which I do not expect and believe will become 
a reality in the immediate future, and if I find my sugges- 
tions have not this effect I abandon them and choose 
others. A good many operators err in this matter. They 
make extravagant and groundless statements to their 
patient, as, for example, that his hand can no longer 
carry liquor to his lips but will fall paralyzed to his side; 
that his feet cannot carry him across the threshold of a 
drinking place, that a glass of whisky will burn his 
stomach like hell-fire, etc. In short, they treat men as 
if they were senseless automata. This the patient is not, 
no matter how deep his hypnosis. Such statements as 
these either shock and disgust inebriates, or they pique 
their curiosity. The patient tries the experiment, and 
finding that he can do all these things nearly as easily as 
he did before, he often loses confidence in his helper and 
discontinues his treatment. 


A Morphine User Requires Nursing and Physical Care 


OW to refer to one or two instances of habits of a 
different character. It is generally admitted that the 
habitual use of morphine presents a graver problem than 
does the abuse of alcohol. The moral nature of a victim 
undergoes a more marked transformation. The effect 
upon the brain and nervous system is more profound. For 
these reasons suggestion and moral help cannot be counted 
on to cure the victim of morphia with anything like the 
same certainty that they can be expected to act in the 
case of other habits. The habitual user of morphine is an 
invalid, or he becomes one as soon as he is cut off from his 
drug. In addition to the moral treatment he requires 
nursing and physical care. The treatment of morphine 
and of cocaine cases, in my opinion, ought not to be 
undertaken outside a sanatorium, both for the reasons I 
have stated, and because, if the patient is at large, he can 
never be prevented from obtaining his drug. One of the 
moral effects of the use of morphine is a perversion of the 
sense of truth. A man will look you in the eye and swear 
that he has not touched morphine for weeks when his 
whole physical appearance and his mental condition 
inform you that he is under its influence at the moment. 
The case I am about to describe is that of a highly- 
educated man of fifty-eight. His treatment began some- 
what more than a year ago, and thus far it has succeeded, 
as he has not touched morphine, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, since. He was placed in a sanatorium, 
where he was carefully treated by a skillful physician. 
After a few days he was brought to the church twice or 
three times a week for suggestional treatment, the object 
of which was to calm his mind, to inspire him with an 
aversion for the drug and with a belief in his own future. 
I may mention as a matter of interest that part of his 
treatment was the administration, at the hands of the 
physicians, of minute doses of apomorphia hypodermic- 
ally, the doses consisting usually of not more than a 
twentieth of a grain. Whether it was due to this, or to 
the suggestions, this gentleman suffered very little during 
the weeks following the discontinuance of the drug. He 
compared this experience with one he had formerly 
undergone in a widely-advertised ‘‘cure.’”’ There the 
‘‘treatment”’ consisted in locking him up in a padded 
cell, with the comforting advice: ‘‘ Now, old fellow, fight 
it out.” 

Although I believe that the statements I have just 
made are generally true, and that they will be indorsed by 
men who have had experience in these matters, yet I 
know it is vain to dogmatize in regard to man, as excep- 
tions to all generalizations continually arise. A physician 
in whom I have confidence told me the other day that 
five vears ago he had cured a bad case of morphinism 
merely by substituting chocolate. He informed his 
patient that chocolate is a powerful stimulant, and that 
while taking it he would feel no craving for drugs. He 
provided his patient with an abundant supply of that 
delicacy and asked him to report regularly. This worked 
well, and for five years the patient has eaten chocolate 
instead of opium. We do not, however, approve of the 
slightest deception. 


A Man Who Used Both Alcohol and Morphine 


HE following is an interesting case, as it involves the 

use of both alcohol and morphine. When our treat- 
ment of this case began we were not aware of the 
presence of the latter habit, but supposed that we were 
dealing with a simple case of alcoholism. The patient, 
a brilliant professional man of about fifty years, had 
drunk to excess for seventeen years, and applied to us 
to help him break this habit. After he had been coming 
to the church for ten weeks, during which period he had 
not drunk at all, we discovered that he was also 
addicted to the use of morphine, a fact which he had care- 
fully concealed. As soon as we learned this we had him 
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Il: Camellia and the Judge 


WE ARE invited to spend the week-end with 
# Camellia,’ announced my hostess at the 
‘A breakfast-table one morning, glancing up 
;from a note which the hall-boy had just 
B brought to the door. 
Si YY = The Skeptic jumped in his chair. ‘‘ Those 
tit Seetmeds Same old sensations come over me,” he 
announced, digging away vengefully at his grapefruit. 
‘What have I to wear? My only consolation now is that 
Camellia married a man who cares about as much what he 
wears as I do.” 

“It’s not Camellia’s clothes that bother me now,” said 
Hepatica thoughtfully, ‘‘so much as the formality of her 
style of entertaining. My dear, she has a butler.” 

‘How horrible!” | agreed. ‘‘Can I hope to please the eye 
of the butler?” 

‘‘Camellia’s husband is a downright good fellow,” said the 
Skeptic warmly. ‘‘ The fuss and feathers of his wife’s hos- 
pitality can’t prevent his giving you the real thing. Even 
Philo likes to go there—particularly when Camellia is 
away. I presume 
Philo’s invited now?” 
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xi 
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But the Judge protested. ‘‘ Why give anything, my dear ?”’ 
he questioned. ‘‘I doubt if our friends would prefer meeting 
our neighbors, whom they don’t know, to visiting with our- 
selves, whom they do—however egotistic that may sound.” 

‘“‘T want to make things gay for you,” explained Camellia; 
‘‘and the Latimers and the Elliots are very gay.’”’ The 
Judge only lifted his handsome eyebrows. ‘‘And the 
Liscombes are lovely,’’ went on Camellia. ‘‘ Mrs. Liscombe 
sings.” 

The Judge ran his hand through the thick, slightly- 
graying locks above his broad forehead. He did not need 
to tell us that he did not enjoy hearing Mrs. Liscombe sing, 
and doubted if we would enjoy it. 

‘Harry Hodgson recites—we always have him when we 
want to make things go. Oh, he’s not a professional, of 
course. He only gives readings among his special friends. 
I believe I’ll run and telephone him now. He’s so likely to 
have engagements.’ Camellia hastened away. 
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We could hardly tell the Judge we fully agreed with his 
feeling about tomorrow’s proposed festivities, neither could 
we discuss his wife’s tastes with him. He and we talked of 
other things until Camellia came back, having made her 
engagement with Mr. Harry Hodgson, and so having sealed 
our fate for the succeeding evening. 

The Skeptic and the Philosopher spent much of the fol- 
lowing day—it was a legal holiday—with the Judge in his 
private den up in the third story. This, as Camellia showed 
us once when the men were away, was a big, bare room— 
this was her characterization— principally fireplace, easy- 
chairs, books and windows. [I liked it better than any other 
place in the house, for it was unencumbered with useless 
furniture of any sort, and the view from its windows was 
much finer than that from below stairs. 


I<» aaa % Ds — 
By Grace S. Richmond 
Author of the “Juliet” Stories, “Girl Sketches,” ete. 


Mr. Hodgson 
recited for us with 
great fervor. He 
fought a battle 
on the drawing- 
room floor, fought 
and bled and 
died, all in a har- 
rowing tenor 
voice. He was 
slender and pale, 
and it seemed a 
pity that he 
should have to 
suffer so much 
with so many 
stalwart men at 
hand. There were 
moments when 
one could not 
quite forget the 
swinging coat- 
tails of his evening attire, but on the whole he was an inter- 
esting study, and I was much diverted. 

“Dear little fellow!’’—it was the Skeptic again. ‘‘How 
came they to let him go to war—and he so young and 
tender ?”’ 

I exchanged observations with Mr. Hodgson after his 
final reading; I can hardly say that I conversed with him. 
At the same time I noted with interest the Philosopher's 
expression as he and Mrs. Liscombe turned over a pile of 
music. If I had not known him so well I should have been 
deceived by that grave and interested air of his—a slight 
frown of concentrated attention between his well-marked 
eyebrows— into thinking him deeply impressed by the lady’s 
dicta and by her some- 
what dashing manner 








“So she says,” as- 


as she delivered them. 





sented Hepatica, 
studying her note 





again, with a care not 
to look at me which 
made me quite as self- 
conscious as if she had. 
Why the dear people 
will all persist in think- 
ing things which do 
not exist! Of course 
I was glad the Philos- 
pher was to be there. 
What enjoyment is 
not the keener for his 
friendly sharing of it? 
But what of that? 
Has it not been so for 
many years?—and 
will be so, I trust, for 
l to come. 
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Hepatica and I 
packed with care, in- 
cluding the most ex- 
pensive things we 
owned. Hepatica 
scrutinized the 
Skeptic’s linen critic- 
ally before she put it 
in. When wedeparted 
we were as correctly 
attired as time and 
thought could make 
us. When we arrived 
we were doubly glad 
that this was so, for 
the sight of the butler, 
admitting us, gave us 
much the same feeling 
of being badly dressed 
that Camellia’s own 
presence had been 











But, familiar of old 
with the quizzical ex- 
pression which at 
times could be discov- 
ered to underlie the 
exterior of charmed 
absorption, I under- 
stood that the Philoso- 
pher was quietly and 
skillfully classifying a 
new, if not a rare, 
specimen. 
ant 

When the guests had 
lingeringly departed I 
saw, as | went to my 
room, three male forms 
leaping up the second 
flight of stairs toward 
the Judge’s den. 

“Don’t you envy 
them the chance to 
soothe their nerves 
up there?” Lasked 
Hepatica as, with hair 
down and trailing, 
loose garments, she 
came into my room 
through thedoor which 
we had discovered 
could be opened be- 
tween Our Quarters. 

‘‘Indeed Ido. They 
went up those stairs 
like three dogs loosed 
from the leash, didn’t 
they? Can one blame 
them?” 

‘*One cannot.” 

Hepatica gazed at 
me. I stared back. 
Sut we were under our 








wont to do. 








Camellia herself was 
as exquisitely arrayed 
as ever, but she looked considerably older than I had ex- 
pected. I wondered if constant engagements with her tailor 
and dressmaker, to say nothing of incessant interviews with 
those who see to the mechanism of formal entertaining, had 
not begun to wear upon her. But she was very cordial with 
us, and her husband, the Judge, was equally so. He was 
considerably her senior-——-quite as much so, I guessed, as 
the Professor was Dahlia’s—but on account of Camellia’s 
woman-of-the-world air the contrast was not so pronounced. 

We sat through an elaborate dinner, during which I 
suffered more or less strain of anxiety concerning my forks. 

Sut the Judge, at whose right hand I sat, diverted me so 
successfully by means of his own most interesting person- 
ality and delightful powers of conversation that in time I 
forgot both forks and butler, and was only conscious of the 
length of the dinner by the sense, toward its close, of having 
had more to eat than I wanted. 

“They have this sort of thing every night of their unfor- 
tunate lives, to a greater or less degree,’’ murmured the 
Skeptic in my ear as the men came into the impressively- 
decorated room where Camellia and Hepatica and I were 
talking over common memories. ‘‘ The gladdest man to get 
into our summer camp in Maine is the Judge. Why two 
people—but I’ve just eaten their salt,’’ he acknowledged in 
reply to what I suppose must have been my accusing look, 
and forbore to say more. - 

“T think I'll give a little dinner for you tomorrow night,” 
said Camellia reflectively, as we sat about. “A very 
informal one, of course—just some of our neighbors.” 

I felt my spirits drop. I saw those of Hepatica and the 
Skeptic and the Philosopher drop, although they made haste 
to prop their countenances up again. 


“But we’re not invited up here, you observe,’’ was 
Camellia’s comment. ‘I don’t come into it once a month. 
The Judge spends his evenings here—when I don’t actually 
force him to go out with me—and I spend mine down 
in pleasanter quarters. I have the Liscombes and the 


Latimers in very often, but he never comes down if he can 


avoid it. They understand he’s eccentric, and we let it go 


at that.” 
She spoke with the air of being a most kindly and for- 


bearing wife. I followed her downstairs, pondering over 
points of view. Eccentric—because he preterred wide 


fires and elbow-room and outlook to Camellia’s crowded 
and over-decorated rooms below, and his books to Mrs. 
Liscombe’s music and Mr. Harry Hodgson’s “readings. 


I felt that I knew Mrs. Liscombe and Mr. Hodgson and the 


rest quite without having seen them. 
eet 


I found, the next evening, that my imagination had not 


gone far astray. Camellia’s friends were certainly quite as 


“gay” as she had pictured them, and gorgeously dressed. 
Mrs. Liscombe sang for us. I could not make out what it 


was she sang, being unfamiliar with the music and unable 
to understand the words. She possessed a voice of some 


beauty, but was evidently determined to be classed among 


the sopranos who are able to soar highest, and when she 


took certain notes I experienced a peculiar and most dis- 
agreeable sensation in the back of my neck. ; 

‘Tl wonder if we couldn’t bring in a step-ladder for her,’ 
murmured the Skeptic in my ear. “It gives me a pang to 
see a lady, alone and unassisted, attempt to reach something 
several feet above her head!” 


host’s roof. 


“He Fought a Battle on the Drawing-Room Floor, Fought and Bled and Died, All in a Harrowing Tenor Voice” “Mrs. Liscombe 


really has quite a 
voice,” said Hepatica, examining the details of the tiny 
traveling workbag I always carry with me. 

‘*So she has.” 

“It was a wonderful dinner, wasn’t it?” 

“It was, indeed. Would you mind having quite specially 
simple things to eat for a day or two after we go back?” 

‘I’ve been planning them,’’ admitted Hepatica. 

‘Mr. Hodgson’s readings were—entirely new to me; 
were they to you? I had never heard of the authors.” 

‘Few people can have heard of them, | think. Several 
were original.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Would you mind taking off your society manner?” 
requested Hepatica, a trifle fractiously. ‘I’m a little tired 
of seeing you wear it so incessantly.” 

‘*T shall be delighted,”’ I agreed. 

I sprang up and she met me half-way and, seizing me about 
the neck, buried her face in my shoulder. I felt her shaking 
with smothered laughter, and had great difficulty in keeping 
my own emotions under control. 

We went home on Sunday afternoon, the Skeptic plead- 
ing the necessity of his being up at an early hour next morn- 
ing. By unanimous consent we went to the evening service 
of a church where one goes to hear that which is worth hear- 
ing, and invariably hears it. 

“There, I feel better after that,’’ declared the Skeptic 
heartily as we came out. ‘‘It seems to take the taste of last 
evening out of my mouth.” 

Nobody said anything directly about our late visit until 
we had reached home. Then the Skeptic fired up his 
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“He Came Forward and Eyed Arnold Sternly” 























HEN Christine’s father told her and her mother 

that the new house simply would not be ready 

by October as had been promised, and that the 
buyer of the old house insisted on moving in the last 
day of September, the two received the news with 
different emotions. 

Mrs. Hallock said she simply washed her hands of the 
affair: Mr. Hallock and Christine could do what they 
would with her: she did not care what they decided on, 
only she would not live in a furnished house, nor would 
she settle in a rented one for two or three months. 
Christine and her father looked at each other humorously. 

“There are so many things left to choose,’ said 
Christine, ‘‘but, oh, do, dear Father, do let’s go to a 
hotel. I’ve always wanted to. It would be such fun to 
be among lots and lots of girls and young men of my own 
age. Just think, in five minutes we can get up a dance, 
and there won’t be the fussing over refreshments and 
seeing, one’s self, that there are napkins and silver enough 
to go around.” 

Mrs. Hallock insisted on selecting a hotel that was 
called a ‘‘family hotel,” in order that she might find the 
halo of home thrown around her, with none of the respon- 
sibilities of housekeeping. Christine begged that it be a 
large family hotel. 

‘“Because you know, Father, if you are going among a 
family that’s not your own you want it to be large 
enough so you can pick out members particularly con- 
genial to yourself.”’ 

Mr. Hallock’s idea was that the larger the hotel the 
more chance there was of his family being left by itself, 
which was what he hoped for. Christine had been 
brought up simply, but she was barely twenty, full of 
vitality, and, having always lived in a Northern State, she 
had that American spirit of vivid interest which not 
infrequently becomes in a young girl a restless, even mor- 
bid, craving for excitement and change. 
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Christine took this moving to the hotel with much the 
same eagerness with which an explorer sets out for the 
North Pole. When she came down to her first hotel 
dinner in the wake of her parents, scores of eyes turned 
toward her. She had a kind of shy, wild-flower beauty, 
in spite of her radiant health. She was just the sort of 
sweet, young girl almost any father or mother would pick 
out for an ideal. Many people looked at her during the 
meal, but she was not self-conscious, and she was so 
keenly interested in her surroundings as not to know 
that she was especially observed. She was so plainly a 
desirable addition to the hotel that after dinner, when she 
and her parents went into the music-room, some women 
came up and spoke to her and her mother. Presently 
Christine found herself sitting on a divan between two 
young girls, chatting about a play they had all seen. 
Later some young men were presented. Christine was 
rather sorry that they kept up their talk after some one 
began to play, and one of the girls, Alicia Roundtree, 
noting her attempt to listen, said that she would soon get 
used to the hotel manner. 

‘Is the hotel manner different from any other man- 
ner?’ asked Christine. 

“Oh, dear, yes,”’ was the reply. ‘It’s like the manner 
you have when you go traveling in Europe, you know. 
In a hotel you’re not exactly at home, and so you don’t 
have to show people the particular consideration you 
would in your own house.” 

“That is the hotel idea in a nutshell, Miss Hallock,” 
said Ray Wolcott, and she was aware of a note of dis- 
favor in his tone. She watched his disapproving gaze as 
it followed the figure of a young matron swinging along 
with an accentuated gait. Then she looked back at Ray 
Wolcott, a tall, soldierly young man, quite the most 
attractive of those whom she had met. 

For a few days Christine was so buoyed up with the 
excitement of seeing new people and ordering whatever 
she liked to eat that she was not aware that she missed 
the feeling of home. After a time, however, the cooking 
palled on her: one dish really tasted pretty much like 
another. Then there were so many people in the dining- 
room that one lost all feeling of privacy. It was impos- 
sible to say the little intimate things to her father and 
mother that she had been used to say. 

She’ missed, too, the little home duties: the dusting of 
corners that the maid had neglected; the fostering of cut 
flowers to see how long she could keep them unwithered; 
the little patting touches to the table linen; the planning 
of a special menu for some beloved guest. Then, too, she 
found their quarters at the hotel crowded. They had 
only two small bedrooms and a sitting-room. The closets 
were tiny, and trunks had to be placed in the sleeping- 
rooms and boxes of shirtwaists shoved under the beds. 

She was so concerned at first, adjusting herself to her 
strange environment, that she did not analyze her new 
companions, though she felt in a general way that they 
were different from the girls and young men she had 
known. Before she had got to the point of estimating 
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By Maude Radford Warren, Author of “Land of the Living,” ete. 
Drawing by Francis V. Wilson 


them particularly she had reached the unfortunate 
second stage of her experience, and had come to like 
the laziness and lack of responsibility of hotel life. 
Instead of having to help the maid with the housework 
she had nothing to do but talk with her new friends, 
especially Alicia Roundtree. Alicia was pretty and gay; 
she had a little electric automobile of her own; she danced 
well, and she was a desirable partner at “bridge.” 
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““You have so much more time for things when you 
live in a hotel,”’ said Alicia. “I go to twice as many 
places as I used to when we kept house, and when I am 
tired of one person I can easily find another to talk to. 
I am never alone for a minute.” 

Christine had been brought up to believe that every 
one should be alone for part of the day. On reflection 
it occurred to her that most of the girls of the hotel were 
like Alicia, flying so fast from interest to interest that they 
had no time to rest and none to think. It occurred to 
her that she herself never had time to read a book nowa- 
days. She could scarcely open one downstairs in the 
public rooms, and when she tried to read in her own 
room she found that she had almost lost the habit of 
concentrating her mind, and that she was constantly 
being interrupted. She pushed the thought away and 
remarked to Alicia that most of the older women spent 
a good deal of time alone. 

‘“That’s because they have nerves,” explained Alicia. 
‘“Most women in a hotel are like that. You see, they 
keep house so hard that they break down, and then they 
come to a hotel and recuperate.” 

Christine shook her head. She knew a great many 
women, good housekeepers, who had not broken down, 
and who did not need recuperation. She ventured her 
belief that hotel life was not good for the nerves. 

‘*Maybe not,” said Alicia; ‘‘but what’s the difference 
so long as you have a good time? When we are young we 
have steady nerves enough, and when we are old we can 
have massage.” 

Christine laughed. ‘‘Do you know,” she said, “I am 
told that three masseuses make their living in this hotel ?”’ 

‘‘Of course they do,” said Alicia, ‘‘and they get extra 
tips, too, I can tell you. The women confide in them and 
then they betray the confidences. You can’t live in a 
hotel without coming across plenty of common people.” 

Christine knew that was true, but what she did not 
know was that she was becoming blunted to sights and 
words that would have shocked her a few weeks before. 

Usually her father and mother went upstairs shortly 
after dinner, while she remained in the downstairs rooms 
with her friends. At first she had deplored the fact that 
some of the children of the hotel were allowed to sit up 
late and talk to the guests and the bell-boys. She had 
been sorry because they were being spoiled. Now she 
had begun to consider them as affecting her own comfort. 
They were pert little nuisances. She had thought it 
strange that the old people, the middle-aged and the 
young people had made three separate groups instead 
of occasionally mingling together as if they had, at least, 
a few interests in common. But now she thought it was 
more fun not to have to pay attention to the conver- 
sational topics of her elders, which were not her own. 
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On Thursday and Saturday evenings, when the hotel 
dances took place, she had got over feeling embarrassed 
at dancing with young men whom she had scarcely met, 
and of whom she and her parents knew nothing. The 
hotel was supposed to vouch for them. She no longer felt 
a little odd when she went into the billiard-room to watch 
young men at their play—young men who sometimes 
had their coats off, and occasionally uttered half-profane 
ejaculations when they missed a stroke. 

There were experiences which still made her shrink, how- 
ever. Once she and Alicia were sitting downstairs when 
Ray Wolcott’s father was led out of the bar and taken 
to the elevator in a state of half-intoxication. Christine 
shuddered and colored. Alicia was scornful. 

“Horrid old thing!”’ she said. ‘‘ You would not sup- 
pose he could be the father of Ray Wolcott. I heard that 
Ray wants his mother to keep house.” 

“If she only would,” said Christine. ‘‘Her husband 
would not be thrown so much in the way of temptation.” 

“Oh, I fancy old Mr. Wolcott would go after tempta- 
tion if it were not put before him,” said Alicia care- 
lessly, ‘‘and Ray is queer, anyway. The idea of any one’s 
keeping house and looking after servants when all you 
have to do here is order what you want. And if you 
scold the servants and they leave you don’t have to 
find new ones. Ray is great ondisapproval. I imaginehe 
thought at first that you were one of his own proper sort. 
He doesn’t talk to you as much as he did, I notice.” 

Christine colored—partly because she had been hurt 
a little at Ray’s coldness, partly because she did not care 
to have Alicia assume that she was not a “‘ proper”’ sort. 
It occurred to her in a flash of distaste that Alicia was not 
fine, and was very selfish. Next she remembered with 
a little pang that she had felt aggrieved that afternoon at 
having to give up an automobile ride in order to read to 
her mother, who had a headache; but then some one came 
up to ask her to help plan the favors for the annual dance, 
and her momentary self-reproach was forgotten. 

It was at the annual dance that Christine discovered 
how very nearly she had come to despising the safe 
harbor of home and longing for that restless sea of the 
unhoused, so full of driftwood and derelicts. She had 
come down to the dance a little disgruntled because her 
father had reproved her for a flippant remark she had 
made to her mother, and her mother had said with quiv- 
ering lips that Christine had changed of late. Christine 
had murmured that she had not changed at all: she had 
simply been learning to have a good time, which was her 
right. Her parents had looked at each other, and her 


father had said that he was glad indeed that they were 
going to move into their new house the next week. 
Christine forgot her ill-humor when once partners 
crowded around her for dances. Ray Wolcott asked for 
one. Abig, ruddy young man, whom she had met for the 
first time that evening, coolly looked her over from her 
pretty head to her slender waist and her little, white- 
shod feet, and then wrote ‘‘Myers Arnold” in a big, 
dogmatic hand opposite three numbers. Christine felt 
uncomfortable, both under his gaze and at the memory 
of him. By the time he came for his third dance she had 
conceived a strong dislike for him. She said she thought 
she would prefer to sit out that dance, but he told her 
boisterously that she had sat out the one preceding, and 
he swung her into position before she could protest. His 
face was red and his eyes half-glassy. She was afraid of 
him, but she did not know just what course to take. 
When the music stopped they were near the conservatory, 
and he drew her inside, without releasing her waist. She 
tried to shrink away and looked about appealingly. A 
figure stepped from behind some palms and 
“Oh, Mr. Wolcott,” cried Christine breathlessly, ‘‘I— 
I want you.” 
He came forward and eyed Myers Arnold sternly. 
“Your dance is over,” hesaid quickly. ‘‘ Youhad better 
go outside, Arnold. You're not fit to be dancing tonight.” 
Arnold began to shout some angry reply, but Wolcott 
pushed him toward the door, and then beckoned to the 
hotel proprietor, who was standing in the hall. 


at 


Christine, left alone, began to think of how another 
person would look at the incident. Alicia would say that 
usually a girl could protect herself, but if anything like 
this did happen then it could not be helped, and the best 
way was to say nothing. Christine knew that three 
months before she herself would have said that no well- 
bred girl could possibly be involved in any such situa- 
tion. She could not have become acquainted with an 
ungentlemanly person. From her darkened seat in the 
conservatory she looked out at the ballroom, and it 
seemed to her a garish sight. She hated the lights and 
the waiters passing up and down with trays full of glasses. 
She knew that the married women sitting in the adjoining 
rooms were gossiping about the young girls or about each 
other. She knew that among them were mothers who 
did not know whether or not their children were in bed 
nor where their husbands were. 

She was crying quietly when Ray Wolcott returned. 

For a time he said nothing, and then he murmured: 

“It was not your fault. You did not know the kind 
of person he was.”’ 

“I can’t look at the people here again,” said Christine. 
‘Those women near the door saw and they are talking 
about me. I am glad we are going to leave this hotel.”’ 

‘‘So am I,” he said intensely. ‘‘I have thanked God 
more than once since we have lived in hotels that I have 
no sister. It is a sickening life; no more privacy than 
there is in a sleeping-car. I tell you, Miss Hallock, this 
place is miasmic; it saps the real fineness out of a person. 
Everything in the place is too open; we are all in the 
lime-light. The high-lights show us up; our peculiarities 
stand out, and then we are food for the batteries of criti- 
cism. The fine qualities of sensitiveness and gentleness 
have no chance to develop here. You are thrown with 
all sorts of people. You can’t get away from them, in a 
large sense, any more than you can on shipboard. Every 
home, Miss Hallock, is a sort of breakwater in social 
relations. It keeps you away from the people who are 
not for you, and gives you the chance to devote yourself 
to those to whom you do belong.” 

Christine was listening with all her heart, and as he 
spoke she saw a picture of her new home with its soft, 
shaded lights, her father and mother reading on each 
side of the library table and herself playing softly. How 
she longed for all the little duties she had begun to despise 
because they took time from her amusements! 

at 

“Tt tears down character so, this hotel life,”’ he went 
on. ‘‘A man can be brute enough and as evil as he likes 
if he pays his bills and doesn’t make a public scene. A 
woman grows self-centred and fretful because she has 
nothing to do. A girl becomes selfish and blasé because 
she thinks only of her pleasures and because she sees 
those about her thinking only of themselves and of their 
pleasures. A few tips, and the servants give you grovel- 
ing servility. You do nothing for any one. No one feels 
the responsibility for keeping up a home. Members of 
the same family lose sight of each other, for it is helpful- 
ness in small matters to each other that really gives the 
sense of happiness and strengthens the bond of union. 
Look at what Alicia Roundtree is now, and yet she used 
to be the sweetest of daughters. I hope you don’t think 
I am preaching. I am unspeakably glad that you, at 
least, Miss Hallock, are going away before you have lost 
the power of doing your part in making a home.” 

No, it didn’t sound like preaching, Christine thought. 
It sounded like the honest, painful confession of a man 
who had suffered from the evil he deplored. Christine 
sat silent and thought of many things. 

‘Will you come and see us when we are at home?” she 
asked shyly, and when he had answered she said almost 
bashfully: 

‘“‘T have always taken a home as a right, but now I see 
it isa privilege. I felt it was something as natural as the 
earth or the sky. It is not just made of brick and wood, 
but it is built out of our own souls and characters.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘To make a worthy home is a test of 
us, and when we push away such responsibilities we 
show that we are the weaklings of the world.” 








NOTE — This is the second of a series of three articles by Mrs. Warren. 
The concluding one, “‘A Young Married Couple in a Hotel,’”’ will appear in 
an early number of The Journal. 
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XIII 
YR an instant after I had caught 
sight of Aaron and Hester in the 
hansom I put my hand before my 
eyes, as though to brush away any 
strange hallucination that might 
have come to my disordered brain. 
In that instant the driver squeezed 
his cab through a crevice and drove 
on toward Cockspur Street. I heard 
the sound of a deep, happy laugh, 
Ker ao which I knew well, and recklessly, 
with no fixed idea, I plunged after them. A “bobby” caught 
me by the arm, while a motor ‘bus screeched past, and by 
the time I had reached the lions of Trafalgar Square there 
were so many hansoms ahead of me that it was impossible 
to know which one contained the two. 

On I ran, down the slope by the fountains, thinking to 
avoid the crowd upon the sidewalk, around the fountains, 
with some intention of cutting into Pall Mall in case they 
might be going to the Carlton, up the steps, realizing this 
had not been wise, but too late now to remedy, on and still 
on, with men and women stopping to crane their necks, 
until finally I reached the hostelry only to find no hansom 
at the door. Then I drove back to the club, with the sound 
of a deep, happy laugh in my ears. 


ax 


It was five when I left the theatre. At seven the maid 
brought hot water to my room and asked if she could dress 
me. I had been sitting at the window, staring at the trees 
out in the Park, but I turned to her: 

‘Dress me for what?” 

“For going to the play, Ma’am.” With that suggestion 
a wave of nausea swept over me, a deep disgust, and, tracing 
the cause of these sensations, a new horror engulfed me 
wholly, for my work, at last, was hateful to me! 

After another interval a voice again broke in upon my 
thoughts—a timid voice: ‘‘Beg pardon, Madam, but it’s 
past the half-hour, Madam, and the gown, and the dinner, 
and the play, Madam?” 

I looked at the little maid. She must have gone out and 
come in again. She must have knocked, and I must have 
replied to her. Servants in England have a lasting patience; 
there was time for more reflection before I answered her. 
“Wait, Mary, wait a little.’ And she stood quietly. 

With my hot head against the cool stone of the balcony 
my mutinous thoughts ran on. I had been known on the 
stage as an actress who was conscientious as well as capable. 

Sut that night I rebelled against the order of my life when 
my soul was so perturbed. I would not play that night. I 
would abandon myself wholly to my misery. 

‘‘T am not going to the theatre,” I told the waiting maid. 

‘“ Thank you,” she said, which had its comic side. 

The wind was right for it, and above the noise of 
Piccadilly that old enemy of mine, ‘‘ Big Ben,”’ chanted the 
three-quarters. [drew in my breath quickly. This was the 
hour I should be starting. Tonight I shifted my position 
leisurely and looked down into the street. Drivers were 
miraculously steering in and out the traffic; messengers 
were rushing to and fro; men were sauntering to appoint- 
ments they were keeping, women flying to meet theirs. 
How quickly my hot forehead warmed the stone! I moved 
to the other side, examining my watch unconsciously. 

What would they say down at the theatre? Would they 
telephone, and if they did what would I say to them? 
Something flippant, I decided; that the evening was so 
pleasant, or the crowd in Piccadilly so engrossing, I really 
couldn’t leave. By that time it would be too late to send 
and fetch me, so the understudy would go on. The hot 
tears, hotter than my face, poured down over my cheeks. 

Sut still I leaned upon the balcony in mutiny, and tried to 
quiet a little voice within me, a feeble little voice of such 
small proportions that one wonders how it has so absolutely 
ruled us womenkind. 

I looked at my watch again unseeingly. How dared I 
stay on? What would they do without me? The under- 
study—was she well prepared? And did she know that 
there had been some recent changes in the business? 
Would Bella tell her that the song was out? Should I not 
*phone this to her? What would the audience think? And 
how long would they hold the curtain for me? Who would 
announce that I was ‘‘ill’’?. And would the office send the 
item to the papers? And if they did would Aaron see it in 
the morning—as he sat at breakfast with her—and would 
they care, he and his wife, or would they laugh? and—oh, 
Aaron, you have driven me to this! You have made me 
scorn my work, and break my trust, and lose my prestige; 
but I said I wouldn’t go, and I won’t go; and—what is that 
hour “Big Ben” is striking? Eight—and a quarter! Oh, 
merciful goodness! I shall never make it! And the disci- 
pline of years enveloped me, and drove me to my work. 


aX 


They were all upon the pavement when I drew up, 
Amelia, and the manager, and the stage director; and down 
in my room, while the orchestra was starting on a second 
overture, my shaking understudy wes daubing her face 
with my grease paint. She loo! srowing ten years 
younger at the sight of me. For the ambition of a 
young woman, and her secret k » show them just 
how well she can get through, wl 1ioment comes she 
prays devoutly for deliverance. 

‘Plenty of time,” called the si ager through the 
thin partition, lying soothingly; ‘ 10t to fret.”” He 
vavu.i.ce White out on the \ it. 

rk. Gize later, please,” my v’ panted back. 

















“Don’t talk, Miss,” said Amelia sternly. 

I smiled at her wanly, my hands busied with the jars and 
pencils. 

I went up in my ragged finery, pigeon-toed, bent. I was 
greeted with a sweep of hand-clapping; it was for me, the 
actress: then with a roar of mirth, as the fine points of my 
apparel reached them. 

‘A good house,”’ whispered Larry, as I stood waiting for 
the one second which comes in every laugh when it is easiest 
to quiet down an audience before they are quite through. 

‘““Yes,’’ I whispered back, twisting slightly to see them 
better. Only I didn’t see them, or only two of them, only 
one of them, perhaps; for, lifting my head, my burning eyes 
looked into the quiet ones of Aaron. 

He was with Hester in the stage box, just as had been the 
other bridal couples who had amused us all through the 
summer. They, too, were at the back; and as my gaze 
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was the distance between him and me. But he was there, 
broad-shouldered, restful, kind, with shrewd, level eyes 
looking quietly into my hot ones. And my resentment 
rolled away against him, against his wife—almost. It was 
just enough for me to have him there. 

Only, once upon a time, had Aaron been in front, with 
what zest I should have thrown myself into my part, added 
laugh to laugh that he might hear the audience applaud me. 
Now, as I stood before him in my ugliness, and at his side 
sat Hester, fresh and lovely, a little rivulet of shame came 
creeping from my toes, for I wanted to be pretty; and as the 
scene went on, and the house rocked if I turned my back, 
showing a bustle, I set my teeth; and when I leaped across 
a brook, displaying undarned stockings, hot tears came 
rushing to my eyes; and when I was recalled, that the audi- 
ence might show their deep appreciation of a scene in which 
I had been the butt for the whole cast, I could not lift my 
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“I Lay in His Arms, in a Big Chair, Thin 


rested on them she half raised a nervous, ungloved hand in 
greeting, but I saw Aaron cover it with his own and bring it 
down, just as had the other bridal couples. She was smiling 
brilliantly, surely; but I could not see if Aaron’s face, too, 
was aglow with happiness, or, rather, | did not look for it; 
wonderfully enough, it was sufficient for me to know that 
he was there, on the other side of the footlights, across the 
chasm that separates the real world from the make-believe. 

In the silence that had followed Hester’s !ast letter—for I 
had made no reply to the one that brought news of the farm, 
and she had not written afterward—his very features had 
grown vague in my mind, until I felt sometimes that all my 
prodigal love was lavished on a myth. But now he was 
opposite me once more. Wider than a table’s width, yes, 














and Shaky, and Miserable and — Happ) 


head to bow tothem. The soul of the artist had left me, for 
I wanted to be lovely, and I wanted to be loved. — 
Throughout the evening I kept my eye iverted from the 
box, yet Aaron’s presence filled the theatre; always before 
me, whichever way I looked, was the outline of the broad, 
helpful shoulders, the quiet eyes. Twice when I faltered in 
my lines I turned instinctively te him for help, as though 
he would surely straighten out the tangled wires in my head. 
Even in my panic, while the words were being whispered 
to me by the company, I| smiled to mysell to think that I 
should look to Aaron to help me play the acting game. 
They were very gentle with me that night, were my 
people. The manager put his hand across my mouth 
when I started to explain, and said, *‘ Tomorrow. Larry 
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sent out for the best supper the S avoy grill could furnish, 
when he heard I had not eaten. ‘‘ There are clams, 
American ones, old girl,” he urged, and I swallowed some 
for his sake—and Aaron's, remembering when I had eaten 
them the night we missed ‘ The Rosary,” and I had sworn 
to seize my opportunity and go away. 

I heard the finish of a speech of Bruce’s as I entered 
my dressing-room before the last act was called. ‘The 
end of her rope,’’ were his words. But none of them 
knew, except Frederica, just what the end of that rope 
was, or who were in the box, and how much it meant to 
me. She had espied the two and came to me in a rush, 
as I was preparing to go up for the last act. 

‘“‘I don’t care,”” she broke in clamorously, ‘‘ Rhoda, you 
show them just how lovely you can be. Take off those 
towels around your waist, let me do up your hair, and 
you come up arearing, tearing beauty.”’ Frederica gutped 
with sobs, and started to pull off my finery. 

I fought her feebly with my hands. “No, Freddy, i no. 
I’ve got to see it toa finish. I can’t spoil the play.” 

“Oh, let the old play go to smash. You fix up, darling. 
How dare they come to stare at you!” 

Amelia by this time was defending me from further 
onslaught. ‘It’s all right, Frederica,’’ I gasped back. 
“It’s better this way. I’m happier this way, happier just 
to have him here. But Bruce is right, I’ve reached the 
end. I'll have to give up soon.” 

“Well, let them know that you’re a human being some- 
how, Rhoda; have a ‘pretend,’ dear. I won’t have you 
laughed at by that big mob of men and women, when 
you ‘re such a beauty underneath.’ 

‘Have a ‘pretend’?”’ I echoed. 

“Yes. Hang art. Read your lines somehow, so as to 
show them that you are back of it.” 

For an instant I was fascinated. Now that I look 
calmly at it I know that I never was so strongly of m 
own fraternity as at that moment when a “pretend” 
tempted me to gain my point. I kept on acting, even 
while I scoffed at it. But Aaron rose before me, and his 
amused contempt for all of us who lived by day and night 
in our play-acting. And so I put this means of gaining 
sympathy out of my life—forever. 


or 


“Last act, all up!” shrilled the call-boy; 
Frederica, still extravagantly incoherent, 
she had lost, assisted me upstairs. 

Nothing causes us to break more quickly than the 
admission of the calamity. I played that act as though 
I were clinging feebly to a rope, and the ends were fraying 
in my grasp. It came to me that I was a shipwrecked 
sailor, holding to a life-line; that each word I spoke was a 
breaker to be breasted, and that the final exit was dry 
land. All about me was the surging of great waters, trying 
to suck me down. 

A little farther on, a little nearer shore, I found my 
voice so distant from my body that I was doubtful if I 
could be the one who spoke the lines. Still the audience 
laughed, and since I had likened them to the great crowd 
at the water’s edge shouting encouragement I knew that 
the scene was playing properly, and on I struggled. Then 
the waters became turbulent, and a great wave of nausea 
swept over me. Still was heard the laughter of the house, 
and I did not lose heart that I should make my exit. 

After this my brain cleared of all fantasies, for the 
nausea and the surging of waters left me; but a new 
terror grimly took their places, for I was growing blind. 
The audience receded first, then the footlights, then the 
actors, yet still I spoke lines and heard the laughter. 
Sightless, I turned in the direction of my exit, lifting up 
my hands to feel my way. A voice (in the wings, I think) 
exclaimed: ‘She is ill,’ and at that my knees gave way, 
and dog-fashion I came to the floor. There was a quick 
laugh from the house—that I heard plainly; then a 
silence, as though they saw at last that things were 
wrong. I had one instinct left—to crawl away, someway, 
but the thought was quicker than the action, for I heard 
the sound of feet beside me, and as a strong hand touched 
my shoulder I crumpled into a ball upon the stage. 
“Why, I am fainting!” passed through my mind. 

Then came perfect quiet. 


and 
yet knowing 


Extract from the “‘ London Daily Comet,’’ October first : 

‘*Miss Rhoda Miller, who, as Sarah Fall-in-the-Mud, the half- 
breed Indian, keeps the audience of Prince’s Theatre in roars of 
laughter nightly, fell in a faint last evening as she was about to 
make her final exit. Her heroic efforts to finish her scene pro- 
voked the greatest sympathy from the house, and a countryman 
of hers, who occupied a stage box, showed his deep concern by 
stepping across the rail to the stage, and before those of the com- 
pany could reach her lifted her in his arms, and carried her to the 


wings. It was afterward learned that the rescuer was a nephew 
of Miss Miller’s.”’ 
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EWSPAPERS did not reach the second-floor front of 
Miss George’s Nursing Home. Flowers did, vaguely 
noticed between long periods of unconsciousness, a doctor 
and a half—possibly the assistant—two nurses in white 
caps, the ‘one at night mild and sweet, but the other 
during the day capable and stern. 

It came to me now and then what a splendid bouncer 
she would have made in a Bowery restaurant —that day 
nurse. And once when I pretendec i—no, I can’t use that 
word again—allowed her to infer it was delirium, I asked 
her if she had ever served in that capacity. Asa punish- 
ment I received more of the medicine in the blue bottle 
the other side the soap-dish, and my mouth was further 
stopped by the thermometer. 

Up to the seventh day no guest stepped beyond the 
threshold of my door. There would be timid knocks, and 
a page-boy ‘‘arsking if a laidy could come up ”—whic h 


she couldn’t—or, grown more intrepid, the “‘laidy”’ 
would come to the doo: a and Frederica’s voice 
would say, ‘‘Give her these, then, and my love”; or the 
little, dovelike note of Hes ter would be pleading, “Just 


let the gentleman look in,” and the low tone of Aaron 
would augment her wish by a few deferential words as to 
the perfect wisdom of the nurse in the deciding, but “‘if it 
could be.’ 

At this I would turn my face to the wall and try not to 
show how deeply Hester's eager sharing of her husband 
hurt me. So the nurse would lock over toward the bed 
and answer, ‘I’m sorry, sir, but she is utterly prostrated. 
She cannot speak a word, It'sdifficult to understand, for 


her malaria is disappearing rapidly.” Then they would 
go away, and I would put the sheet over my head, like a 
naughty child, whispering to myself: ‘‘I can, too, speak, 
but I just won’t; I can, too, speak, but I just won't. 

But that didn’t happen until the seventh day, when I 
was getting better of the chills and fever, yet so far from 
convalescence that the joy in gripping life again had not 
yet touc hed me with its quick desire. ‘‘For what? For 
what?” I would sigh through the night, and through the 
day I kept my lips closed in mute despondency. 

On the seventh day the door was opened with infor- 
mality, and ‘‘the Bouncer,” starting to her feet in protest, 
was confronted by Mrs. Erskine- Waite. 

‘‘Madam, please do not enter; no one can see Miss 


Miller.” 

‘*T can,” retorted Mrs. Erskine-Waite; then, turning 
to my bed, ‘‘I do. Rhoda, my child, I just picked up an 
old newspaper ——”’ 


‘“‘Oh, was it in the papers?” I asked eagerly, only my 
voice had not the firm quality that it once possessed. 

‘“‘There,” said the nurse, tight-lipped, ‘‘I knew her 
silence was hysteria.” And she gave me awful pellets 
from a brown box near the bath-sponge. 

But my dear landlady’s arms were around me, and she 
was saying what wild things they were ’way up in the 
North of England, not to read the papers regularly, and 
it was only by an accident, while she was teaching ‘‘ Aary”’ 
to retrieve, that he brought her an old ‘‘Comet”’ with the 
story staring straight up in her fac e. And I grewchoky at 
the thought of my dog ‘‘ Aary”’ bringing us together; but 
when she added, “‘ And he is here the heart-shaped one? 
My dear, it has come out all right?’’ the cloud settled 
down on me again; and Mrs. Waite sighed, saying, “Not 
yet? Oh, Rhoda, don’t waste precious moments. 


ar 


By that time I was really too tired to tell her any of the 
story, or to wonder how she could have known that Aaron 
was in town; and the next day I had grown mutinous 
again, for Mrs. Waite opened the door herself upon the 
inquiring voice of Hester. I heard her give an exclama- 
tion of surprise, then step into the hall, closing the door 
and for a long, long time they conversed. Aaron was 
earnest, anxious; Hester interspersed dialogue with little 
giggles of excitement; and Mrs. Waite talked swiftly and 
decidedly. The rest of the day she watched me with 
solicitation, and she was back in the morning miraculously 
early, intent on prettying up my room, fluffing up my hair, 
and putting me in my best ‘‘nightie,’’ despite the pro- 
tests of the nurse. ‘‘ The Bouncer’ only once relaxed 
her vigilant attendance, and in that moment Mrs. Waite 
approached my bed, and almost hissed between her 
teeth: ‘‘ Ask for a bird, a grilled bird, at one.” 

“Why?” IT queried. 

‘‘Because it takes half an hour to cook, and the nurse 
prepares it.” 

Any joke upon the day nurse appealed to me, even 
though I didn’t want a bird; so after lengthy opposition 
it was arranged, and at twelve-thirty the gray uniform 
descended into the lower regions. I can’t say that Mrs. 
Waite behaved at all becomingly. For the first five 
minutes she stood out in the hall craning her neck over 
the stair-rail, and at the end of that period she advanced 
upon my bed with an unflinching air, that showed small 
consideration for the weakness of an invalid. 

“Rhoda,” she said, “‘your heart-shaped picture is on 
the stairs, and he’s coming in! Prepare.” 

““No!”’ I cried, but she had gone. I put my hands to 
my face and wept weakly; some one knelt by my bedside, 
slipped an arm under me, took down my hands with his 
free one, and kissed me gently. 

“No!” I cried again. 

‘Why not?” said Aaron. 

‘A husband mustn’t kiss me.” 

“It depends on who is the lady of the husband.” 

“Not even Hester’s husband.” 

‘“My child, my child! Oh, what a mix-up!” 

‘‘Where is she?” 

‘Doing sentinel duty in the hall.” 

“Hester?” 

“‘No, no; your dear Mrs. Waite. Hester left for Paris 
this morning, to get her wedding togs.” 

pe hen you 're not yet —— 

“Rhoda, we've just half an hour while that bird broils. 
Don’t fight; I’ve got to have you close to me.” 

With a dexterity which, naturally, I’d never seen 
before, he encircled me, covers and all, and I lay in his 
arms, in a big chair, thin and shaky, and miserable and— 
happy. 

“Now, little love, you let me say right here, before we 
go back further, friend Hester is going to marry Gregory 
Gaines.” 

I turned my face so that he might not see the joy upon 
it; but it was in the right direction, my lips against his 
ear. ‘‘Who’s he?” I whispered. 

“‘He’s Gregory Gaines; that’s enough now.” 

It was quite enough for me; so I lay silent. 


ax 


“‘And I wish to state further that I’m the biggest fool 
who ever tried to corner the love market by strategy. 
Only I wanted you so much, and we big fellows blunder 
in these fine manipulations.’’ His voice grew husky, and I 
patted feebly with the hand that clutched his shoulder. 

“It was the cable that upset me first,’’ I whispered. 
““You refused me.” 

“Yes, I did; but —— 

“That last phrase, ‘From present situation realize my 
condition not so bad as might be,’”’ I chanted out. 

Aaron started. ‘‘ What did that mean to you?” 

‘That you were better off without me.” 

Then for a moment I was heaped up against him. ‘Oh, 
my girl, my girl! And I thought I was telling you that at 
last I believed there was some real chance for me.” 

We could not laugh at this; a long summer had passed 
away in sorrow from that one phrase. We clung to each 
other tightly for a moment, then he went on: 

“When your answer came, forbidding me to write to 
you, I supposed that even then you were going out buy- 
ing up silk petticoats, and satin slippers, and all those 
dear, ridiculous things that Hester takes an interest in 
just now. That was because I, in the serenity of my 
enormous vanity, was looking for a home for us. 

‘The farm?” 

“Of course, dear. 





” 


Hester said she told you.” 


It was awful, but every time that Hester’s name was 
mentioned a great pall settled down upon me. Still I 
behaved. ‘‘Go on,” I said. 

“It was hard to keep away from you, but as my love 
was growing every minute I thought yours would be, too, 
and —— 

‘Did you never think that it was cruel to treat me like 
that, Aaron?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘I had tried the other way for so long, 
Rhoda, and to so little good. Don’t loathe me.’ 

I knew I didn’t, although I should. It’s a way we 
women have. ‘Go on, some more.’ 

“T never could have stood it, if you had not written to 
Hester. I hung around there until I felt I ought to pay 
my board, and with the airiness of an old whale would 
introduce your name. Wonderful they never tumbled.” 

‘‘Too busy ‘whaling’;” but this I murmured. 

‘‘What is it, dear?” 

‘‘Nothing; my feet are cold.” 

Aaron saw to that—bed-socks, awful !—still, he saw to 
that. 

“‘T nearly got cold feet myself during the dog-days,”’ he 
went on. ‘That letter I tried to sneak to you under cover 
of Hester’s handwriting would have shown I was a quit- 
ter. I begged you to come home, or to let me come to 
you; oh, I was in the dust. But you sent it back, and 
your fierce little spirit gave me the courage to go on.” 

My “‘fierce little spirit!’”” Running through the streets 
of London to read his message, and the fresh Amelia post- 
ing it! I wriggled up my nose and laughed. 

“Oh, my child’s giggle once again!”’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Adams; and we stopped ey for a while. 

Then with some courage ‘‘And Hester, Aaron? She 
wrote as if —— 

‘She was at the age, darling, when love was very wel- 
come, and she stood listening for the wings. There wasn’t 
any doubt in her mind who had them on when Gregory 
Gaines came flapping in with his nice young ones sprout- 
ing. She put on hers, and all through August they soared 
around the country lanes, and never touched the earth 
until they went to speak to Father. Old Charles hasn’t 
much use for these first flights, and in that way Hester 
turned to me, not having any mother to do her pleading. 
In exchange for Hester’s confidences one night I sud- 
denly unburdened—couldn’t help it, dear. The moon 
was shining; do you recall that harvest moon?” (Oh, 
that August moon, me and the composer! I tucked a red 
face against Aaron’s coat.) ‘‘I’d been rather proud up 
to that time; bought the house, of course, and stood all 
the chaffing that naturally is coming to a bachelor who 
insists upon a pink brocaded-satin bedroom.” 

‘No, Aaron! Pink? How lovely!” 


got 


Aaron adopted a disgusted air as he resumed: ‘‘ Then, 
my dear, I reached the top notch of foolery, for I let Hester 
plan all the rest. I was beaten out; I hadn’t an idea 
left. I used to walk over to that empty house and wonder 
how I ever could corral and get you into it.” 

‘‘Oh, Aaron, and you had but to open the door.’ 

sa thought of that; but that was far too simple for friend 
Hester. She wanted one of those infernal surprises. Sol 
agreed to come over to England with old Charles and her- 
self. When I reached this town I sneaked off without 
Hester’s knowing, and went to the theatre; but they 
wouldn’t give me your address, after that maddening fash- 
ion of theirs, so I sent eight tons of flowers around to the 
stage door and a heart drawn in witha red pencil on my 
card, just to break it gently to you that I was in sight. 
Said flowers, I may add, reac hed a fluffy young lady in the 
‘Gay Gordons Company,’ and provoked some mirth, but 
this developed afterward. Then I drove around all after- 
noon with Hester, because they were your streets ———”’ 

“You almost ran me down.” 

“My girl!” A short interruption. ‘‘And ended in a 
blaze of asininity by sitting in that box, old Charles too 
landsic k to go also, and you thinking —— 

‘Thinking you were bride and groom,” completed I. 
“Young, unmarried English couples don’t go to the 
theatre together; I had forgotten home-ways.”’ 

“Oh, my British Rhoda,” jeered Aaron. ‘And my 
plucky Rhoda, playing to the very end. But when you 
fell, dear, and I stepped over to the stage to “i 

‘“You stepped where?” I queried in bewilderment. 

“Humph! you don’t know, then. Me in the papers,” 
said Aaron, feeling for his press notice in his pocket and 
displaying it with pride. But I tore it up, not caring for 
the aunt allusion. And Aaron laughed, cuddling me up 
once more. ‘‘ But, oh, my dear heart, it’s all over; and 
I shall never let you out of these arms again.” 

The door was flung open. ‘‘ Put her back quick; she’s 
coming,” gasped Mrs. Waite. And in one half-minute I 
was once more out of those arms, and flat in bed. 

“I should think, Mr. Adams,”’ said ‘‘the Bouncer,” 
bearing in the bird, ‘‘you could spend a little time with 
Miss Miller tomorrow.” 

“Oh, thank you, Nurse,” 
call at lunchtime.” 

“Do come,” came faintly from my bed. 


Xx 


That was the beginning of the most glorious convales- 
cence that ever came to a sick girl made whole again by 
love and nursing and quinine, although “the Bouncer ”’ 
dated my recovery from the eating of the bird. 

At the end of another week I had been moved to 
Brown's Hotel, the guest of Mrs. Waite. 

“She really needs more room for flowers,” she gave 
inexplanation. ‘‘And more room for callers,’ she might 
have added, for each afternoon, as I lay through teatime 
in the chaise-longue in her private drawing-room, the 
company dropped in to chat with me. And | watched 
Aaron sitting there among them, and when my nap hour 
arrived taking them all out in a new motor he had just 

acquired. 

We had more confidences from day to day, Aaron and 
I, between the times of looking at ‘the samples of soft 
satin (for I was to be a real bride all in white) and the 
met fittings from modistes who came to me. I told him 

both of ‘‘Bunny” and of the composer, and Mrs. Waite 
told him of herself one d@y while I was out. 

The only thing that bothered me was the desertion of 
my role. To be sure I had written little notes as soon 


replied Mr. Adams. ‘‘I shall 
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WEEK before 
her wedding 
Ruth Leigh 
was sitting all by 

herself on the bear- 

skin in front of the 
grate in the library. She 

held in her lap a bundle of 
letters which were tied in 
ribbons of different colors. 

Selecting the one wrapped with 

blue she read: 


aa Y DEAR Ruth: | 


“Twant tomarry you. Iwanted 
P to tell you so last night, and the night 
bof before, and last Sunday. But there is 
something queer about your eyes that mixes 
a fellow all up. I’d be afraid I would end 
by trying to take you in my arms; and that is 
not a clean, manly way to get any girl. No, sir! 
if ever you consent to be my wife I want you to be able to 
look straight at me and give me a clear-eyed ‘Yes,’ not a 
wobbly, lachrymose ‘ Ye-es,’ spilled into my vest pocket— 
a ‘Yes’ that you, yourself, don’t know whether you mean 
or not. 

‘‘T want to marry you; but not under all circumstances. 
I suppose that sounds harsh and businesslike. I can’t help 
it. If ever a man ought to play fair with a woman it is 
when he is trying to get her to marry him. She can’t draw 
back; and she has a big right to know what she is getting 
into. I can’t say love-things to you and keep my head. 

If you are the woman of 

sound common-sense [| 
think you are you will 
understand why I say to 
you, now, things that most 
men let work 
themselves 
out in hap- 
hazard fash- 
ion after the 
ceremony. 
That’swhyso 
many mar- 
riages are 
‘attempts to 
compromise 
on ill-as- 
sorted tastes 
and diverse 
aims.’ 

“As to my 
not wanting 
you under 
certaincondi- 
tions, | mean 
thatthename 
“A Physician Le 1 offer you 
Must be a comes to me 
Out a Great Deal” unblemished 

and free from 
hereditary taint; the man I offer you has kept both it and 
himself spotless. If you cannot say the same I would rather 
die than marry you. Lots of people think such stuff all 
bosh. I tell you, we doctors know better. 

‘Financially, lam able to take care of you. My father left 
me the old homestead and sixty thousand tied up in secure 
stocks. My practice nets me about thirty-five hundred. 
My idea is to lay something by out of that each year. I 
would want you to keep some kind of track of household 
expenditures, not by way of account- 
ing to me for every egg in the dozen, 
but just to give us some idea what 
proportion of income to allow for 
running expenses. Then regularly 
on the first of the month I would 
give you a check that would cover 
things, with whatever margin you 
fixed for dress and incidentals. 
Then you would know what you 
had to come and go on; and you 
would not have to ask me for every 
cent you ever saw. You have been 
brought up in too sensible a house- 
hold to be extravagant. And I 
guess I’d remember to increase the 
check after the first year or two, 
when your wedding finery and car- 
pets and things were no longer new. 

‘ou see, my mother, not having 
any daughters, took me into her 
confidence, once, shortly before she 
died, we had a long talk for which 
I shall bless her memory forever. 

“Religiously? Well, we are 
Presbyterians, and you are an 
Episcopalian. I donot think creeds 
matter much. Whena woman gives 
up so much for a man he is pretty 
selfish to insist on her giving up her 
religion, too. It generally means a 
lot more to her, anyway. The 3 
Lanes have sat in the same pew for three generations. If 
you can see your wav clear to sitting there, too good; it 
will please me greatly. It is to be just as you say; lam 
willing to go with you. 

“As to our every-day life, have what help you need. Keep 
things reasonablv clean; but don’t make a fetish of your 
housework. C ple meals, too. They «are more 
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ow Six Men Proposed to Her 


By Gertrude Morrison 


Drawings by E. C. Caswell 


healthful. I would draw the line against ever finding the 
washbowl half full of dirty, soapy water; but you needn’t 
take up the boards across the cellar floor and scrub them on 
both sides. My idea would be to have you fixed up when I 
come home to dinner at night. Have something blue in your 
hair. I don’t mean this for the hackneyed ‘Greet him at 
the door with a smile.’ That’s my business, too. And if 
some day I come home and find you going through one 
of the troubles that I guess brides have to have, just 
like children’s having measles or whooping-cough—if, for 
instance, your jelly wouldn’t jell, and you were distressed 
about it, straight you’d go into my arms, even if your apron 
and face were all smeary and I might get a good suit spotted. 
I would not tease you 
about it afterward, either. 

‘*T like to think of you 
as sitting across from me 
behind the old-fashioned 
silver that came with my 
great-grandmother. I 
should like to take you 
to the old homestead. 
You know the story is 
that my great-grand- 
father wanted to move 
beyond the Mississippi; 
but the old mahogany 
sideboard was so massive 
it would have to be left 
behind. My grand- 
father gave up the idea 
and ‘built his house 
around the sideboard,’ 
replacing the s mple 


frame building with this “Ten to One You 


present brick one. | Have Forgotten 
“You know a physi- Your Mexican 
cian must be out a great ‘Cousin’” 


deal. His life is very 

busy. I would try to remember that, as you did not get 
out among people so much as I, bits of news must be saved 
up for you. Mother emphasized that. But if some night, 
when we sat down to dinner, you began to ask me ques- 
tions and I just said, ‘Oh, Ruth, don’t,’ I would want you 
to understand that I was too worn out physically, and 
perhaps too heartsick from things I had seen, to want 
to rehash them just then. I would want you to be able to 
goto the piano half an hour later and play me some lul- 
laby, and not do it with the air of a tragedy queen either. 
Later, I would tell you everything, anyway. Your advice 
would often be invaluable and your comfort indispensable. 

“T don’t want you to look forward to an unceasing round 
of three meals a day. It is not the actual 
getting of the three meals, though, but the 
sense of the inevitableness of it, that gets on 
a woman's nerves. You must try to keep 
yourself in touch with things Go to clubs, 
if you can get anything out of them. Keep 
up your music. Always have something ready 
to wear. Adoctor’s wife has to keep in touch 
with people. 

“Ruth, think over what I have said. If 
your ideas are different in some respects 
perhaps we can compromise. In the main, 
though, that is the kind of life you would have 
to lead with me; loving or not loving me would 
not alter it. Take your time. Only, if it’s 
‘No,’ it’s all right, and I would like to go on 
being your friend. If it’s ‘Yes’—oh, Ruth, 
if it’s ‘Yes’! 

‘Very sincerely, GEORGE B. LANE.” 

Ruth laid the letter on the coals. The 
ribbon she still fingered as she unloosed 
another letter from its lavender binding. A 
delicate scent clung to its pages. 


z Y DEAR Miss Ruth: 

‘Do you know that I have wished to see 
you this autumn, wished to very much? But 
the times are exceeding busy with me. If I had seen you 
this fall, and, as I repeat, I wished to, I should 
have talked quite a lot about myself. It is 
about myself that I want to write. 

‘“Miss Ruth, people have often wondered 
why I have never married; wondered if there 
had been a sweetheart. There was, Dear, in 
the beautiful long-ago. She was your aunt. 
Twenty springs have whitened her grave with 
their petals; as many times have I gone there 
and said what I never said to her while she 
lived. I should like some day to take you to 
her; for I know you could never be jealous of 
a woman who has long since passed into a dear 
memory. Ruth, if I might have the right to 
take you where I please? 

‘* Miss Ruth, I knew your father well. I was 
a warm friend of your mother. Ihave watched 
you pass from playhood to thoughthood, until 
the dream sweetheart stands before me the 
real sweetheart. Child, you grow very like 
your aunt. I am much older than you; I 
number fifty years to your twenty-five. But 
J am well preserved and young at heart. You 
are old for your years. There could be more 
real companionship between us than you could 
ind with a man of your own age; you have 
had superior advantages that leave you far in 
the lead of the average young man. He cannot 
catch up to you if he has a living to make 
Responsibility came early into your life with 
the death of your parents. You are practically 
alone. Consent to my taking care of you. 

‘‘Life has yielded me its secrets. At fifty a man has no 
illusions; so, too, his faith is anchored in experience. I 
would take better care of you chan any young man would. 
I know, as he cannot, what to protect you from, and how to 
do it. I know better how, by the law of your being, your 
whole nature is different from my own. In short, | know 
what not to demand. I would try to help you to preserve 









“ 


your individuality, to 
value your intuitions as 
I do my own garnered 
experience; to leave the 
years free to initiate you 
into their secrets, only 
lending a hand where I 
thought the lesson could 
be softened to advan- 
tage. 

“There is no need for 
me to ask you to make 
sacrifices and to deny 
yourself, through years 
of struggling for a liv- 
ing. I am substantially 
rated and have my busi- 
ness under such control 
that I can be away from 
the mills for long 
stretches. You know I 
spend much time in 
traveling. You love it, 
too. Why not come 
with me? Our tastesare 
similar. Our friendsare the same. At home or abroad, we 
would have much in common. You could have things 
about as you liked them. 

‘“‘Miss Ruth, I offer you all that a man in the prime of life 
can. If you marry me it shall be my sacred duty to the dead 
and to the living to place your happiness before my own. 
Believe me truly your friend, with that high regard for your 
character which it has ever been my pleasure to entertain. 

“Very respectfully, JAMEs T. BowMAN.” 

That, too, Ruth gave to the fire, watching in meditative 
silence while it browned and curled. Then she untied a 
black-edged ribbon and read: 


. EAR Miss Leigh: 

“Ten to one you have forgotten your Mexican 
‘cousin,’ but allow me to recall to your mind a certain trip to 
Cuba in the good boat ‘Hispaniola.’ Nufsed. I have your 
letter before me which is dated nearly three years ago, but 
which came into my hands for the first time, looking as good 
as new, just about a week ago, having rested peacefully in 
the recesses of a friend’s trunk in Havana, Cuba, for two 
years and a half, or more. That friend suddenly made up 
his mind, a short time ago, to go to The States and take 
unto himself a wife, and, as any cautious and peace-loving 
young man would do under such circumstances, he pro- 
ceeded to sort over his old letters, with a view to consigning 
them to the flames, when he came across three or four letters 
of mine. Yours was one of them, the only one 
of importance. He was one of my friends in 
Mexico City and generally looked after my 
mail when I was away. About the time he 
got your letter he received a wire from 
Havana offering him a good position in the 
newspaper work, and, in the excitement of 
packing up, took my letters with him. 
‘Truth is stranger than fiction.’ I have 
decided that it is a good thing that men do 
get a notion to get married sometimes. 

3efore I go any further, though, I want to 
tell you I enjoyed your letter, and was glad 
you reached home safely. I hope in the years 
that are before us | may enjoy many more 
by the same author. I frankly confess I 

enjoyed your company very much 
during the short time we chanced 
to be together, and said ‘Good-by’ 
with areluctance out of proportion 
to the length of our acquaintance. 
We live in widely different environ- 
ments, and, aside from the pleas- 
ure which the personal interest 
will always give to your letters, I 
know I shall get much from a cor- 
respondence with you to extend 
my horizon, if I may so express it. Our conditions of life 
here are largely those which are usually associated with a 
half-Spanish civilization; and it is pleasant to come in 
contact with some one who has been in Boston and knows 
who wrote ‘The Barefoot Boy,’ etc. 

‘“Now, shall I give you a panoramic view of my life since I 
saw you about three years ago? Did I look then like one 
who had weighty matters on his mind? I should have; for I 
was married very soon‘afterward to the only real sweetheart 
I ever had—the one of my boyhood days, a dear, sweet 
girl who, through years of separation, was true to her first 
love. Then, after about a year of happy home-life, came 
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T WAS after mid-years 
before I went back to 
college. The “bunch,” 
fairly bursting to tell me the news, met me at the station and escorted 
me with much ceremony to my room. Before I had so much as a 
chance to look around all of them —except Patsy—had silently slipped 
away. And Patsy was fussing me into a most glorious blue silk 
kimono, with little birds and fans sporting all over it. She stuck 
two wiggly things in my hair—I mildly objecting, but she said they 
were just the proper thing. Then, as if a magic wand had been 
waved over her, Patsy emerged from her long coat a most adorable 
little Japanese girl; ‘Golden Lilies” I called her. Of course I knew 
there was fun on when she fairly hustled me down to Eleanor’s room. 

‘‘Goodness, what a buzz!” I said, when she pushed me in. 
Japanese Fairyland was all I could think of, and surely there was the 
“bunch” all squatting around on little straw mats on the floor. Over 
in the corner I caught a glimpse of a small table and some tea-things, 
and I heaved a big sigh of joy, for I was that tired and thirsty. Of 
course they had anticipated this and racked their 
brains to have it more than just an ordinary after- 
noon tea-party. 





“TET’S tell her about our new fudge, first,’ 
came from Jean. 
‘*Oh, no, don’t let’s begin with ‘eats.’ 
tell her about the ‘Barn Frolic.’” 
“Well, for goodness’ sake,” broke in Lucy, 
‘begin somewhere and stop arguing. Let’s give 
her some of this fudge. ed 


Let’s 


Oh, it’s ‘delicatishe’. 
Now I wonder who coined that word. 
“But the‘ Rustic Barn Frolic’ was great!”’ be- 

gan Mazie. ‘‘ Nobody had an original idea how 
to entertain the ‘Freshies,’ and we met every 
afternoon for a week, waiting for a brain-throb. 
Of course, it was Kitty who again came to the 
rescue, and Betty who sat up until the wee sma’ 
hours making the dearest little ‘invite’ cards, 
with sunbonneted maidens done in pen and ink. 
Each ‘Freshie’ was asked to dress as a winning countrymaid, and 
meet her gallant swain in the south corridor, October 24, at seven- 
thirty o’clock. Our class was to do the part of the gallant swains. 
The rest was secret. We planned it for full moon, and on the dot of 
seven-thirty we all swarmed out into the corridor, and such an array 
of countrified maidens! Calico dresses of all styles and colors, 
aprons, leghorn hats tied coquettishly under the chin, or flower- 
bedecked sunbonnets. They all lined up against the wall, and on 
the opposite side stood the most healthy-looking ‘farmers’ in rough 
shirts, with handkerchiefs tied around their necks, sombreros and 
blue or brown overalls, from the bottom of which appeared the 
most absurd little slippered feet. The ‘gentlemen’ picked their 
partners, and led the way to the ‘gym’.”’ 

‘Everybody wanted to help decorate’’—it was Ruth who went on 
with the tale—‘‘ but nobody volunteered to get up next morning to 
clean up. Finally Alice suggested that we draw lots. That was a 
brilliant idea, though poor Alice herself drew a card which put her in 
the ‘clean-up gang.’ < 

“We covered the pillars completely with cornstalks, and the dumb- 
bell racks were all hidden with the most gorgeously-colored leaves. 
Even the old leather horse was transformed into a veritable haymow. 
Bess made the dandiest grinning Jack-o’-lantern, and that we put on 
the piano. It positively made you feel creepy. All among the leaves 
were scattered red Janterns—the only lights we had.” 





“ Stuck Two Wiggly 
Things in My Hair” 


ELL, now let me tell the rest,’ pleaded Mazie. ‘When every 
one was through gazing the president announced that for half 
an hour the country schoo] would holda session. Of course Katharine 
made a dandy schoolmaster, but she couldn’t teach those unruly 
youngsters readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, so the school was finally 
dismissed. Georgie suggested a barn dance.” 

“Vl bet it didn’t take you long to 

f decide ‘yes’ on that,’’ I suggested. 

‘“Of course it didn’t, and as soon as 
the music started the floor was imme- 
diately filled, and oh, Sue, dear, if you 
could only have seen how those ‘boys’ 
got tangled up trying to lead! It was 
screamingly funny. Then we thought it 
was about time for ‘eats.’ We had ‘ life- 
sized ham sandwiches’—as Kitty called 
them—and old-fashioned molasses 
candy, and real pink lemonade, and 
popcorn balls and apples.” 

““Yes, and we ate it sitting on the 
floor,” chirped up Margery. ‘Oh, it 
tasted just as good as it does on a 
picnic.” 

“Then suddenly Louise blew a whistle 
for a Paul Jones,” continued Mazie, 
‘and everybody scampered; and really 
this was the most fun of all, because the ‘ boys’ always forgot and turned 
the wrong way. Oh, I never laughed somuch. Peg evidently thought 
it was time the tender ‘ Freshies’ were put to bed, so she went to the 
piano and played ‘Seeing Nellie Home.’ So we took the hint after 
singing one verse, and led our fair dairymaids away.” 

““But, Mazie, dear,” sighed Alice, still mournful at the recollection, 
“do you remember how we piled out of bed the next morning to take 
that corn off the pillars and clean up that ‘gym’?” 

““Oh, well, it was worth it. Forget it.” 

“Do you know you’ ve talked straight ahead ?”’ I protested, “and ’m 
fairly famished for something to eat, and I’m just yearning for a piece 
of that fudge you are all talking about. What is it, anyway?” 





“It was About Time 
for ‘Eats’” 


“IT’S original with Cecilia,” said Evelyn. ‘“She’s the one with the 
high-priced taste, so we called it ‘Millionaire’s Fudge.’ But 
really, it only happened. A ‘spread fever’ struck us one day and we 
all contributed what we had—which was: 
2 pounds of Pulverized Sugar . . . . from Margaret 
Sameer Cream 6. 4. © . « « » from Ruth 


¥4 pound of Chocolate 

1 tablespoonful of Butter : 
1 teaspoonful of Vanilla . . . 
¥% pound of Pecan-nuts 5 
4% pound of Marshmallows . 


from Patsy 
from Kitty 
from Marion 
from Evelyn 
from ‘Yours truly’ 
“We cut the marshmallows into quarters, and spread them over a 
large buttered pan, chopped the pecan-nuts and put them over the 
marshmallows. We boiled the sugar, cream and chocolate all together, 
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like every-day fudge—adding the butter and 
vanilla when it was finished. We stirred it 
until it was thick, but not too long, as it must 
be hot enough to melt the marshmallows when poured over them. 
But the secret of success with this is to have the marshmallows per- 
fectly fresh. We’re mighty proud of that.” 

“Tt certainly sounds ‘delicatishe’,” I agreed. ‘But if I had to foot 
the bill for that very often there would be no spring bonnet for Susie.” 

“But do try some of these chocolate sandwiches. They’re perfect 
dreams!” said Peggy. ‘They’re Virginia’s specialty. She wouldn’t 
tell us what they were until we surprised her one day making them — 
then she yielded. Here is what she used: 











1% pound cake of Sweet Chocolate 1 cupful of Nuts chopped very fine 
4 good tablespoonfuls of Butter 


“Melt butter and chocolate together, stirring the while, and pour 
in the nuts. When it has cooled and got firm then you spread it 
liberally between butter thins or very thin slices of bread.” 

“AND then our ‘cheese dreams,’ ” reminded Ruth. ‘We won’t let the 

‘Freshies’ eat these. But they beat Welsh rarebit. Two pieces 
of bread, with a piece of cheese between, put in a chafing-dish and 
browned in butter on one side and then the other. Oh, it’s easy— 
and they don’t get stringy either.” 

“But why do you call them ‘cheese dreams’—why not just sand- 
wiches?”’ I asked meekly. 

“We'll give you one some night and you'll see, all right.” 

““Speaking of ‘cheese dreams’ reminds me,” I said. ‘‘ Bess Haines 
sent me a dandy new Welsh rarebit recipe which she says all the 
‘Smith’ girls are using this year. Beats every other rarebit on earth, 
and is guaranteed not to give any one the terrible Welsh rarebit dream. 
Here it is: 

1% pound of Cheese (grated) 1% teaspoonful of Salt 
M44 cupful of Cream or Milk 1 Egg 

1% teaspoonful of Mustard Cayenne 

1 teaspoonful of Butter Dry Toast 

“Put the cheese and milk or cream in a double boiler. Mix the 
mustard, salt and cayenne. Add the egg and beat well. When the 
cheese is melted stir in the dry mixture and egg, and then butter, and 
cook until thick. Then pour it over dry toast-or crackers.” 


is H, BUT do you remember our 
‘shoe-party’?” giggled Marie. 
“Patsy and Margaret and I were all sit- 
ting around in a ‘blue funk’ one day. 
None of us knew what was the matter. 
Margaret blamed it on the weather, as 
usual. But suddenly Patsy woke up 
and remarked that she thought it was 
about time we were having a lark 
not a ‘bunch’ affair, but a class affair. 
So we sent runners out in all directions 
and got the girls together, and de- 
cided that to clear the air we must do 
something new, and that right away. 
Virginia was sufficiently inspired to 
suggest a ‘shoe party,’ and ‘the race 
was on.’ We had to include ten of the 
other girls to carry outourplan. Invitations of white cardboard, cut to 
represent the sole of a shoe and tied with shoestrings, were sent to all 
the members of our class. It was rather hard on Bess, because to her 
was set the task of writing pretty verses on each one. She survived 
however. The next night when the girls arrived at the ‘gym’ they 
found, instead of hands, only feet to welcome them. The rest of us was 
hidden behind a sheet. We had hung placardson the sheet telling them 
to guess ‘which feet belonged to which.’ The one guessing the great- 
est number correctly was to have the ever-smiling‘ Billiken’on the piano. 
Everybody yearned for ‘his nibs,’ and the way they hustled did one 
good to behold. I wish you could have heard the remarks and screams 
from the other side of the curtain. They got the pairs all mixed up.” 

“T drew ‘Billiken,’” said Kitty, “but I never worked so hard in my 
life. I guessed as many as seven correctly, didn’t I?” 

“Then we pulled aside the curtains and somebody suggested a 
finger shoe-buttoning contest,’”? went on Marie. ‘‘Of course, we with 
laced shoes were out of the race, but it was great fun to watch the 
others’ frantic efforts. But the ‘delightfulest’ of all was the race, when 
ten were chosen to hop the length of the ‘gym’ on the right foot and 
hold the left in the hand. It was simply ‘side-splitting.’ We had 
three prizes contributed for this: a shoe-bag, shoe-horn and a button- 
hook, and the girls were crazy to win one. They tried and tried, but 
every time they got fairly started somebody began to laugh and then 
they had to begin all over again, so nobody ever won. Finally after 
much arguing we decided to give the trophies back to their owners.” 





“The Dandiest Grinning 
Jack-o’-Lantern” 


ef FE HAD awful good ‘eats,’ too,” 

chirped up Margery. (That’s her 
strong point.) ‘The most delicious coffee 
cream caramels you ever ate, and a perfect 
dream of a salad—just celery and chest- 
nuts chopped up fine and real mayon- 
naise dressing. I’ve never forgotten it. 
Every kind of imaginable sandwiches— 
even Betty’s concoction of cocoanut sand- 
wiches which she, raves so about. She 
takes one cupful of. cocoanut and half a 
cupful of powdered sugar, and just enough 
orange juice to make a paste. Then she 
puts this between thin slices of brown 
bread. They really are awfully good, but 
Betty is so set up about them that I didn’t 
pretend to like them.” 

“But how did you make your coffee cream caramels?” I asked. 
‘““They must be a relief after the chocolate fudge. It makes me fairly 
ill to think of it.” 

“Oh, they’re great, and dead easy to make,” Ruth said. 





“ 


How We had to Clean 


Up That ‘Gym 


‘** ‘Take 


2 ounces of Butter 
Y% cupful of Coffee 


2 pounds of Sugar 
1 cupful of Cream 


Cook all together until it strings from a fork; beat, and pour into but- 
tered tins. Come up to Bess’s room tonight and we’ll make some. 
They’re really delicious.” 

“Oh, not tonight,” I pleaded. ‘I’m awfully tired.” 

Then the ever-thoughtful Patsy folded me in her arms and said: 
“We forgot, dear. And, girls, let’s take her to her room now and tell 
her the rest some other day.” 

And to myself I said: ‘Patsy is a dear.” 
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Burpees Six New 


”” Sweet 


‘Spencer Peas 


In Six Separate Packets 


All for 25 Cents! 


Never before has it been possible to offer 
such a grand collection of Superb Spencer 
Sweet Peas at a moderate price. 


For y 43) Cts. we will mail one 


15-cent packet of 
BURPEE’S APPLE BLOSSOM SPENCER, as 
shown, painted from nature, on front 
cover of Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1909; 
one liberal packet each of BURPEE’S 
WHITE SPENCER and PRIMROSE SPENCER 
which sold last year at one cent a seed; 
one regular packet each of the crimson- 
orange, HELEN Lewis, and the exqui- 
sitely dainty ‘‘pink-edged’’ FLORENCE 
MORSE SPENCER; together with a 15- 
cent packet of the NEw SUPERB SPENCER 
SEEDLINGS —the first really fine mixture 
of this magnificent, gigantic, ruffled, 
Orchid-flowered race. 





These six superb Spencers, together 
with our new Leaflet on culture, mailed for 
only 25 cts., five collections for $1.00, and mailed 
to separate addresses if so ordered. 

Ja Even at our reduced prices for 1909, if 
purchased separately, these six packets of 
NEW “SPENCERS” would cost 75 cts.! 


Fight Elegant New 
Standard Peas 


For 25 Cts, ve vi! msil one 


regular retail packet 
each of the following Eight varieties:— 
The new flaked Prince OLAF and the 
richest dark navy blue, BURPEE’S BRILLIANT 
3LUE; the ‘‘apricot and lemon,’’ SysBiL 
ECKFORD; the ‘‘peach blossom pink,’’ 
QUEEN OF SPAIN; the Gloxinia-flowered, 
mottled HIELEN PIERCE; the fadeless scar- 
let, QUEEN ALEXANDRA; the orange- 
salmon, BoLTON’s PINK, and a large 1o-cent 
packet of the unequaled Special New 
3URPEE’S Best MIXED SWEET PEAs. 
25 Cts. buys either of the above collec- 


tions, or $1.00 any five collections, 
mailed to separate addresses, if so ordered. 


For 50 Cts we will mail both collections 


as above, together with 
your choice of a 15-cent packet of either 
BURPEE’S KING EDWARD SPENCER, thie great- 
est novelty in Sweet Peas for 1009, shown on 
colored plate in our catalog, the New PRINCESS 
VICTORIA SPENCER, so named by Royal re- 
quest, or the gorgeous English ST. GEORGE. 
Thus you obtain for 50 cts. fifteen of the finest 
new Sweet Peas, which purchased separately 
at regular prices zould amount lo $1.65! 

We have been recognized for many years as 
AMERICAN ‘‘ HEADQUARTERS FOR SWEET PEAS”' and 
are determined to maintain this unique position. 

Whether you are ready now to order any of the 
above or not, you should certainly write TODAY for The 


Leading American Seed Catalog 
“Better than ever’’ for 1909! 


AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 174 PAGES,— it is ‘* THE 
SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s Largest 
Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells ‘he plain 
truth about the Best Seeds that can be grown. 
Bound in covers lithographed in nine colors it 
shows, with the beautiful colored plates, Seven 
Superb Novelties in 
Vegetables, Three New 
‘*Spencer’’ Sweet Peas and 
the most beautiful New 
Giant - flowered Pansies, — 
all accurately painted from 
nature. It is ASAFE GUIDE 
to success in the garden 
and should be consulted by 
every one who gardens either for pleasure or 
profit. It is mailed FREE to all who appreciate 
Quality in seeds. Shall we mail YOU a copy ? 
Ifso, kindly write,—To-Day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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Ab is the way to lie for reposeful slumber. Lying on 
the right side gives your heart a much better chance 
for easy action. Every muscle is relaxed as it should be. 
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HE pose here is Sil 
of manners more ¢ 
people should not be 
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sraceful. 


than at the table, and young 
) fall into careless ways. 
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ERE the legs are drawn up and the back is bent. The 
breathing cannot be deep and natural in such a posi- 
tion, and this will affect the throat and lungs. 
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A’ EASY, upright position for 
reading, like that taken by 
the girl on the left, should be cul- 
tivated in children. The book 
should be held a trifle nearer the 
face, twelve inches being con- 
sidered the correct distance. 


HE position shown on the right 

is one too often noted. The 
child, absorbed in her book, bends 
her body into an unhealthful pose. 
The eyes soon become tired. The 
breathing, too, is materially 
affected by so cramped a position. 
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HEN sewing the same care 

should be exercised as when 
reading. In the illustration on 
the left the feet rest firmly on the 
floor. The work is held at the 
proper distance from the eyes and 
the body is kept erect. 





fortably and inelegantly in the 
position on the right. The work 
is held too close to the eyes and 
the back is bent to a tiresome 
deyree. Fatigue and eye-strain 
will soon follow. 
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N WRITING, as 1n all work in- 

volving the close use of the 
eyes, let the light fall on the paper 
from over the left shoulder. In 
the picture on the left the arm has 
support so that the wrist action 
is free and rapid. 


a attitude of the girl on the 
right is often adopted by chil- 
dren. Its faults are obvious and 
need no comment. One feels like 
saying: ‘‘Sit up, or your nose will 
be injured as well as your eyes 
and back !” 
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Nowhere is the lack UCH a pose as this suggests a general slouchiness of | 
character that is most disagreeable. 
All these careless ways can be corrected with a little effort. 
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‘TIFFANY & Co. 











Stationery 
Department 


The Stationery Depart- 
ment of Tiffany & Co. is 
one of the original 
branches of their business, 
and since the foundation 
of the house, in 1837, it 
has been conducted with 
special reference to meet- 
ing all the requirements of 
approved customand usage 


The advantages of Tiffany & 
Co.'s long experience, and the 
equipment of their Stationery 
Department, are available for 
the prompt and correct execu- 
tion of orders for invitations to 
weddings and all other social 
occasions and public ceremo- 
nies; the announcements of 
births, betrothals, marriages 
and deaths; the preparation of 
dinner cards and menus; the 
engrossing and illuminating of 
wedding certificates, testimo- 
nials, resolutions and memorials 


Stationery for personal, profes- 
sional and commercial purposes, 
and for colleges, fraternities, 
clubs and yachts 


Dies of monograms, ciphers, 
crests, coats of arms, addresses, 
etc., for stamping on papers and 
correspondence cards 


Guest, log and address books; 
seals, pads, gold pens, and all 
furnishings for the desk 


Copper-plates used for invita- 
tions, announcements, and 
other social or business forms, 
converted into photograph 
frames and card trays, without 
destroying or obscuring the 
engraving 


Through the facilities of 
Tiffany & Co.’s Correspond- 
ence Department patrons living 
at a distance are offered prompt 
and efficient service. A knowl- 
edge of what is most in favor 
at the moment, and of what is 
suitable for any occasion, 
assures patrons of intelligent 
advice and suggestions 


The Tiffany Blue Book is 
issued for the convenience of 
patrons. It is a compact cata- 
logue, without illustrations. 
containing over 700 pages of 
concise descriptions with the 
range of prices of } welry, 
silverware, clocks, bronzes, 
pottery, glassware, stationery 
and other goods. The Blue 


Book will be sent upon request 





Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York | 
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Premature Fatigue in the Arms 

Why does it tire my arms when I play octaves 
and a continuation of little runs? How can I 
avoid it, so that they will feel free and easy ? 

A STUDENT. 

Premature fatigue is usually caused by undue 
muscular contraction. Keep your arms and 
wrists loose and you will find that the fatigue dis 
appears. For your sensation of fatigue may be 
due, not to exhaustion of muscular power, but to 
a stoppage of circulation caused by an uncon- 
scious stiffening of the wrist. Change the posi- 
tion of the wrist from high to low and vice versa 
whenever you feel the ‘‘fatigue” coming on. 


Syncopated Notes, and the Two Scales 


What is the difference between the major and 
minor scales and how are syncopated notes to 
be played? ANXIOUS. 

Notes occupying an entire beat of the pre- 
scribed time are, when syncopated, to be played 
Letween the beats. If the syncopated notes 
occupy only a fraction of the beats they are 
played between the fractional beats. The major 
scale has a major third and sixth, while the minor 
scale has a minor third and sixth and raises its 
seventh to a major seventh by an accidental ele- 
vating sign, raising a natural note by a sharp, 
and a flat note by a natural. If you begin your 
major scale upon its sixth degree and, counting 
it as the first of the minor, raise the seventh, you 
obtain the minor scale, in which, however, many 
modifications are admissible for melodic (though 
not for harmonic) purposes. 


How Tight to Keep the Piano’s Action 


Please tell me if I should keep the action of 
my piano tight. F. B. 

Keep it tight enough to preserve the ‘‘feeling” 
of the keys under the fingers, but to make it more 
so would endanger your finger action and it might 
injure your hand. 


The “ Tenuto” Dash and its Effect 


What do short lines below or above a note or 
chord mean in contradistinction to a staccato or 
an accent? And does it affect the whole chord ? 

R. M. K. 

The dash under or above a note is a substitute 
for the word ‘‘tenuto” (usually abbreviated 
into ‘‘ten.’’), which means ‘‘held,” or, in other 
words, be particular about giving this note its 
full sound duration. This substitute is usually 
employed when the holding concerns a single 
note or a single chord. 


The Action of the Little Finger 


In making wide skips in which the little finger 
strikes a single note, as, for instance, in left-hand 
waltz accompaniments, should one strike on the 
end of the little finger or on its side; and should 
the finger be curved or held more or less flat? 

M. A. G. 

The little finger should never strike with its 
side. It should always be held in its normally- 
curved condition, and straighten at the stroke 
only on such occasions when its own force proves 
insufficient and requires the assistance of the 
wrist and arm muscles. 


What a Dot May Mean 


This is the seventh measure of Chopin’s 
Polonaise, Opus 26, No. 1. What is the meaning 
of the dot placed after the D inthe base? When- 
ever this measure is repeated the dot occurs, or I 
should have thought it a misprint: 























M.N. L. 


The left-hand notes follow each other as 
eighth notes. Their respective duration, how- 
ever, is indicated by the upward stems and the 
dot. It is intended here that a complete chord 
should be built up by accumulation, as in illus- 
tration a, and I would also hold the fifth eighth 
as in illustration b-: 





Playing Duple Time Against Triple 


How must I execute triplets played against 
two eighths? In Clementi’s Sonatine, Opus 
No. 3, first page, you will find such bars. 

M. E. McC. 

In a slow tempo it may serve you to think of the 
second eighth note of the triplet as being sub- 
divided into two sixteenths. After both hands 
have played the first note of their respective groups 

imultaneously the place of the aforesaid second 
sixteenth is to be filled by the second note of the 
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Playing the ‘Melody in F” 

In Rubinstein’s ‘‘Melody in F” should the 
melody be played in the left hand or be divided 
between the two hands; ? A, oa. Xs 

Where there is no valid reason for doing other- 
wise it is always best to follow the composer’s 
prescription; for in most cases—and with great 
composers in all cases—the author knows what 
he meant to say. In the aforesaid piece, too, I 
advise you to adhere to this principle, since it is 
written with a view to teach the division of the 
melody between the right and left hand. Any 
other execution would ruin this purposed design. 


Number of Lessons Depends on Progress 


Which plan is better for a child of eleven or 
twelve years: to take a one-hour lesson or two 
half-hour lessons a week? Mrs, J. 2. .C 

The child’s age is not the determining factor 
in this matter; it is his musical status. 


A Disputed Chopin Reading 


In Chopin’s Nocturne in F-sharp, after the 
Doppio movement, when returning to Tempo I, 
and counting five measures, should the right hand 
in the fifth measure play this melody: 

-9RFy -p$-t ——- 
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CHOPIN STUDENT. 





or, 


The various editions differ from one another 
inthis measure. Peters’s Edition, generally con- 
sidered the best edition of Chopin’s works, has 
the second version, which commends itself by its 
greater naturalness. 


Kullak’s ‘Method of Octaves” Still Good 


Is Kullak’s ‘‘ Methed of Octaves” still one of 
the best in its line, or can you recommend some- 
thing better? 5. M. B: 

Since the days when Kullak’s ‘‘School of 
Octaves” was printed experience has taught us 
some things which might be added to it, but noth- 
ing that would contradict it. Nor, so far as I 
know, has anything better appeared in print than 
the first volume of that work especially. 


No Necessity to Watch the Fingers 


Is it always necessary to watch the fingers 
with the eye? STUDENT 

In places where the fingers slide, and do not 
jump from one note to another at a distance, 
there is no need of keeping the eye on them. 


The International Pitch 


What is meant by ‘‘ pitch” as regards piano tun- 
ing? People say that a certain piano is pitched 
lower than another. Would E on one piano 
actually sound like F on another ? E. A. 

Yes, it would if the pianos were not pitched 
alike. It is only recently that an international 
pitch has been established which was adopted 
everywhere except in England. In the inter- 
national pitch the A in the second space of the 
treble staff makes 435 vibrations a second. 


The “Color” of Various Keys 


Is it not a mistaken idea that any one particu- 
lar key is more or less rich or melodious than 
another ? A Non-BELIEVER. 

The effect of a tonality upon our hearing lies 
not in its signature (as even Beethoven seemed 
to believe) but in the vibration proportions. It 
is, therefore, irrelevant whether we play a piece 
upon a high-pitched piano in C, or upon a low- 
pitched piano in D-flat. There are certain keys 
preferable to others for certain colors, but I fear 
that the preference is based not upon acoustic 
qualities but rather upon a fitness for the hand or 
voice. We apply the word ‘‘color” as much to 
tone as the painters apply ‘‘tone” to color, but I 
hardly think that anybody would speak of C 
major as representing black, or F major green. 
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Don’t Stiffen the Hands in Playing Scales 


Should the hands be kept perfectly still in 
playing scales and arpeggios? Or, to lessen 
fatigue, is an occasional rise and fall of the wrist 
permissible in along passage of scale or arpeggio? 

N. W. L. 

The hands should, indeed, be kept still, but 
not stiff. Protracted passages of scales or arpeg- 
gios easily induce a stiffening of the wrist. Hence 
an occasional motion of the wrist, upward and 
downward, will do much to counteract this 
tendency. It will, besides, be a good test of the 
looseness of the wri-t. 


Let Your Lar Guide Your Pedaling 


In Weber’s ‘‘Storm” should the pedal be held 
down throughout the entire piece, as directed? 
It produces quite a discord. O. EW: 

Without knowing this piece, even by name, I 
may say that the pianos of Weber’s time had a 
tone of such short duration and volume that the 
discords resulting from a continuous use of the 
pedal were not so noticeable as they are now 
upon the modern piano with its magnificent vol- 
ume and duration of tone. Hence the pedal 
must now be used with the utmost caution. Gen- 
erally speaking, I say —again—that the ear is the 
‘‘sole” guide of the foot upon the pedal. 


Practicing the Two Parts Separately 


When I am learning a new piece should the 
hands practice their parts separately? J. P. 

Provided you have formed a general idea of 
the piece it is well to practice the hands separately, 
because you can in this way concentrate your 
attention upon the work of cach hand. As soon, 
however, as each hand knows its work the hands 
should piay together in order now to pursue the 
musical purpose for which the separate practice 
was only a technical preparation. 


Wrist Staccato at a High Tempo 


What can I do to enable me to play wrist 

staccato very fast without fatiguing the arm? 
G. 

Change your wrist staccato for a little while 

to a finger or arm staccato, thus giving the wrist 

muscles a chance to rest and regain their strength. 


What the Object of Study Should Be 


How can we know that our talent is great 
enough to warrant us in bestowing year after 
A. E. L. 


Pleasure and interest should be such that it i 
in the actual working that one is repaid. Do not 
think so much of the end of your work, and do 
not force your work with the one view of becom 
ing agreat artist. Let Providence and the future 
decide your standing in music. Go on studying 
with earnestness and interest, and find your 
pleasure in the work, not in the accomplishment. 


year of work upon its development? 


How to Get Music Published 


Please explain how to go about publishing a 
piece of music and also give the name of some 
good publishing houses. PUZZLED. 

It is very easy to publish a piece of music if 
the publisher sees any merit in it. Send your 
piece to any publishing house whose name you 
find on the title pages of your sheet music. The 
readers or advisers of the house will report to 
their chief as to the merit of your piece, and he 
will then decide, and negotiate with you if his 
decision is favorable. If he should not care for 
it he will return your manuscript and you may 
try some other house. I advise you, however, to 
obtain the opinion of a good musician before you 
send your piece to a publisher. 


The Position of the Wrist 


Do you favor a low or high position of the 
wrist for average type of work? MutIs. 

For average work I recommend an average 
position; neither high nor low. Changes, up- 
ward or downward, must be made to meet the 
requirements of special occasions. 


The C-Scale Fingering for All Scales 


Do you advise the use of the C-scale fingering 
for all the scales? Is it practicable ? L. E. 

The C-scale fingering is not applicable to 
scales reposing on black keys because it creates 
unnecessary difficulties, the mastering of which 
would bea matter rather of mere sport than of art. 


Bach’s Preludes and Fugues 


What is the plan of a ‘‘Fugue,’’ how does it 
differ from an ‘‘Invention” and ‘‘ Prelude,” and 
what is the purpose of studying the pieces so 
named by Bach? M. F.C. 

The explanation of the plan of a Fugue would 
exceed by far the limits of the space at my dis- 
posal. It would require a textbook, of which 
there are many to be found in every good music 
store. The Fugue is the most legitimate repre- 
sentation of true polyphony. Its difference from 
an Invention is expressed in the two names. A 
Fugue (juga, flight) is the flight of one musical 





couplet. In faster motion it is thought through many voices 
far better to practice at first [ — — or parts, subject to strict rules, 
each hand alone and with while an Invention is an ac- 
somewhat exaggerated accents _| Asking Questions of Mr. Hofmann cumulation of thoughts mov- 
of each group untilthe tworela- ign HOFMANN is now prepared to receive any further questions that Journal readers may ing with absolute freedom. 
tive speeds are well established wish to ask of him. These facts, however, should be borne in mind: He has already The definition of Prelude, as 


in the mind. Then try to play 
the two hand; together in a sort 
of semi-automatic way. Fre- 
quent correct repetition of the 
same figure will soon change 
your semi-automatic state into 
a conscious one, and thus train 
ycur ear to listen to and con- 
trol two different rhythms or 


answered questi 


Mr. Hofmann ha 








ns in The Journal, and answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. 
aid all he can say on the questions of the number of hours to practice daily; he 
has given lists of compositions or books for beginners ; he has several times answered questions 
as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the playing of octaves; correct 
fingering or pedaling; the ase of the metronome and clavier; the age at which to begin piano- 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos 
or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer by mail. Any questions not already 
answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef 
Hofmann, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


something which intentionally 
precedes and fittingly intro- 
duces a main action, fits the 
musical Prelude perfectly; 
especially in the case of Bach. 
The purpose of all these forms 
is that of all good music- 
making, namely, the purifica- 
tion and development of good 
taste in music. 








groupings at the same time 








Freshness in grape 
juice can only be 
secured by prompt 
; handling. Grapes 
@ = that are picked be- 
| fore they are ripe, 
orapes that are ship- 
ped and grapes that 
liearound sometime 
before they are 
pressed produce a 
juice that is flat, 
insipid and Jacking 
in tonic and food 
properties. 
Welch’s Grape 
Juice is made where 
the grapes grow. 
They are full-ripe 
when picked. From 
the time the grapes 
are gathered until 
the juice is stored 
in hermetically 
jy sealed glass con- 
» tainers, is but a mat- 
ter of a few hours. 
There is no differ- 
ence between 
Welch’s Grape Juice 
and the juice as you 























find it in the grow- 
ing, full-ripeclusters. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
keepW elch’ s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, ex- 







press prepaid east of 
Omaha. Bookletof forty 
delicious ways of using 
Welch’s Grape Juice 
free. Sample 3-oz. bottle 
by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, New York 
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| The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


Presenting Lettie’s Mother and Several of Her Costumes 
By Sheila Youngs 


Next Month We Shall Present Lettie’s Sister as a Bride 























- Cut along dotted | nes in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand. 


























































































A Boys Band of Easily-Made Instrur 


By A. Neely Hall, Author of “The Boy Craftsman” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1909 











Illustrations by the Author and Norman P. Hall 








HE neighborhood parade would be headed 
| by a boys’ band, no doubt, were jt not for 
the lack of instruments. This need sug- 
gested to me the idea of devising the 
=~ Ne home-made cornet, trombone, bass horn, 
D>) ; fife and bass drum shown in the illustra- 
tions on this page. They are imitation 
instruments, to ‘be sure, but they will make 
plenty of noise, and music, too, if they are 
properly handled. The notes are* produced 
on the horn by the variation of the voice and 
not by the manipulation of keys, so it will be 
easy for any boy who can carry tunes by ear 
to play them without having to do very much 
practicing. If you are not familiar with the 
tones of the instruments you can soon be- 
come so by listening to the playing of a real 
band. 

The entire band equipment can be com- 
pleted in a couple of days if each boy makes 
his own instrument, and the material should cost but very little, as 
much of it can be found about the house; most likely something that 
you will need can be supplied by one of the other boys, in exchange 
for which you can give him something that he wants. 











ROCURE a quart-size tin funnel for the bell of the cornet and 

several feet of round stick for tubing; for this some old flagstaffs 
can be used, or half-inch “ dowel-strips” can be bought from a cabinet- 
maker for a few cents. The curved tubing can be formed of rubber 
tubing, as is shown 
in the illustration 
(Figure 1), or by 
bending a piece 
of tree-branch to 
the proper shape 
(Figure 7); ‘he 
lengths of the 
straight tubing are 
marked on the dia- 
gram and the pieces are lettered in the order in which they should be 
assembled. If rubber tubing is used for the ends run several pieces 
of heavy wire through it to give it proper stiffness (see dotted lines C 
and H, Figure 1). Bore holes in the ends of the wooden tubing where 
indicated, and whittle pegs to fit them and the rubber tubing. Fasten 
the pegs in place with glue and fasten the other pieces with brads. 
Drive rug-tacks (Figure 2) into the ends of the key-tubes for keys. A 
‘“‘kazoo”’ is necessary for a mouthpiece (Figure 1). This little instru- 
ment will cost a dime and can be purchased from any music dealer. 
Fasten the kazoo in place by means of a wooden peg; then—as you 
have stopped up its end — it will be necessary to puncture three holes 
in the top (Figure 1). When the tubing, keys, bell and mouthpiece 
have been put together procure some tin-foil from empty cigar-boxes 
or buy several five-cent sheets of silver paper at a stationery store. 
Cut the tin-foil or silver paper into short pieces and paste these around 
the tubing; after sticking it in place rub each piece with a clean rag 
to remove all 
wrinkles. 





The Cornet 


FIGURE 1 


HE trombone 

requires a 

—————=  «two-quart tin 
funnel for its bell 
 ¥ HOLE, \it es eT — and a kazoo for 

Ce «19 — — 3 a mouthpiece 
Kazoo (Figure 3). The 











FIGURE 3 Details of the Trombone large tubing is 

made of a broom 

SS = Y VY eae handle, the 
FIGURE 5 “ FIGURE 6 MIGURE »)) smaller tubing 

2 >To Mu L (“nen en TW of half-inch 
Meas. 2 ae + © sticks, and the 

Q ® curved ends as 
4 exice Cea described for the 
FIGURE 8 FIGURE4 cornet. The 


piecesarelettered 
in the order in 
which they should be put together (Figure 3). Bore all the holes 
shown or indicated by dotted lines, of the proper size for the smaller 
tubing to fit into. Cut B and b in one piece and do not separate them 
until after you have bored a hole in the end two inches deep, which 
will run entirely through b and half an inch into the end of B. ‘The 
idea is to hinge G between b and B. The screweye in the end of G 
should be half an inch in diameter, inside. Cover the end of tube H 
with glue, run it through b, through the screweye in G and into the hole 
in B. Wrap the end of the kazoo with paper (Figure 3) and glue it in 
the hole bored in the end of I. Make a 
gimlet hole in I, as shown, to let out the tone. 


The Trombone Slide 


IGURE 4 shows the trom- 





each end of Q (Figure 8) and slip them 
over the paper tubing 
(Figure 4). Cover all the 
tubing with silver paper. 





brads. Screw a one-inch screweye into [ 
| 
| 
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HE bass horn (Figure g) is made out of 

a brass phonograph hornand a piece of old 
garden-hose. If you haven’t a phonograph 
you can probably pick up a horn at a second - 
hand store for half a dollar. The length of 
this horn will determine the length of the hose 
tubing, also that of A and B, but you can fol 
low Figure 9 in working out the proportions 
of the instrument. The illustration shows 
how the hose should be fastened at C, D, FE, 
F, G, H and I, and that a rug-tack is driven 
into the end of tubes J, K and L. The full 
tone of the horn can be produced by the voice, 
as the hose tubing is unobstructed. 

As you probably know, whistling upon the edge of a card makes a 
pretty fair imitation of a fife; we will use this same principle in mak- 
ing the fife shown in Figure 10. Cut a triangular piece of tin, bend 
up one corner and tack it through this corner to a stick thirteen 
inches long, two inches from one end. File the edge of the piece 


of tin blunt and smooth. 
6G FINGER-HOLES 
—" , * 
et : 3 


Bore six “finger holes” 
The Fife FIGURE 10 











in the stick as shown and 
cever it with silver paper. 





IGURES 11 to 18 show the construction of the bass drum. Procure 

eight barrel-hoops for the framework, and a small drum. Soak four 
of the hoops in water, then bend them out and make two hoops thirty or 
thirty-four inches in diameter. Place the drum in the exact centre of 
one hoop and fasten strips A, B, C and D around it (Figure 12). 
Brace the other hoop with strip E, then connect the two hoops with 
twelve-inch strips placed horizontally as shown. Fasten the small 
drum in place with cords (Figure 12). Cover the entire framework 
with wrapping-paper, then cut away the portion covering the head of 
the small drum (Figure 11). Nail the four remaining barrel-hoops 
around the bass drum for rims. Use small staples for hooks (Figure 
13); cut the braces out of canvas by the pattern of Figure 14 and sew 
edge A to edge B. Put a screweye in each rim from which to attach 
a rope or tape 
sling (Figure rt). 

Use two pot- 
covers for cym- 


FIGURE 16 


= SCREW 












=, bals; mount one 
FIGURE 15 on a spool upon 


the drum frame- 


B 5 A work (Figure 15) 
BR a cea and fasten a knob 


(Figure 16) to 
the top of the 

1 otherforahandle 

(Figure 17). 

Saw off a four- 
teen-inch piece 
from the end of a 
broom handle for the drum-stick, cut a hole in a two-inch rubber ball 
for it to run through, and drive a nail through the ball into the end of 
the stick (Figure 18). 


FIGURE 13 

— NAIL 

(NAIL ——_D Qh 

FIGURE 18 > - 
FIGURE 12 


The Bass Drum and Cymbals 

















FIGURE 1 


HOOSE for your Drum Major (Figure 19) the boy who can twirla 

stick the best. If anold furmuff can be had it will make a splendid 
“Dbearskin” cap; sew a piece of elastic to one end of it to go around the 
chin (Figure 20). In case you cannot get a muff make a cardboard 
cylinder ten inches in diameter and twelve inches high and fasten a 
circular piece of cardboard to the top (Figure 21), then cover it with 
cotton (Figure 22). 

Tie a red or a blue sash across the breast and pin red braid stripes 
down the trouser-legs and around the cuffs; safety-pins may be sewed 
to the under side of the braid 
stripes so they can be attached 
quickly. Figure 23 shows the 
way to maketheepaulets. Cuta 
cardboard form similar to A, pad 
it on top with cotton and cover it 
with red cloth; then cut fringe 
out of yellow cloth (B, Figure 23) 
and sew it to the edge (C, Figure 
23). Sew a small safety-pin to 
the under side of A. The Major 
may wear boots if he has a pair, 
but these are not necessary. 

Cut a piece of broom handle — ‘artennonFIGURE 21 
three feet long for a staff, paint it | FIGURE 19 : 
black and screw to The Drum Major and His Outfit 
the head a brass ball 


FIGURE 26 














bone slide and Figure 5 the 
first step in making it. Cut a 
number of strips of newspaper 
about three inches wide, and 
a half-inch stick about thirty 
inches long; wrap the stick with 
a dry strip of paper, then on top 
of this wrap strips soaked in 
paste, and gradually build up the 
tubing until it is as thick as the 
broom-handle tubing (Figure 6). 
l.et the tubing dry thoroughly, 
then pull out the stick and pre- 
pare another tube similarly. 
The curved end (O) may be made 
out of a tree branch (Figure 7) or 
out of rubber tubing (Figure 1). 
Fasten P between M and N with 





FIGURE 9 


The Bass 
Horn 


from a curtain pole (Figures 24 and 25). Figure 26 shows 
the Major’s whistle; with this he signals the band to play. 

The photographs suggest the uniforms for the other band 
musicians—a soldier-cap, a pair of epaulets made similar 
to those described for the Drum Major (see Figure 23), 
and red braid stripes for the cuffs and trouser-legs. 


N‘ YW, boys, get to work and see who will be the first to 
organize a band, and after you have equipped it with 
these instruments write and tell me how you have suc- 
ceeded. When your town has 
a parade on some special oc- 
casion probably you can get 
permission to head the pro- 
cession, and when you boys 
give a show of any kind your 
band will fill the require- 
ments of an orchestra. 

















FIGURE22 FIGURE 25 














A Boy's 
Spending Money 


Have you all the spend- 
ing money you want? 
If not we'll supply you. Any 


boy can turn his spare time 


after school hours on Fri- 
days and on Saturdays into 
A great army of 


boys are already doing so. 


money. 


We want boys in every 
town in the country to sell 


The 
Ladtes Home 
Fournal 


and THe Satrurpay EVENING 
Post. 

To any boy who will try the 
experiment we will send every- 
thing necessary to make a 
success of selling THe Lapies’ 
Home Journat (monthly) and 
THE Satrurpay Evenine Posr 


(weekly). 


The first week’s supply of 10 copies 
of THe Sarurpay Eveninc Post will 
be sent to you entirely without charge. 
‘The 50 cents from selling these is all 
yours and supplies you with ¢¢ working 
capital. ”’ 


THe Lapies’ Home Journat will be 
sent at wholesale prices. A booklet 
written by some of the boys themselves 
tells how they made successes. 

Just send a line and you will receive 
the first week’s supply of THE 
SaTurDAY Eveninc Posr for sale at 
once and a copy of THe Lapies’ Home 
Journat with which to get orders for 
delivery of the next issue, as well as 
everything else necessary. 

Don’t send any money now —if you 
will try it we'll start you in business. 


Boy Division 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
Philadelphia 
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After that all you require of 
that magazine and all you require of 
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ORAWN BY JOHN BOYD 


In the Twilight Garden 
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‘quality 
only and 
_ cater tothe 
patronage 
of critical 
buyers 
who have 
high ideals 
as to piano 
value. Our 
1909 cata- 
logue, just 


from the 
press, pic- 
turing and 


fully de- 
scribing 
our latest 
styles, will 
| be mailed 
| free to in- 
itending 
| buyers. 
| 
| 





New 
Features. 


| Our new 
| PATENTED 
Iron Plate 
Action Sup- 
| port elim- 
| inates the 
| effect of at- 
| mospheric 
changes, 
and gives 
| absolute sta- 
| bility to the 
action. This 
important 
im prove- 
ment, com- 
| bined with 
the Duplex 
Treble, the 
Bentwood 
Sounding- 
Board Bridge 
and the 
Agraffe 
Construc- 
tion, places 
| Ivers& Pond 
Pianos far 
in advance 
of others, 
and makes 
them the 
most satis- 
factory and 
the most 
economical 
purchase. 
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PIANOS. 


1909 Styles. 


UR new models, especially 
designed for 1909, contain 
our latest patents and improvements 
for enhancing qualities of tone, 
durability, tune staying, etc. We 
_make pianos of superlatively fine 





The Florentine Grand. 


A little Grand for little rooms where space 
is a consideration. The case design of rare 
beauty is combined with a musical interior 
which approximates perfection. A paper 
pattern giving exact dimensions mailed free. 





Style 605. 

A strikingly attractive case design that 
will appeal strongly to people of refined 
tastes. Musically and structurally it repre- 
sents the most advanced type of piano- 
building. 





Style 361. 
Its size, rare musical qualities, tasteful 
case design and moderate price make it ideal 
for home use. 





Style 703. 
In case design admittedly one of the most 
chaste and tasteful ever created, while mu- 


sically it approaches the ideal. 





15. 
A new mod d 


ially design 


Style 5 
el especial! 


rooms where space yunts 


Information About Buying. 


UR latest models will be found 


exhibition at high-class piano houses 
throughout the United States. [!! sone 
in your vicinity sells them, we can sup- 
ply you direct from our large Boston 
establishment easily, safe]: i to your 
advantage, shipping the no on 


proval and paying railway treights both 


ways if it falls short of 
venient systems of 


available. 


By our system a child gan 
buy of us just as 


uur ideal. Con- 
deferred paymé 


advantageously as the, 


shrewdest and most experienced trader. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
| 117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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— ‘*The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; 
Fxg But the word of our God shall stand forever.” 
“ret . . . 
SOs ee nt ANY of the Brotherhoods, Social and Ushers’ 
or eeasey 


Unions like to give their annual banquets on one 

of the many birthday anniversaries in this month. 
For such an occasion a souvenir card that will be worth 
keeping to look at is like that shown in the little iJustration in 
the corner. The cards are hand made. ‘The picture is that of 
the prophet Isaiah, and for this purpose may be used the pic- 
tures of the prophets by Sargent, either singly or in groups, 
which may be purchased two for one cent. The typewritten 
quotation is the prophecy at the head of this paragraph, and 
each similar quotation should be from the prophet or one of 
the prophets portrayed. The announcement of the event being 
celebrated is placed at the bottom of the card. On a corre- 
sponding card, backing this one, is the hymn, “ Blest be the 
Tie That Binds,’’ or one might be selected for use as a grace. 
The menu may be written on a separate slip of paper and tied in 
by the ribbons that unite the cards. The colors of the society 
may be reproduced in card and ribbon. Between courses tiny envelopes 
may be passed to the guests containing Bible questions or their 
answers, so arranging the answers that they may be held by those 
who sit at the same table with the questioners. 

Another plan, in lighter vein, is to give an Almanac Banquet, deco- 
rating twelve tables for the twelve months of the year. The place- 
cards might be scrolls. As unrolled they would read: “ Resolved, 
That we’re glad we’re here.”’ Following this is a division of the roll into 
three columns of twelve sections each: in the first, a typical pen-and- 
ink drawing for each month; in the second, the viand to be served 
peculiar to that month; in the third, twelve program numbers. 


sot tomcat Bomar 
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“*If all the trees were cherry trees, 
And every little boy 
Should have, like young George Washington, 
A hatchet for a toy 









“If all the boys would chop the trees, 
Crisscross and otherwise, 
To be like young George Washington, 
Pray, who’d have cherry pies ?” 


HE Young People’s Society of a large church gathered the 
Christmas trees in their vicinity and after transporting them 
to their church made them do double duty. The trees were 
arranged in the social room to form the setting of an army 
campfire, which was the novel entertainment given by this 
society. A number of tents were pitched on each side of the 
room, each floating the red, white and blue. A_ stack of 
unloaded muskets, and campfires simulated by red glass lanterns 
and logs and fagots, add attractive features. 

Each tent is furnished with some form of amusement, enter- 
tainment or instruction. A sentinel salutes the guests and turns 
them over to the care of a guide, who takes them to the first tent, where 
they register and afterward tour the tents. At the second tent a little 
boy in Colonial dress sings the little song, “If,” given above, which 
is taken from “In Music-Land.” A third tent may exhibit historical 
pictures, and so on. The last tent is the commissary department, and 
should not be open for inspection until later in the evening. 

With such a setting as this fora Washington’s Birthday social evena 
simple program would be enjoyed, but should you desire to have the 
evening prove profitable in a financial sense this can be done by having 
a parade of the States. Each representative should show, as far as 
possible, by dress or emblem, his chosen State, and should have for sale 
some product thereof or article connected with the State’s nickname. 
Housekeepers will buy nutmegs from the Connecticut lady, or she 
might have for sale silver spoons and cutlery. Spools of thread may be 
purchased from the boy from New Jersey, while the little girl from 
Vermont will have no trouble in disposing of her maple sugar. The 
great grain States afford an opportunity for the sale of cereals, and 
California and Florida for the sale of fruit. 

A good game for such an evening is a distribution of cards containing 
historic dates which are to be guessed. A few dates are well known, 
but the majority of them will not be so easily recalled by most of those 
present. 

Pleasing little reminders of the social in the form of hatchets with 
wooden handles and pins for attaching them to the coat or dress may 
be purchased at about sixty cents a gross. It is well to attach a card 
to these souvenirs inviting the guests to the services of the society 
giving the social. 
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‘*A hobby, sirs—ay, there’s the thing 
To cheat Time as he spreads his wings. 
Up, on a hobby and away! 
Keep the heart young though the poll grows gray. 
There’s aland of enchantment in treetops and brooks, 
An unfailing Nirvana in seeking rare books. 
There are hobbies a-plenty to suit every mind, 


Up on a hobby, sirs! Leave worry behind.” 


fh) 


HILE the idea of a Hobby Party is not new in itself, it is 

one of those forms of entertainment that is always good 

because you can get new people interested who will have some- 

thing different to talk about each time. This is the way a 

Wisconsin society worked it out: 

“In evolving the plan to exploit the fads of well-known towns- 
folk we invented the name of the Hobby-Horse Show. 

‘Miss Adeline, our first quarry, responded readily with a 
promise to tell of her struggle in establishing a day nursery; 
) ‘Old Doc Beach’ agreed to talk of his magic in his gardening; 
4 Miss Dean consented to hold forth on the pure-food question, 
while the new druggist said he would explain his collection of lichens. 
A camera fiend, an automobilist, an inveterate fisherman, and other 
hobby folk fell in with the spirit of the thing. As posters we had a 
wonderfully caricatured horse cut from Bristol-board, and the tickets in 
bold lettering read, ‘Have youa hobby? Enter it in the Horse Show.’ ” 

This society preceded each feature with a shadowgraph caricature. 
For instance, they had a wooden horse, borrowed from a harness estab- 
lishment, pull across the stage a representation of the home of the old 
lady who had so many children they seemed to be “getting on her 
nerves,” just before the story was told of the day nursery. But the 
idea can be carried out in more simple fashion; for instance, the taking 
of a picture by the camera fiend, a fisherman waiting for a bite, etc. 
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on heart 
love 
dart 
dove 






“ “HIS is the kind of “blank” verse that partners will 
enjoy filling in as one of the games at a social appro- 
priate to Saint Valentine’s Day, but as his day this year 
falls on Sunday some other evening will have to be chosen. 
Any number of words may be put down in this way, and the 
resulting rhymes will be amusing. A good idea that is adaptable 
to such an evening has been sent to me, but as the writer 
signed only her initials and I have not her address I cannot tell 
where it was tried. She calls it “A Bonbon and Boutonniere 
Social,” and it is arranged in this way: 

Miss A provides herself with a list, of fifty names of obtainable 
varieties of candy and nut meats, and circulates the paper 
among the young men who are expected to attend. Each man 
chooses the kind of candy or nut meat which he will bring, 
hidden in a fancy box or paper bag, to the social. The amount 
of his purchase is limited to ten cents’ worth of the kind chosen. 
Mr. B provides himself with a list of names of fifty varieties of 
flowers that may be purchased or may be made of paper, and he circu- 
lates his list among the young women. Each one is solicited to choose 
a flower not selected by another, and to bring to the social a bouton- 
niére attractively wrapped, as if sent from a florist’s. 

Previous to the social Miss A and Mr. B provide themselves with 
slips of paper, each one bearing the name of a variety of the bonbons 
or flowers which have been chosen by the young men and the young 
women. A bonbon slip is pinned upon each young woman, and a 
flower slip upon each young man upon their arrival at the social. Ata 
given signal the Bonbon March begins. Each of the young men, with 
his package of bonbons, claims any one of the young ladies for his 
partner. All march in a circle about the room. Suddenly the music 
stops. ‘The announcement is made that the men on the outside of the 
circle remain standing while the ladies move up one to the next partner. 
When the voung man finds he is marching with the young woman 
who has the slip answering to the bonbon he holds they retire from 
the circle to converse and enjoy the bonbons. The marching con- 
tinues until all have matched their bonbon slips. 

After a brief program of entertainment features all are ready 
for the Boutonniére March, which is managed the same as the Bonbon 
March. ‘This time the young women escort the young men. As each 
lady joins the gentleman bearing the name of her flower she presents 
him with her boutonniére and escorts him to the refreshment-room. 


F is | ‘*Come to the parsonage at half-past eight, 
a Now please come early and stay till late; 
a We know you will have a jolly good time, . 
Z And ’twill only cost you a bright new dime 

Laugh and } 

C wien, | ND this paragraph is just about that—‘‘a jolly good 

— time.” It is a good thing to have such an evening 

once in a while—just pure fun that doesn’t pretend to do 
anything else but try to make you laugh. Here are some sug- 
gestions which several of my readers have told me about. 

Place placards about the room on which you have such 
sentiments as “A little nonsense now and then,” etc., ‘All 
work and no play,” etc., ‘A laugh is worth a hundred groans.” 
“Laugh and grow fat” is good wording for the poster at the 
door showing a laughing boy. 

Arrange tables and chairs, allowing from four to eight chairs 
at a table, according to the number of guests present. Number 
the tables with large numbers cut from bright-colored paper, 
and glued to a pink Bristol-board cover cut to fit the top of the 
table. Jokes, clipped from newspapers and magazines, may 
also be pasted fast to the cardboard to remind the guests of 
other stories they have heard. Also place on each table pencils and 
slips of paper to be used in voting later. 

Each guest now tells his story to his group, and they decide which 
was the funniest story. The successful story-teller at each table tells 
his story to the entire audience, and three judges decide as to the 
merits of these stories. 

The program should have for its first number a medley of jolly airs, 
followed by a funny song and humorous readings. 

A handkerchief-hanging race will be amusing. Arrange two clothes- 
lines across the room. ‘Two persons are chosen to start the race and 
each one is given twelve handkerchiefs and a basket of clothes-pins, 
and each is assigned a line. Ata signal they start to hang up the 
handkerchiefs. ‘The winner must race again with some one else. 
Then the final winner is awarded a prize. 

The refreshments should be unusual, and might be apples sold for 
the “bright new dime”; or they might take the form of a Numeral 
Luncheon, for the latter selecting any three of six numbers. Only the 
committee knows that Number 5 is a glass of water, Number 2 a 
toothpick and Number 6 an olive. If these three are selected they 
wouldn’t be very substantial refreshments, but added to 1, 4 and 3, 
sandwiches, cake and coffee, will be found quite sufficient. 





a “ ‘*You may not enter at the door 
| hy Unless you bring from days of yore 
A pewter mug, a silhouette, 
A bit of lace, or beads of jet, 
Or brooch your great-grandmother wore. 


‘*An ancient sword will do as well, 
Or spinning-wheel, or dinner-bell; 
But ere the evening hour has flown, 
The while your treasure’s proudly shown, 
Its legend you must truly tell.” 


L 


HE condition in this invitation tells its own story, but as it 
swept away forebodings of a guessing game, hidden peanuts 
or a progressive supper and aroused a flutter of gossip, attic- 
hunting, etc., it was very successful. I give it here because so 
many want affairs with a Colonial flavor in February. The 
younger members of a family may in this way hear a bit of 
F history for the first time. So many interesting relics of Colonial 
fh days were in one instance discovered that could not be carried, 
that a Colonial Room was fitted up with the exhibit and 
furnished revenue for the evening. This plan is possible in almost 
every neighborhood, and is worth trying once in each community. 











1 correspondence if a 


stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, and will pay for any idea sent to her which she can use. 
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Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


Cleans, Scrubs, 
Scours and Polishes 
Mechanically, not 


Chemically. Avoid 
Caustic and Acids. 


CUDAHY—OMAHA— MAKER 


Large, Sifting-Top 10- 


Can (at all grocers’) 
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Menu-Cards From 


By Marion Harris Neil 


London 








A PINK LUNCHEON 
Grapefruit 
Individual Lobster Souffiés 
Salmon Cutlets 

Sliced Tomatoes 

French Peas 
Beet Salad 
Genoese Cakes with 

Pink Icing 

Sandwiches Tied with 
Pink Ribbon 

Pink Bonbonus Coffee 


A SIMPLE LUNCHEON 


Grapefruit 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Lamb Chops Peas 
Fruit and Nut Salad 
Orange Ice Cream 
Marshmallow Cake 
Coffee 





AN EVENING 
RECEPTION 
Creamed Shrimps 
Celery Olives 
Russian Aspic Salad 
Café Parfait 
Nesselrode Pudding 
Almond Cake 
Coffee 


GIRLS’ EVENING 
PARTY 
Bouillon 
Scalloped Oysters 
Chicken Salad 
Peanut Sandwiches 
Tutti-Frutti Ice Cream 
Snow Cake Macaroons 
Bonbons Salted Pecans 
Fruit Punch 


Coffee 




















JAPANESE DINNER 
Tea Sweetbreads 
Rice Cakes Honeycomb 
Fish Chowder 
Sliced Halibut with Sauce 
Boned Turkey with Pickled 
Chrysanthemum Petals 
Seaweed and Rice 
Stewed Chicken 
Mushrooms, Lily Roots,and 
Rice in Bowls 
Shrimp Salad 
Ices and Cakes in the Form 
of Birds and Flowers 


JAPANESE TEA 
Compote of Pigeons with 
Mushrooms 
Chrysanthemum Salad 
Cherry Ice Cream 
Rice Wafers 


Lychees Orange s Tea 


AGAME DINNER 
Tongue Canapés 
Oyster Soup 
Broiled Birds on Toast 
Cranberry Jelly 
Roast Wild Duck 

Hominy Stuffing 
Orange Sauce 
Celery with French 
Dressing 
Wafers 
Cheese Coffee 


BIRTHDAY SUPPER 
Tlalibut Soufflé 
Potato Balls, Cream Sauce 


Cold Turkey, Currant Jelly 


Orange and Nut Salad 
Wafers 
Burnt Almond [ce Cream 
Sponge Cake 
Pumpkin Pie Cheese 
Coffee 






































DISHES FOR OUT- 
DOOR MEALS 
Cold Broiled Squab 
Jellied Fish 

Baked Ham 
Stuffed Eggs 
Sardine Sandwiches 
Potato Salad 
Stuffed Prunes 
c hoc olate Cake 
Neufchatel Cheese 


A BUTTERFLY 
SUPPER 
Fried Smelts 
Sauce Tartare 
Broiled Chops 
Stuffed Tomatoes 
Strawberry Ice 
Butterfly Cake 
Tea 
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| A MENU FOR CAMP 
} Sa/mon 
| Mashed Potatoes 

Cucumber Pickles 
Sandwiches 
Vuifins 

Coffee 


Anchovs 


CHAFING-DIS/I1 
SUPPER 
Creamed Oysters 

Celery Sandwiches 
Lettuce Salad 
Orange Fritters 
Salted Peanuts 
Coffee 


Trout } 


Crackers 




















A HOUSE-PARTY 
DINNER 
Grapefruit Cocktail 
Oyster Soup 
Celery Olives 
Sweetbread Patties 
Turkey with Chestnut 
SUN 
Cranberry Jelly 

Riced Potatoes 
Green Peas 
Baked Squash 
Celery and Nut Salad 
Plum Pudding Coffer 


SUNDAY NIGHT 
SUPPER 
Oyster Pattie 
Turkey and Celery Salad 


Pistachio Ice 
Lady-Fingers Coffee 


Cream 





Evgand Olive Sandwiches 

















Uneeda 
Biscuit 








What makes 
them the best 
soda crackers 
ever baked ? 


What makes 
them the only 
choice of 
millions ? 








What makes 
them famous 
as the National 
Biscuit ? 








National 
Biscuit 











Biscuit 
COM PANY 











Sold only in 
Moisture Proof 
Packages 
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y ) your children happy in their 
B youth,” wrote Ruskin; ‘let distinc- 
| tion come to them, if it will, after 

} well-spent years; but let them now 

— and eat the bread of Heaven 





nothing i is aeorehery and so Heaven : 0d you its grace 
before meat and after it.’ 

The child ought to be at his lessons so long before he 
awakes to the fact that he is being educated that he will 
never quite separate the easy and natural play of his 
mind from its direction under rules and by others. 
The child who plays with Nature through the early 
years, and becomes familiar with birds and flowers 
and trees, and loves them, will find the later scientific 
study of these things a continuation of the delights of 
childhood. It is a great gain to erase the distinction 


have. Neither their own language nor their criticism 
of the speech of others is of any help. The only 
effective way of teaching English is by example, and 
by vigilant supervision of the speaking habits of 
children. The teaching of English ought to be a part 
of the teaching of every other subject, and no slovenly 
or crude expression ought ever to be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

But the source of this ignorance is not to be found in 
the school, it is to be found in the home. The school 
has the child in its keeping five or six hours out of 
twenty-four; the home has the custody of the child’s 
mind four-fifths of the time. The school has to do its 
work in less than eight out of the twelve months, and 
under conditions which often enable the child to re- 
sist influences definitely brought to bear on him. In 
the home he breathes through the year an atmos- 








betw een work and play, and to learn so well how to do 
one’s work that the sense of drudgery is banished by the love of the 
work and the pleasure of doing it. This is true of original workers 
in every field, of all who pass on into mastery of their materials and 
tools, of all upon whose tasks shines the light of the imagination. 
Happy are they whose feet are set early in the paths that climb, and in 
whose hands is placed the lamp of the magicians! 

It is for this reason that Doctor Holmes thought it a piece of supreme 
good fortune to tumble about in a library in early childhood; for 
to begin to read as a child is to acquire, without effort, a habit which 
many people secure only by persistent work, and to form, uncon- 
sciously, those tastes which make the cheap and corrupt book repel- 
lent, and the sound and true book a joy. It cannot be said too often 
that a collection of the right books placed within reach of the children 
is as necessary a part of the home as are good food on the table and 
proper air and light. 

Books are too often treated as a luxury; they are one of the prime 
necessities. To some semi-savages a little uncooked food, a frail 
shelter, and a bit of cloth around the waist are the only necessities; 
but this is not “getting back to Nature’; it is getting back to 
savagery, which is no more natural as a permanent condition than 
is helpless infancy. To the civilized man, who lives through and 
in his mind and spirit as well as through his body, food for the mind 
and clothing for the thought are as necessary as food and clothing for 
the body. To make children comfortable physically is only the 
beginning of the service of fatherhood and motherhood. 


The English Language is Our One Thing in Common 


NE of the most imperative of these services is to teach them 

the right use of language. As soon as they become mature they 

go into different fields of activity; their diverse studies and interests 

carry them far apart; they may be Scattered at the ends of the earth; 

but one thing they will all possess in common, and that is language. 

It is the one thing they will all need and all use; the one bond which 
will hold them all together. 

There will soon be ninety millions of people in this country, and 
back of them will be every kind of religion, social education, race 
ideals, national history; the one thing they must all have within a 
short time is the English language. 

To begin at the beginning, we must have language, because only by 
its use can we make ourselves understood and understand others. It 
is hard enough to make one’s.way through a country whose language 
one does not understand, but this is much easier than living in a world 
whose language one does not understand. You can soon learn enough 
French or German to make your way through either country —to get 
into the right trains, to get the food you want, and to secure directions 
to the places you wish to see; for this superficial and casual contact 
with the outside of France or Germany a vocabulary of a few hundred 
words will answer. But if you want to know the inner life of either 
country the few hundred words must become many thousand. The 
test of a knowledge of French is not your ability to get what you want 
from a waiter, but to sit at table with a cultivated Frenchman and 
talk about art, literature, philosophy, science. 

In every language there are several languages: there is a language 
of rudimentary need, a language of ordinary occupations and habits, 
a language of full and free communication of man with man about all 
the interests of life. There are many narrow, local, class or individual 
uses of English, but these are not the English language. Almost every- 
body in this country uses English words, but a vast host of people do 
not use the English language. ‘They use a few hundred elementary 
words; they leave the resources of the language untouched. They 
can get food and clothes and find their way, but they are deaf and 
dumb where the larger things of life are discussed. 

This inability to speak and write the English language is painfully 
apparent not only in the schools, but in the colleges as well. 
There are indeed many young men and women who succeed in getting 
through college with only an elementary use of English. Many of 
them cannot write a letter with ease or freedom of expression. Not 
long ago a trustee of a well-known college received from a young man 
a letter which read like this: 

Dear Sir: 

Wish a place as teacher in the English department of —— College. 
Am graduate of University. Have taught one year and want to teach 
in college. Can bring good letters of recommendation. Would like to see 
you about it. Yours truly, 





The vocabularies of many children who come from comfortable or 
luxurious homes are hardly larger than those of advanced barbarians. 
These children no more have a knowledge of the English language, or 
the use of it, than a boy who has never studied the violin knows or 
can use the resources of that wonderful instrument; and yet President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, has said that if there is any single test 
of a man’s education it is his ability to use his own language with 
precision and freedom! 


The Poverty of Slang 


ITH a good many children slang takes the place of language, and 
covers a multitude of ignorances. A slang phrase is a short-cut; it 
is sometimes so effective that, like other short-cuts, it becomes a high- 
way. Asa rule, however, slang is a rudimentary corruption of good 
speech and serves only the slovenly or ignorant. A few slang phrases 
-n and young people to conduct the business of life 
ages, they are making a few words 
do the work of a language. A fev slang phrases are picturesque; 
the vast majority are <ju!!, meaningless, repellent; they show poverty 
of imagination as well as dull ignoranc« A drunken English miner 
will repeat the adjective “bloody” a hundred times a minute, under 
the delusion that he is really saying something 
The schools are often held responsible for crude and rudimentary 
language, and some schools and colleges must share in the respon- 
sibility for this condition. There are teachers who know their sub- 
jects, but have little-more knowledge of English than their pupils 








phere which has more formative educational power 
than have all the other agencies that shape him put 
As a child’s attitude toward others reveals the spirit of 


together. 
the family of which he is a member, so do his use of English, his 
articulation, the tones of his voice disclose the speech of the home 
out of which he comes. 


Good English Should be Learned by a Child Unconsciously 


CHILD ought to learn to use good English unconsciously as he 
learns to breathe or walk. He ought never to hear anything else 
from the people about him. He is an imitative being, and he will 
speak as he hears other people speak. The American who lives in 
England almost always acquires English habits of speech; not because 
he sets out to conform to the ways of speaking of those about him, 
but because he unconsciously brings his tones and phrases into 
harmony with those which are constantly in his ears. For this reason 
the English in the home ought always to be of the best, and crude, 
slovenly or vulgar speech ought never to be tolerated. A little slang 
of the picturesque kind, a few short-cuts, which boys make for 
rapidity of movement, may be judiciously ignored; but to recognize 
slang as a substitute for civilized speech is a serious offense against 
childhood and youth. 

A very few books, well and constantly read, will give one a sound 
use of English. Mr. Lincoln, whose English has a simplicity, 
clearness and precision which the most accomplished man of letters 
must envy, had only a Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ ZEsop’s Fables,” and one or two other books as his teachers, 
and odds and ends of time for his schooling; yet his Gettysburg Address 
is a masterpiece of English. Robert Collyer, whose pulpit style has 
long been notable for sinewy Saxon vigor and simplicity, grew up ina 
little English town with the Bible, John Bunyan, Defoe, Goldsmith and 
Shakespeare as his friends. Live with people and you will presently 
speak like them. ‘This would be a hard saying if it involved going to 
people who are often at adistance and in very different circumstances; 
but it is an easy saying because you can have the best people under 
your own roof. You can bring good English into your home by bring- 
ing its masters into your family. Children gain their knowledge and 
use of language in their homes not only from their parents but also 
from the books they read. ‘Those who come into the schools with 
small vocabularies always come without any knowledge of books; and 
the ignorance of books which ought to be in everybody’s hands betrayed 
by boys and girls from homes where every physical luxury is present 
sometimes passes belief; even college examination papers bristle with 
blunders which would be amusing if they were not pathetic. Well- 
to-do youths do not know who Joshua was; they have only the vaguest 
idea of Falstaff; they have never heard of Rob Roy or Colonel 
Newcome; they have an impression that Mr. Howells wrote ‘The 
Tale of Two Cities.””, Of a wealth of knowledge in which they ought 
to have grown up, and which ought to have become their own without 
effort, they have been defrauded. Is it astonishing that they have 
only a rudimentary use of language when they have never had access 
to its springs? 


Vocal Education is as Necessary as Brain Education 


and misuse of English are not the whole of our 
offenses against the language; there are also the high, shrill tones 
of voice, slurring of vowels, lack of modulation. ‘The American 
voice,”’ as it has been called, is better than it was, but there is a great 
deal still to be done with and for it, in the home and the school. A 
full, sweet, melodious voice is probably the most charming and agree- 
able single possession within our reach; for talking, unlike singing or 
music of any kind, is necessary under all conditions. Few things are 
so restful as a sweet, low-pitched voice; nothing more tiresome than 
a high, staccato voice full of nervous intensity. Pure tones are within 
everybody’s reach, and pure tones are rarely heard in conversation. 
The vibration of a pure tone on a violin will fill the largest amphi- 
theatre, where a nervous scream would be inaudible. 

“Do not speak so loud; we can’t hear,” was the suggestion made 
to a roaring orator, speaking to a great audience in an open-air 
amphitheatre. He did not know that it is not volume but purity of 
sound that carries. The man who followed him spoke in a natural 
voice—slowly, distinctly, musically, and was heard by the outermost 
rows of listeners. When Mr. Gladstone was speaking men who could 
not hear his words stood in the corridors of the House of Commons 
to hear the tones of his voice. 

Most people ignore modulation: the lifting and falling of the voice, 
shading of emphasis, the varying touch on vowels and consonants. 
To hear one man read a chapter from the Bible is like hearing a con- 
scientious talking-machine give precisely the same weight and import- 
ance to each word, so that the narrative is an unbroken monotony. 
To hear another read the same chapter is like hearing for the first 
time a great page of human history, full of life, movement, passion, 
action. 

These finer uses of the voice are not difficult, but they are not to 
be had without education, and it has only begun to dawn on many 
Americans that vocal education is as necessary as brain education. 
The quality of the voice, the tone, pitch, enunciation, are matters for 
the home first, for the school next, and for the individual all the time. 


It is Never Too Late to Mend 


A that has been said about the use of English and the training 
of the voice in the home and school applies as well to those who 
have passed out of the home and school. In these, as in all other 
forms of knowledge and training, there is the open door of self- 
education. All good books carefully read teach one the use of words 
and extend one’s command over them. A little instruction in the use 
of the voice and some patience in the use of very simple exercises will 
make most voices agreeable. 


Namllrr. W. Mabe 
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THERE ARE 
TWENTY-FOUR 


Suskana 


Silks 





Dress Silks 


anys 

Rough Silks 
Poplins 

Evening Silks 





Foundation 
Silks 
LiningSatins 


etc.etc. 











Whatever your 


Silk needs may be 


—for morning wear, 
—for afternoon wear, 
—for evening wear, 
—for your boudoir, 


There is a Suskana Silk for you. 


Before a piece of silk goods was 
woven in America, your grand- 
mother, your great-grandmother, 
your great-great-grandmother wore 
what are now known as Suskana 
Silks. “That was before the incep- 
tion of the American Silk Industry, 
but the same organization which 
then won enviable fame for their 
imported silks, now weave into 
Suskana Silks the skill and experi- 
ence of over 100 years in silk mak- 
ing. In Suskana Silks, you are 
certain to find in each quality and 
style the best value to be obtained 
for the price. They are famed for 
their beauty of color; for their dis- 
tinctiveness of style; for the wide 
range of fashionable shades in 
which each silk is made. 


Back of all stands the Suskana 
name, guaranteeing the use of pure 
dye and a pure silk fibre. 


For your protection and easy rec- 
ee if 4 al ‘* 
ognition,thewords A Suskana Silk’’ 
appear on the selvage of each piece. 


Ask for Suskana Silks. Look for 
the name on the selvage. 


Send to-day for our Silk Booklet. It tells 
about the Paris fashions in silks. It sug- 
gests a silk wardrobe and contains samples 
of all the Suskana Silks. It will give you 
an exact knowledge of silk styles, will 

rove a valuable guide to you in your silk 
Buying, and show you how comprehensive 
is the line of Suskana Silks. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills 


16 West 18th Street, New York 
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NINTH 
STORY 
The 
Adventure 
of the 
Great 
Trembling 








TENTH 
STORY 
The 
Bleating 
of the 
Sheep 








PAINTED BY W. H. EVERETT 


pommnmmestY wife of King Saul was named Ahinoam. They 
| had five children, three boys and two girls. And 
\ the name of their eldest son was Jonathan. 
| Jonathan was like his father, tall and handsome, 
\, i and he was as brave as he was modest. It was said 
| that he could run as fast as an eagle could fly. At 
— i} that time most of the men of Israel who could run 
were running away, in fear of the Philistines. The Philistines had 
taken possession of the land. The Israelites had neither swords nor 
spears; and, in order to keep them from making any, the Philistines 
had banished the blacksmiths. Every time a man wanted to get his 
axe or his plow sharpened he had to go to the country of the Philistines. 
There was little use, however, for plows or axes, for the Israelites were 
afraid to go to work either in the fields or in the woods. They hid them- 
selves in caves and in thickets and among the rocks and on the tops of 
the mountains and in pits. Some of them left the country and went 
over the Jordan to the land of Gilead. Saul, indeed, had six hundred 
soldiers, but they followed him trembling. 

Now over the central mountains of the land there was a pass, so 
that men might go across the country from the Jordan River on the 
east to the Mediterranean Sea on the west. The valley of Michmash 
led up from the Jordan on one hand and the valley of Aijalon led down 
to the seacoast on the other. On the south side of this deep and 
narrow pass was a place called Zeba; there Saul was encamped with 
his six hundred trembling men. On the north side was a place called 
Michmash; there the Philistines had so great an army that to count 
them was like counting the sand of the sea. There was a sharp rock 
on the north, called Bozez, the Shining; and a sharp rock on the south, 
called Seneh, the Thorny; and the road lay between them. 

Then the young Prince, Jonathan, ‘spoke to his armor-bearer and 
said: ‘‘Come and let us go over to the Philistine garrison. It may be 
that the Lord will bless us, for it matters not to Him whether we be 
many or few.” 

And the squire, his armor-bearer, said: ‘‘Do what you will; I will 
go with you.” 

Now King Saul was sitting under a tree on the other side of the 
camp, so that he did not know what Jonathan was doing. Jonathan 
said: ‘‘We will climb down to the bottom of the pass and show our- 
selves to the enemy. If they say: ‘Stay there, you Israelites, till we 
come down and get you,’ we will stand still in our place. But if they 
say: ‘Come up here, if you dare,’ then we will go up. That shall be 
a sign that the Lord is on our side.” 









ot 


ND pretty soon the watchmen of the Philistines saw two men in the 
road at the bottom of the pass. And the Philistines said: ‘See, the 
Hebrews are coming out of the holes where they had hid themselves.” 
And they called to Jonathan and his armor-bearer and said: “‘ Come 
up to us, and we will show you something.”’ And Jonathan said to 
his armor-bearer: ‘Come, now, for the day is ours.” And he climbed 
up the steep face of the pass on his hands and knees, and his squire 
climbed up after him. And suddenly, when nobody was looking, 
they fell upon the Philistines, shouting like a hundred men. And there 
was a panic in the Philistine camp. Nobody knew just what had hap- 
pened. Some thought that a great army of Israelites, twice the size of 
theirs, and every soldier as big as a giant, had attacked them. And 
they began to tremble, and those who were next beyond them trembled, 
and even the earth trembled, so that it was a very great trembling. 

And they ran one against another. 

And King Saul came out from under the tree where he had been 
sitting and looked across the valley, he and his soldiers, and they said: 
“What is going on in the Philistine camp? Why do they run?” 

And Saul said: ‘‘See who is gone from us.”? And it was found that 
Jonathan and his armor-bearer were missing. So they knew that 
these were the heroes who had scared the army of the Philistines. 

\t first the men of Israel were uncertain what to do, whether to fight 
orto pray. Saul sent for the priest, and the priest gathered the people 
and began to pray, that they might know what all this meant and what 
God would have them do. But while he prayed the noise in the camp 
of the Philistines went on and increased, and it was plain that the 
multitude were running like frightened sheep, and beating down one 
another as they ran. So Saul stopped the priest and called for the 
captain, and over they all went into the battle. And there were men of 
Israel in the camp of the Philistines, who had been taken prisoners, 
and they began to fight against their captors. And all the men who 
had hidden themselves in caves and pits and among the rocks came out 
to see what all this noise and tumult meant, and when they saw that 
the Philistines ran away they ran after them. So there was a great 
defeat. And thus the day went until the sun began to set. 

Chen Saul took a great stone for an altar, and offered upon it the 
rifices of the people, and gave great thanks to God, and there was 
praise and rejoicing all that night. But the Philistines never stopped 
running tili they had reached their own cities and had locked the gates. 

NOTE—Two more of these Bible stories will be given in The Journal next month and 

otLers in succeeding issues. 


N THE midst of the Adventure of the Great 
7 Trembling a strange thing happened. 

King Saul, when he sent his soldiers to chase the 
Philistines, forbade them to taste food till the setting 
of the sun. And this he did in a very solemn manner, 
making a vow, like Jephthah. He said that if any 
> al man ate anything before the sun went down that 
man must be put to death. But as the day went on the soldiers grew 
very hungry. At last they came to a wood, where there were honey- 
combs lying on the ground; but no man put his hand to his mouth, 
for they remembered the King’s vow. Then came Jonathan and saw 
the honey, and, before anybody could stop him, he reached out a stick 
and took some honey on the end of it and put it in his mouth. For 
he knew nothing of the King’s commandment. 

Then the sun went down; and after supper Saul said: “ Let us go 
again in pursuit of the enemy.” But the priest forbade it. The priest 
said that there was sin in the camp; they must first find out the sinner 
and punish him as the King had vowed. And Saul said: “Come near 
now, all you chiefs, and let us see where the sin has been this day. 
For, as the Lord liveth, though it be in Jonathan my son, he shall 
surely die.” But there was not a man among all the people that 
answered him. Then said the King: ‘‘Stand you all on one side, and I 
and Jonathan my son will be on the other side, and we will cast lots.” 

And they cast lots, and Saul and Jonathan were taken; and they 
cast lots between Jonathan and Saul, and Jonathan was taken. And 
Saul said: “My son, what have you done?””, And Jonathan answered: 
‘“‘T did but taste a little honey with the end of the rod that was in my 
hand, and, lo, I must die.’”’ And Saul said: 
also: for thou shalt surely die, Jonathan.” 

But up rose all the people and cried: “Shall Jonathan die, who hath 
wrought this great salvation in Israel? The hero of the battle, the 
King’s son, shall he die? God forbid: as the Lord liveth, there shall 
not one hair of his head fall to the ground: for he hath wrought with 
God this day.”? So the people rescued Jonathan, that he died not. 
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OMEHOW, King Saul was never the same man after that. It 
seemed as if the dreadful strain and distress of that night had 
affected his mind. Much of the time he was like himself; but, again, 
there were days when he would speak to nobody, but would sit apart, 
thinking dreadful thoughts. 

One day Samuel came to Saul and said: “TI have a message for you 
from the Lord. He wishes you to go to war with the men of Amalek.” 

Now the Amalekites were the oldest enemies of Israel. They lived 
in the deserts, and had been the first to attack the Israelites when they 
came out of Egypt. And ever since they had been like the wild Indians 
in the days of our forefathers. They would dash up, with bows and 
arrows, and fire upon the villages of the Israelites and kill the people. 

“Now,” said Samuel, “‘ you must go to war with these savages and 
destroy them utterly. You must not leave any of them alive, and you 
must destroy all that they have, that they may be no more a nation.” 

So Saul marched against the Amalekites, and won a great victory. 
But he did not do as Samuel had told him. He spared Agag, King of 
the Amalekites, and the best of the sheep and oxen. And back he 
came and his victorious army, driving the cattle before them, and 
bringing Agag as a captive. 

That night the word of the Lord came to Samuel, and the Lord said: 
‘Saul has turned back from following Me, and has not performed My 
commandments.” And it grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the Lord 
all night. And early in the morning Samuel went to meet Saul, and 
Saul greeted him and said: “Blessed be thou of the Lord; I have 
performed the commandment of the Lord.” 

And Samuel said: ‘‘ What then is the meaning of this bleating of the 
sheep in my ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear?” 

And Saul said: ‘‘ The people spared the best of the sheep and oxen to 
sacrifice them to the Lord.” 

And Samuel said: “Stop! Let me tell you what the Lord said to 
me last night. The Lord sent you on a journey, and said: ‘Go and 
utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites.’? Why did you not obey ?” 

And Saul said: ‘I have obeyed the Lord; except that the people 
brought Agag and the sheep and oxen to sacrifice them to the Lord.’ 

And Samuel said: ‘‘ Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offer 
ings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 
Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord He hath rejected 
thee from being King.” 

And Saul fell down before Samuel and cried: ‘“ Forgive me, and the 
Lord forgive me; I have sinned.’”’ But Samuel turned to go away. 
And Saul caught hold of Samuel’s cloak, and the cloak rent. And 
Samuel said: ‘Thus hath the Lord torn from you the kingdom of 
Israel this day.’”’ And Saul cried: “‘Do not tell the people; honor 
me now, I pray thee, in the sight of the people.” 

And to this Samuel consented. He went with Saul, and with his 
own hands hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord. But from that day 
he sought another King to set over Israel in the place of Saul. 
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A sensible. practical design that will always be good 
and sell readily if you should ever wishtodoso. Oneof 
many in Vols. 7 and 8 scheduled 
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A modification in brick of one of my designs espe- 
cially studied for compactness of plan. In Vols. »5 
and 6 scheduled below are many variations of this plan 
in frame and brick construction. 
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This Keith D against 5 others from leading 
architects, was awarded first prize by unanimous vote 
of the Minneapolis Park Board and over 2500 out of 
4000 visitors voted for it without knowing the Board’s 
decision, It is only one of many tasteful, practical 
designs. Book of plans on this order is our Vol. 4, 
scheduled below. 


A WORD PERSONAL 


Thinking of building a new home? 

f so, you wish to plan to spend every dollar to the best 
advantage of course. We think we can show you_how, 

I cheerfully paid $50.00 to a doctor the other day 
for five minutes’ work. He knew his business. We 
know ours, 

For fifteen years I have made house-building my 
particular study, and have personally trained all my 





assistants. I will give you my very best effort, because 
future business is secured by pleasing every customer. 

Here is the best collection of designs, and the most 
complete and carefully drawn plans in the world, The 
dollar is merely evidence that you mean business. What 
is a dollar if it inspires the idea for your new home? 


WE HAVE TWO OTHER SETS OF 
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Shingles below, plaster above 
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a | ior thers tt 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs. eic.. a° 
190 Designs of § i Cottages | Vol.5.194 Catg $200 $ 


and Bung’ ws, I bins, etc. | Vol. 6.174 $ $3069 

Vol.3. 136 Catg.$1200to$1600/Vol.7.189 ‘“° & 2600 

Vol.4. 186 $1600 to$2000 | Vol. 8.154 $ac nd up’d 
$1.00 each. Also on sale at all leading Book Selicrs 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, 1. 3002"Max: 
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OOD-MORROW, ’tis Saint 
# Valentine’s Day,” was once the 






| love on Saint Valentine’s morning, 
B and the boy or girl who first issued 
the challenge exacted a gift from the 
ak wif, other asa penalty. Later, the gallant 
custom came about that the lad alone should give the 
present, but only if he were successfully challenged. 
Ofttimes the first man or woman whom a body set 
eyes on when Saint Valentine’s morning came was to be 
superstitiously regarded as the lifemate, and many a 
maid went about with her eyes willfully closed (to 
all appearances) until a likely lad appeared. 

Many of the quaint love-charms which were then put 
to test may be modified or adapted nowadays. The 
little maid who is anxious as to the course of her own 
true love should endeavor to obtain five bay-leaves, 








Cupid, with a conductor’s cap on his head, was 
perched on a little tunnel as the centrepiece. The 
arch of the tunnel was made of stiff cardboard, the 
latter being concealed by small, rough stones, scarlet 
flowers and running vines. Tiny, lighted railroad 
lamps were at each opening, and under these “danger 
signals’? were hung written warnings to lovers. Little 
railroad tracks extended from the place of each guest to 
the centre of the table. These tracks had been made 
of two rows of heavy silk cord stretched side by side, 
about four inches apart. Long, regular rows of tooth- 
picks served as railroad ties. A little train of cars, 
stationed on the track at each cover, bore the wedding 
presents intended for the various couples. The gifts 
were tied up in white tissue-paper and white satin 
ribbon, and were sealed with hearts. The package 
before each couple also contained a little time-table 
explaining the route, via Dan Cupid, by which that 








four of which must be pinned to the four corners of her 

pillow, and the fifth in the centre. Perhaps the charm will work as 
easily if the leaves are laid in the required position on her place-doily 
on the table at a Saint Valentine’s party. Then a heart-shaped gar- 
land of bay-leaves and tiny French rosebuds tied with true-lovers’ knots 
of pale blue ribbon may be used for the centre of the table. Garlands 
of bay-leaves and little pink hearts should be strung from the chan- 
delier to each cover. Two tiny, pink candles, a little pencil, and a 
small bunch of matches tied with pink ribbon should be at each 
place, each candle to be named for a possible sweetheart. During 
the course of the collation dainty little cups of tea are to be passed, and 
fortunes are to be interpreted from the tea-leaves. On the stroke of 
midnight each girl must write a wish on each one of her bay-leaves, 
light the two candles, and burn the leaves in the candle-flames so that 
the ashes will fall into her teacup. Finally, as the clock is striking 
twelve, she must drink the tea, tea-leaves, ashes and all. Those 
familiar spirits who preside over Valentine feasts assure the fulfillment 
of all her wishes if these conditions are faithfully carried out. 


oe another affair a lassie might write her lovers’ names on rose- 
mary leaves, rolling them up in balls of meal and dropping them 
into a great bowl of water garlanded with rosemary. The sweetheart 
whose name first rises to the surface may be considered not only as her 
valentine, but also as that of her future husband. 

The idea can be used for choosing partners, two bowls being placed 
side by side in the drawing-room. Each girl should write her name 
on a bit of paper or rosemary leaf, roll it in a heart-shaped ball of meal, 
and throw it into one of the bowls. Each man should also inclose his 
name in a similar ball, and all the balls must be dropped into the 
water at the same time. The first two to come up, one in each 
bowl, may be considered as partners, and so on. 

Again, a hostess may wind up a Saint Valentine’s féte by bidding 
each guest write the name of his or her best-beloved on an egg- 
shell, an egg being given to each guest for that purpose. As the wishes 
are written the eggs should be dropped one by one into a caldron of 
boiling water, and after they are boiled hard should be taken out, 
the shells carefully emptied of their contents and filled with salt. The 
traditional charm, requiring a most steadfast and courageous devotion, 
consists in eating the shell, salt and all; then, if the victim is able to bid 
her hostess a silent farewell, and retire backward to bed without speak- 
ing and without drinking a drop of water, she may be forever assured 
of the constancy of her sweetheart. 


HE dainty sentiment of Burns’s verses, “‘Oh, My Luve’s Like a 

Red, Red Rose,” suggests for us a charming decoration for those 
silver-haired sweethearts for whom the “sands o’ life” are swiftly 
running. Each bride of long ago should be requested to come to the 
party in a costume similar to the one in which she was wooed many 
years before. A large rose daintily made of crimson crépe paper may 
be used in the centre of the refreshment-table. There should be as 
many petals to this rose as there are guests expected, each petal cut 
separately and supported by a bit of flat wire. Arrange the first layer 
of petals on a bed of smilax and freshly-fallen rose-leaves; have the 
second layer of petals curve gently upward, the third layer even more 
so, until the heart of the flower is completely enfolded. Streamers 
of crimson satin ribbon should extend from the tip of each rose-petal 
to every cover. Charming bits of sentiment or old memories recalled 
should be attached to the root of each rose-petal, and during the course 
of the dinner each guest should draw out the ribbon streamer leading 
to her place. This will also draw away the petals of the flower one by 
one, gradually disclosing a charming little bisque Cupid armed with 
a “silver” scythe and nestled with a tiny hour-glass in a cluster of 
rose-leaves. Freshly-fallen crimson rose-petals may be scattered over 
the cloth, and at each cover a stately crimson rose may be slipped 
through a rose-leaf sachet on which a charming bit of quotation such 
as this has been written: 

‘*So fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I, 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a the seas gang dry!” 

During the evening old melodies may be softly played by musicians 
hidden away. 


CLEVER Saint Valentine’s party was once carried out by a 
Northern hostess. The girls came early, and when the men 
arrived later they found a wall of heavy white paper across the double 
doors leading into the reception-room. This barrier was decorated 
with hearts and Cupids and bore the following quaint sentiment: 
‘‘Seynte Valentine of custome yeere by yeere 
Men have an usuance in this regioun, 
To loke and serche Cupides kalendere, 
And chose theyr choyse by grete affeccioun, 
Such as ben move with Cupides mocioun, 
Taking theyre choyse as theyre sort doth falle.’’ 

\bout three feet from the floor, across the paper partition, a light 
wooden rod was wedged from doorpost to doorpost, and just above 
this rod holes were cut in the paper, through which the girls, grouped 
behind the partition, could thrust their hands. Each man was bidden 
to choose the hand of his sweetheart, and as soon as he found him- 
self a lady then came the ordeal of “asking her hand”; a prize as 
well as his fair one’s favor depended upon his manner of declaring 
himself, and there were some extraordinary proposals. With her 
consent he was allowed to slip a numbered ring on her finger, but 
if she scorned his suit he was obliged to pay his court in some other 
quarter until his affections were reciprocated. With the opening 
strains of Mendelssohn's Wedding March each prospective bridegroom 
marched to a door at the far end of the parlor and found his “bride” 
awaiting him, wearing a |ong wedding veil of white mosquito-netting. 
Each man was able to claim his bride by the ring which she wore, and 
when the couples trooped joyously into the dining-room a “‘ wedding 
feast” was served from a gayly-decorated bridal-table. 


couple had arrived at their present destination. Heart- 
shaped ices, “lovers’ delight,” “bride cake,” “kisses’”? and “moon- 
shine”’—the latter being a delicious orange sherbet —were served 
with the refreshments. 


HEN the couples returned to the reception-room a long line of 

progressive tables, arranged as a train of cars, were waiting to bear 
them away on their ‘wedding journeys.” ‘Tickets for the trip were 
procured from the general scorekeeper, and with these tickets the 
“passengers” found their places at the tables. 

Table Number 1 was labeled “Starting Right.”” Here the hostess 
explained the necessity for young housekeepers to begin life econom- 
ically. The couples found a big pile of Irish potatoes for the men to 
pare, and a long list of housekeeping accounts for the young “ bride”’ 
to sum up and prove. Needless to say, every woman reached a differ- 
ent sum-total, and the men altogether overlooked the economical 
virtue of thin parings. 

At Table Number 2, ‘Do We Know Our Wives ?”’ each man was 
blindfolded and bidden to write a description of his ‘wife,’ the color 
of her eyes, style, quality, color and cost of her gown, etc. These 
descriptions each man was called upon to read aloud Jater while the 
object of his description stood before him. 

On the third tap of the bell the host ushered the men around behind 
the paper partition, which was again put into service and took the 
place of Table Number 3. This time the ‘‘ brides’’ were called upon to 
carry out that part of the program, “Do We Know Our Husbands ?”? 
by recognizing their helpmates by their eyes, the men peeping through 
the eye slits which had been cut high in the paper wall. 

Table Number 4, ‘‘The Misunderstanding,” fully justified its title. 
The chairs were arranged so that the couples sat back to back, and the 
score went to the two who were able to maintain a coherent, if some- 
what peppery, argument across and above the voices of the other 
couple, and without deigning to look around at one another. 

“The Poetry and Prose of Housekeeping’”’ was represented at the 
last table, when each man was provided with a little dishpan and 
towel, dutifully washing and drying the dishes set before him, while 
his “‘better half” wrote a sentimental poem describing his personal 
charms. 


OTHER GOOSE could be used as the main scheme of a table 

decoration for little ones. A doll dressed as Mother Goose, 
having dainty Cupid’s wings on her back and armed with a bow and 
arrow, Should “fly”? above the centre of the table on the broad back 
of a white dove suspended from the chandelier; or, better still, she 
may be seated on a heart-shaped bonbonniere driving before her half 
a dozen tiny doves by reins of narrow red ribbon. Each dove may 
be suspended from the chandelier bya ribbon streamer. Place-cards 
may represent the sweethearts of Mother Goose rhymes— “‘Jack and 
Jill,” “ Jack Sprat and His Wife,” etc. 


CLUB of spinsters could give a right merry Valentine Party. 
Each spectacled maid may, on her arrival, be presented with a 
gingham sunbonnet, apron, broom and dust-brush, and allowed three 
minutes to put in order a purposely-disordered sitting-room. After this 
each one should be presented with a thimble, needle and thread, and a 
very badly torn, red-cambric heart. A prize may be awarded to the 
spinster who most skillfully darns her heart, at the same time telling 
the reason why she would willingly eschew the advantages of her single 
state. Then the maids may draw up around a table covered with 
scissors and paste, square pieces of dark crépe paper, etc., each given a 
whisk-broom or small dust-brush and told to make for herself a 
“bridegroom” from these materials. 

For the centre of the primly-arranged refreshment-table a charming 
little bisque Cupid, with a dustcap on his head, may be seated on a 
dustpan in a bed of primroses. At each cover heart-shaped doilies 
of variegated calico could be pierced with long knitfing-needle arrows, 
each arrow bearing the guest’s name. Little jars of “‘ preserves’? may 
figure obtrusively among the refreshments. Perhaps one austere “‘old 
maid”? may have managed to preserve her heart “whole and fancy- 
free,” another “‘ her disposition,’”’ and so on. 

The affair may wind up with a Cobweb Party, each guest to find 
her string by a little “‘cobweb brush” of cardboard bearing her name. 
The vigorous search for the offending spider is liable to come to a very 
startling termination when, following the strings which all lead up to 
a deserted attic chamber, the startled spinsters, with gasps of dismay, 
drag out from under the bed a MAN !!—a puppet filled with straw. 


UPID and a cook-book suggest a scheme for an up-to-date affair 
for young married péople. For the centre of the refreshment- 
table have a little seesaw made of heavy cardboard or wood whittled 
thin. Paste small scarlet hearts on the seesaw and have Cupid in a nest 
of briers on one end evenly balanced by a cook-book on the other, dis- 
tinctly labeled “‘ Practical Recipes.” First the hostess may start a game 
of Matrimonial Predicaments, each Benedict to write out a predicament 
for his wife, and vice versa. When the papers have changed hands 
prizes are to be awarded to the sagacious couples who best solve these 
difficulties, both the predicaments and their answers being read aloud. 
Later, a Cupid’s ballot-box, decorated with scarlet hearts, should be 
brought to the table, and each merrymaker should be called upon to 
vote for the quality which in his or her estimation is most essential to 
the happiness of married life. When the votes have all been cast and 
thrown into the ballot-box discriminating judges should separate those 
qualities for which Cupid is responsible from the ones claiming distinctly 
a more practical source. After they have been read aloud the divided 
votes may be stacked up on each side of the seesaw, and let us hope the 
reasons in Cupid’s favor will outweigh the opposing arguments. 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to enter- 
taining and table decorations if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the 
date of the entertainment; and letters requesting plans for Saint Valentine parties must 
reach Miss Marriott as long as possible before the end of January. 
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A SCOURING SOAP 


ine First, 
3on Amiis a 
ee Scouring 
> ¥ Soap. 
It will do any- 
thing that any other 
scouring soap will do. It 
will clean oil cloth and 
woodwork and sinks, pots 
and pans, etc. And it will 
do the work with less wear 
and tear than ordinary 
scouring soaps because it 
dissolves the dirt. Other 
| scouring soaps, like sand, 
| simply scratch it off. 








AMETAL POLISH 


Second, 


Bon Amiis a 





Metal Polish. 


As with other metal "* %, 
polishes,rub thoroughly & 
| with the lather until tar- 
nish dissolves and then 
let dry and wipe off with 
dry cloth. With a few rubs 
the copper, brass or nickel 
assumes a fine polish. 


AGLASS CLEANER 
Third, 


Bon Ami is a 
Glass Cleaner. 













For window clean- 
ing nothing ever 

made approaches 

it. You use only a 
little water or a damp 
cloth. No big bucket 
of slopping water; much 
less labor. ‘‘A window a 
minute.’’ 
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In View of the Party Season Now at Hand These New Designs 
in Dennison Paper Have Been Prepared. The Variety Suggests 
Some Very Original and Appropriate Ideas for Table Decora- 
tions, Place-Cards, Favors and Souvenirs. 
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Put up in cans 
containing I-5 
lb., 1-4 lb., 1-2 lb., 
| lb., and 5 Ibs. 
Baker's Cocoa 
has the rich, 
reddish brown 
color which § 
distinguishes the 
pure product of 
high quality. t 

A Cocoa of in- SM 
ferior quality or 
artificially fla- 
vored soon ceases 
to be palatable ; 
but the genuine 


BAKER’S 
COCOA never 


loses its relish by 
constant use. 


It is a perfect 
food, preserves 


health, prolongs 
life. 


‘ HIGHEST 
VY 5 O AWARDS 
) In Europe and America 


YA Walter Baker & (o.Ltd. ‘ 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Established 1780 
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The Girl and Her Own Way 


“ Clara E. Laughlin 


GET a great many letters from girls 
whom I do not know, and in scores 
of cases they reveal a “strained rela- 
tion” between the girl and one or 
both of her parents, most frequently 
her mother. 

“JT ddn’t imagine this condition is 
pec uliar to me,” one girl wrote, describing the complete 
lack of harmony between mother and daughters in her 
home. ‘I suppose it is the case in tens of thousands of 
homes—just the usual barrier between the genera- 
tions.” Of course, this means, in other words, that 
mcther and daughter cannot agree: Mother sees a 
thing one way and the daughter another. It all re- 
solves itself into the question of a girl’s having her own 
way. 

Now, when does a girl begin to want her own way? 

I went, the other day, to call on a girl friend who 











trimmed with pale blue plumes. Mother explained 
that it was not durable, unsuitable for many occasions. 
No use! So the hat was bought. ‘‘ Never,” says 
Annie, who now frequently refers to it, ‘was eighteen 
dollars so wisely squandered!” 

The mother who does not allow her little daughter 
these preferences and their lessons in experience is 
doing her girl an irreparable injustice—just as irrepar- 
able as the injustice a mother does who allows her girl 
too free choice among essential things before the girl 
has any wisdom to choose the best. 

And presently through a long course of small differ- 
ences, there comes a time when the situation between 
a mother and her over-governed or under-governed 
daughter becomes acute. This most frequently occurs 
about the time the girl leaves school. And modern 
social and industrial conditions serve to make this 
situation extraordinary—of a sort the world is not yet 








was rejoicing in a new daughter -four days old when 
I paid my respects. The trained nurse listened to my rhapsodies 
about “the precious, wee thing.” 

“Yes,” she said somewhat ironically, ‘the precious, wee thing 
undertook a rule of tyranny last night by waking at two o’clock and 
howling till four. She'll probably try it again tonight—maybe 
tomorrow night if she’s persistent, but hardly after that.” 

“Maybe she was hungry, or in pain,” I hastened to plead. 

The nurse looked scornfully at me. ‘‘Don’t you suppose I knowa 
hunger cry or a pain cry from a temper cry?” she said. “The pre- 
cious, wee thing was simply trying to see who ruled here; she wanted 
her way. They all do.” 


In a Sense the Baby Does Rule the Household — nearly every 
baby does—but it is also true, and certainly advisable, that she mustn’t 
find it out, for she’s too young to make wise use of so much power. 
So she must be the opposite of the sovereigns who think they rule 
while in reality they are ruled: she must not think she rules, though 
in reality she does, in a way. 

If this little girl has happened into a wise household her personal 
preferences will have very little consideration shown them for a while. 
She will sleep by the clock and eat by the clock and bathe by the clock, 
and be otherwise trained to regular, systematic habits of life. Then 
when she has learned to do as she is told, without question and without 
protest, she will begin to get some lessons in choice; when she has 
learned to be governed she will be taught self-government. She will 
still be held to strict obedience in the essential things, but she will be 
allowed some exercise of preference in the non-essentials. 

But the unfortunate fact is that there are not a multitude of parents 
who know how to discriminate. Some, because it is a ‘‘bother’’ to 
discriminate, continue to insist arbitrarily on their own will in every 
point. Some, because it is a “‘bother”’ to insist, yield to their unfortu- 
nate children on every point. And one way is as bad as the other and 
as sure to breed great unhappiness and lead some day to estrangement. 

Here, then, without going back into the question of heredity, is the 
beginning of a girl’s having her own way, and at this very point it is 
actually decided whether the daughter and the mother will be com- 
panions later, or whether there will be the so-frequent estrangement. 

There cannot be two opinions—though, sad to say, there are two 
practices—about the wisdom of giving a little girl-baby as early a 
lesson as she will take, and as sharp a one as she needs, on the useless- 
ness of crying at night. But after she leaves that very early stage of 
her struggle for her own way there is an ever-increasing number of 
opinions about her rights and the rights of others, and a corresponding 
number of practices. 

“Questions at issue”? between mothers and very small daughters 
seem to centre about food and clothes and bedtime, just as, later, they 
begin to concérn themselves largely with companionships and amuse- 
ments—clothes always playing a leading part. Then, some day—in 
these times!—it gets to be the question of the girl’s “‘career,”’ business, 
professional or matrimonial. If it is the latter the mother may 
comfort herself that soon the daughter’s point of view will change 
entirely, and from having been heretofore in a more or less continual 
revolt from authority she herself will become the authority from which 
another little girl will scheme to escape. (And probably Grandmother 
will be found conspiring against Mother!) 


The Most Poignant Experiences of Mothers and Girls come in the 
later conflicts of wills, of course, but the earlier conflicts are the more 
important, because it is then, usually, that the status between mother 
and daughter develops. 

I know a young mother whose six-year-old daughter Ethel has two 
white dresses of an equal fineness, suitable for exactly the same occa- 
sions. Ethel prefers one above the other, for some reason not apparent 
to Mother (when I was Ethel’s age I vastly preferred one of my 
Sunday dresses above the other because the holes in the embroidery 
were larger), but if both dresses are clean and Ethel shows determina- 
tion to wear her favorite her mother makes her wear the other. 

“The idea!” says Mother piously; ‘if I begin now to indulge such 
whims where shall I end?” 

Now, I know another young mother who allows her daughter of the 
same age to wear anything she pleases, appropriate or inappropriate, 
to eat anything she likes, and to go to bed when the notion takes her, 
because she doesn’t “believe in over-managing.”? Yet she whips her 
child—her nervous, fretful, almost unendurable little child—more 
than I have ever known a child to be whipped. 

It doesn’t take a seer to foresee tragedy between mother and 
daughter in each of these cases. 

On the other hand, there is an exceedingly wise young mother I 
know who went, the other day, to buy a supply of new hair-ribbons for 
Jessie, aged four. Jessie went along, and as she showed a keen interest 
in the colors she was allowed to choose. Six was the number decided 
on as adequate. Jessie inclined to great variety, and selected a red, a 
navy blue, a white, a pink, a pale blue and a Dresden ribbon. But 
there was one more she felt she must have. 

“Very well,” said Mother, “‘you have your little purse with you; 
the ribbon costs twenty-five cents, you have forty cents; why don’t you 
treat yourself to the other ribbon? Mother can afford to buy you six 

you buy yourself the other.” a 

Jessie stood a long time, look ing at the coveted ribbon and then at 


her pennies and nickels. Finally, “I think six is enough,” she said. 
Now, Jessie would not be allowed to elect what time she shall go to 
bed, nor given any great latitude as to what she shall put in her little 
“tummy” for her small body’s beclidine: but four was considered 


none too early for her color preferences to be re 
nor for her to learn a lesson in the exceedingly valuable art of choos- 
ing to go without, of knowing when “six is enough.” 

Sometimes a little girl does not learn so soon. J remember when a 
girl friend of mine, years ago, rebelled at what she considered her 
mother’s too sedate, too utilitarian taste in girls’ clothes. A new 
winter hat was to be bought, and Annie felt the cali of a white beaver 


»ected when possible, 


accustomed to and has not yet resolved into its essence. 
Nature doesn’t give us any example of this present situation in the 
human family; history doesn’t furnish any precedent. It is the law of 
the nest that the birdies must fly as soon as they can, and forage for 
themselves, and mate in due season, build their own nests, brood over 
their own birdlings and soon send them on their way in the unending 
perpetuation of feathered folk. So with beasts and with the finny 
tribe: the relation between parents and children is not intended to be 
permanent—only temporary. 


The Earliest Humans Were Not Very Different in this respect from 
the latest of the animals, only that, at a very early time, it seems already 
to have become the established custom that the boys went forth to forage 
and the girls stayed home to cook and to wait for suitors. Usually a 
girl married very soon after she could cook and sew—sometimes, even, 
before she could do either. But if for any reason she did not n arry, 
or if she did not become the bride of the Church, her status in her 
father’s house was fixed by custom. She was a dependent on his 
bounty; she was overstaying the natural time of a father’s protection 
and a mother’s teaching. It wasn’t a happy situation for her; she 
was a lingerer in a nest she had outgrown, a pensioner on energies that 
had already taxed themselves severely to bring her to maturity. 

But in our country, in our day, only the very poorest parents expect 
their daughters to become self-dependent at an early age, and even 
those parents do not wish their girls to fly—only to forage. They want 
to keep them in the home nest as long as they can, but also, in many 
cases, they want to maintain over the self-supporting young women the 
same parental discipline they maintained over them in their helpless 
infancy and childhood. And the girls won’t stand it! 

Girls used to stand it. If they lingered on in the home nest they 
yielded obedience—a dependent’s obedience—and if they thought 
about their “individuality” and their “rights” they evidently argued 
that their status in the home, in the world, would not permit any very 
noisy claims to them. But now! Whoever knew a girl that didn’t 
consider her father’s house hers as long as she cares to stay in it? And 
who didn’t, moreover, consider that her parents’ obligations to her, to 
her career, her individua! development, ought to last just as long as she 
cares to have them? And yet she is willing to pay for the old protec- 
tion, the old support, not the old obedience, but only a new sort of 
“latchkey” etiquette, not essentially different from that she might 
show a particularly kind, interested landlady. No wonder there is 
discord! No wonder there is a “barrier between the generations”’! 


A Great Deal of This Discord Could be Avoided if parents would 
begin early to consider their children as intrusted to them to be pre- 
pared for self-dependence, and if children would begin, as early as they 
can, to consider their parents as entitled to something else in life 
after the anxious keeping of a nest. 

Parents must begin it, of course. Very early in a girl’s training it 
must begin to be made plain to her that she is required to do certain 
things, not to please her parents, but to prepare herself for self- 
government. Always, from the earliest moment she is able to compre- 
hend, there should be made clear to her that obedience in some matters 
is part of her training to live in a wor!d where every one must obey 
many laws he did not make—laws made by wiser, more experienced 
persons, and by the majority agreed on as good government, and that 
the freedom of choice, less and less directed by parental helpfulness, is 
part of her training to live in a world where the exercise of choice is one 
of the crucial tests of character. Always before the girl should be the 
idea of this great world in which she must live and do her part, and 
always in her thought of home should be the nest idea, the downy, 
feathered place in which, by parental tenderness for her youth, she is 
allowed to live until she has been taught how to adventure into the 
world. 

If a girl has been brought up this way I think she will scarcely fail 
to meet her part of the mutual requirements. She ought to realize, in 
some degree at least, the tireless efforts, the willing sacrifices, the 
unremitting responsibility, that have gone into the years of making 
her ready for life. She ought to feel that parents, after having given 
over their home, their means, their every thought for years to the 
nurture of nestlings, are entitled to a period of life when they may 
think a little of themselves, of their preferences, may indulge their 
repressed desires, order their households to suit their mature taste for 
serenity, devote their time to enterprises that have long challenged 
their admiration. 

If she is slow in getting confidence or desire to fly she will feel the 
gentle courtesy of the situation. For it is, indeed, a situation of courtesy, 
though parents may not feel it so—may insist that their children stay 
on with them by right. They don’t! it is somebody’s courtesy: either 
the courtesy of the parents in keeping the children on until the children 
feel impelled to flight, or the courtesy of the children staying on “to 
help”’ when every impulse is for flying. 


If the Obligation be on the Children’s Side, and the nest is sheltering 
them past the time of their proper self-dependence, then they ought 
not to exact ol their parents a continuance of that adaptation to young 
needs, young tastes, young ideas, which the parents have so unques- 
tioningly made hitherto. The nest was ruled by the youngsters’ neces- 
sities for years; surely it might be ruled by the elders’ tastes after those 
necessities are over! 

But if the children stay to oblige, if their presence is required, their 
absence on their own affairs would mean distress to their parents, 
then, it seems to me, some courtesy is due them. If they cannot pursue 
their individual lives elsewhere they ought not to be unreasonably 
trammeled in the pursuit of them at home. Every girl knows pretty 
well which of the two situations is hers. Even if she’s only a college 
girl she ought to know if her advanced education is a loving conces- 
sion, an extension beyond the bounds of what she ought to expect from 
her parents in preparation for the world. 

And when you put the thing on this basis the question of your 

‘own way” isn’t half so complicated. Do you think it is? 
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AKING it for 
granted, girls, 
that all of us are 
always ready to make new things to wear 
[ venture to show you this perfectly dear 
ittle waist. Really, it was an inspiration 
horn of genius—from a Southern girl— 
and for daintiness and charm it bears the 
nark of an F. F. V. You see how it looks 
nn and off from the two _ illustrations, 
ind the diagram below the figure tells you 
ust exactly how to plan it. These meas- 
irements are for a 36-inch bust measure. 
To regulate the pattern for a smaller or 
larger figure it would be best to allow an 
inch or two in every way—either adding or 
taking away, as the case may be. Sometimes 
the difference can be regulated by the use of 
ider insertion, or by using two rows of a 
narrow piece. 
One girl made her waist of flowered 
rgandy with white lace insertion, another 
ade one of écru-dotted Swiss with white 
rocheted insertion, and a third of blue silk- 
uslin with white net bands—for insertion— 
orked in blue. There is no end to the 
choice of color for it, but there is in the 
quality of material, for this should be very 
soft and light. then the waist will fall in 
graceful lines on the figure. The original 
one is in all white—organdy—with bands 
of Valenciennes lace. It requires two yards 
of double-width material. But if you have 


a chance buy enough material, perhaps a remnant 
of organdy or something airy and pretty, and make 
Such a simple little dress would 
be charming for an informal party or for house 
And such a cool waist as it would be for the 


a skirt to match. 


wear. 
summertime, to wear with white linen skirts! 


The girls who have made these waists have had 
no trouble at all in following these directions with- 
out a pattern, and so I feel safe in advising others 
Please drop me a line if you succeed, 
And if I can 


to try. 
won't you? and how you like it. 
hal 

help you further let me know. 


HE illustration shows, too, how very girlish and effective are a 
flowered ribbon-girdle and sash with a white organdy dress. 
The chic hair-bow, too, is made of flowered ribbon, matching the waist 
And if you have a colored slip, girls, blue perhaps, to wear 
under the white, have blue flowered ribbon for your trimming—and 
wear blue slippers. 

valentine you’ll be! 
It is difficult to drop such 

a fascinating subject, but the 
boudoir slippers need a word 
or two to let you know how 
perfectly dear they are, too. 
The first pair on the left, the 
sandals, are made of the ordi- 
nary soles which you can buy in 
any department store. 


ribbon. 
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This Month Their Ideas Run to 


one, 
| Flowered silk again, with pale 
green satin lining and strings 
of green silk cord. 
round flap covers a pocket to 
hold whatever you like; there 
is another one on the other 
side, too. 
And you would simply go 
wild over the ribbon slippers, 
the third illustration on the 








DPAWN By E. M. A. STEINMETZ 

The New and Very Original Waist Which Can be 
Made Without a Pattern. In Cutting Material Follow 
Very Carefully the Measurements Given Below 
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The next illustration, 


What a 


water-color paper. On 


messages are written, 
These 
are padded and covered she finds some new 
with pink silk. The expression of affection. 
fronts are of flowered Unwinding the paper 
ribbon, gathered on to and ribbon without 
the soles and drawn tangling must be care- 
together in the centre. fully done; but you can 
The edges are finished use a round bottle upon 
with pink silk cord. which to wind as you 
Lovely—for a bride- write, and when ten 
to-be! yards of love are 
written rewind on the 

ND don’t we all love bolt, and there vou are. 
new bags? I never 1 


And among the very 
can resist buying a new 


latest ideas displayed in 


and this is a love. a New York store are 


And that 


priate ? 
Isn’t it beautiful ? 
any kind of ribbon, but 


the slippers. 


Blue-flowered ribbon, 


this time, sewed on the soles 


like crocheted slippers, and the sides are tied over the instep with plain 
These to wear with a kimono trimmed with the same 
ribbon would be simply too pretty for words. 

to you, or to your friend, if you make a pair 
Another stroke of genius, girls, is shown in the lovely design for a 


blue ribbons. 


negligee at the bottom of 
the page. This, too, is 
most easily made, and if 
you follow the measure 
nents given in the diagram 


you'll have no trouble in 
making one like the illustra 
tion. This is made of 
polka-dotted silk-muslin, in 





\ , With flowered ribbon 
in white and pink and green. 
The style would be awfully 
pretty made of bordered 
challis, using the border for 
the trimming, but this is 
the sort of thing you can 
make of left-over dresses. 
It might be a pretty idea 
to fill in the square neck 
with lace or with dotted 
Swiss, but that is a matter 
of fancy. This idea came 
from a New York girl; I 
do hope she’ll soon send 
Some more like it. 


—_ 





And they’ll bring joy 
to keep or to give. 
evening and vanity bags, 


This Most Becoming Nes- 
ligee Could be Made 
From a Left-Over Dress 
of Challis or Lawn. Fill in 
the Open Square With 
Bands of Lace or a Swiss 


Yoke if You Like 





side is painted a monogram 
and on the other a decoration 
of hearts and the inscription, 
“Yards upon yards of love!” 
On the paper, which is always 
wound with the ribbon, little 


every time a piece of ribbon is 
cut for Isabel’s dainty lingerie 


ribbon-covered s'ipper-rods 
and this pair was of blue- 
flowered ribbon in blue party 
slippers. Did you eversee any 
thing more dainty and appro- 
You can buy the rods 
plain and cover them with 


effect is prettier if they match 
They keep the 


slippers in shape, you know. 








HESE dress ideas crowded out some of 

the valentine suggestions, but they were 
so original and useful I thought we all ought 
to know about them right away. However, 
a friend from Minneapolis has supplied one 
very charming valentine idea. Purchase a 
small, square white box such as you can 
get at the jeweler’s in the size for bracelets. 
Adorn the cover with a wreath of hearts 
around the edge, and in the centre write 
this verse: 


If thou would’st view sweet visions, dear, 

Of vistas blue, and deep, and clear, 

Of tints in scarlet, brown and cream 

All the bright fabric of a ‘‘dream”’ 

If thou would’st all of these things win, 

I prithee, sweet one, look within! 
Within you must place a perfectly dear little 
pocket mirror, tied with a pink ribbon and 
resting on a bed of pink cotton. Cute ‘dea. 

The heart-shaped pincushion illustrated 
below is sure to please whoever gets one like 
it. This is one of the most easily-made 
little valentine novelties, being shaped of two 
pieces of cardboard, with two layers of 
wadding between. Cover the outside with 
fancy silk and sew the edges together, finish- 
ing them, possibly, with a very fine silk cord. 
Trim with bows and loops of ribbon. Add 
the pins, and start it off on its journey of 
love with a burning valentine message. 

The flowered-ribbon photograph-frame is 
a novelty that almost any of us could make. 





The ribbon measures about one inch wide, and is 
gathered at both edges. 
slightly, slip in the glass and the picture, leaving 
half the width of the ribbon on each side, then pull 
the threads tightly; arrange the fullness evenly and 
sew the ends together. 
same ribbon and with it sew on a crocheted ring 
for a hanger. 


Draw the thread up 


Tie a pretty bow of the 


This makes a dear little gift. 


ERY new, too, is the flowered-ribbon coat- 
hanger. 
oo twelve 
wadding.then withthe ribbon. Full bows atthe ends 

are filled with cotton, to hold the tops of sleeves in shape. Of course, 
this hanger belongs to party dresses and it’s a useful valentine, too. 


This is made of a strip of cardboard 
inches long and two wide, covered first with 


the decorated bolt of ribbon, is surely a 


valentine of the first water, and just too clever for anything. It comes 
from away out in Washington. 
ribbon comes is covered with 


The circular pasteboard on which the 
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and 
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NDEED, girls, we could fill Tuer JourNAL with the novelties that are 
nowadays made of flowered ribbon. ‘There is nothing more popular 

in fancy articles for gifts and accessories of all kinds. 
and needlebooks, bags for corsets and fancy-work, handkerchief cases, 
garters and girdles 


Pincushions 


and the ribbon comes 
in all widths and_ prices. 
Choose for yourself. 

So farewell, and don’t 
forget to tell me about 
making the waist or the 
I hope they will 
be just what you want for 
vour Easter trousseau. 
Our two new artist friends, 
who have made the draw 
ings for us from the orig 
inals, are delighted with 
their simplicity and style. 

Make one anyway, even 
if you’ve already gone into 
the happy state beyond 
that point. “ He’ still wants 
vou to look charming. 

As ever, Yours, DOLLY. 


k imono. 


P.S. Here’sa bit of sage 
advice to ponder on: 
“Humble wedlock is much 
to be preferred to proud 
virginity.” 








EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1909 Cata- 
logue —the most beautiful and in- 
structive horticultural publication 
of the day—a book of 200 pages 
—700 Photo engravings from 
nature—8 superb colored and 
duotone plates of vegetables 
and flowers. It is a mine of 


information of everything that is 
worth while in gardening either 
for pleasure or for profit, and em- 
bodies the results of sixty years’ 


experience in seed growing. As 
a book of reference alone it is in- 
valuable. 

To give this catalogue the largest 
possible distribution, we make the 
following liberal offer : 


Every 
Empty Envelope 


COUNTS AS CASH 
To every one who will state where 
this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) 
we will mail the catalogue and also 
send free of charge 


Our Famous 50c. ‘‘ Henderson” 
Collection of Seeds 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed 
Sweel Peas; Giant Faucy Pansies, Mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed ; Henderson's 
Big Boston Lettuce, Freedom Tomato and 
Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


Henderson’s Seeds 


Tested oo 


DETER HENDERSON&CO: 
35 &37 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Apostles Arreste: 


For JANUARY 31 


From Acts iv: 1-31 
N THE Gospels the opponents of Christianity are mostly 
i Pharisees. In the closing chapters the Sadducees appear, 

and they are still the leaders of the opposition in the open- 
ing chapters of The Acts. This is because the scene of all 
these chapters is Jerusaiem, where the Sadducees lived: » They 
were connected with the palace and with the temple, holding 
most of the civil and ecclesiastical offices. They were the 
court party. The Pharisees were the leaders of the common 
people. 

The two parties differed both in politics and in religion. 
In politics the Sadducees were hospitable to foreigners, and 
favored the introduction of foreign fashions; the Pharisees 
were hostile to foreigners, and desired to keep the nation free 
from foreign influences. Like parties exist today in China. 
In religion the Sadducees were busy with services, carrying 
on the rites and ceremonies of the temple; the Pharisees 
were busy with sermons, conducting the psalm-singing, 
Bible-reading and preaching of the synagogue. The temple 
was like an Italian cathedral; the synagogue was like a New 
England meeting-house. All the leaders of religion belonged 
to one or the other of these parties. 

The apostles came into collision with the Sadducees by 
teaching in the tempie, over which the Sadducees presided. 
The immediate reason for their arrest was probably the fact 
that they were attracting a crowd. ‘The Sadducees, as 
officers of church and state, and thereby responsible for 
public order, were afraid of crowds. ‘Then followed a ques- 
tion and a conference of Sadducees, and a decision and a 
conference of Christians. 


The question was, ‘‘By what power, or in what name, 
have ye done this?” They wished to know whether they had 
healed the lame man by natural means—by a power; or by 
supernatural means—by a name: was it a matter of medi- 
cine or a matter of religion? Saint Peter in reply repeats the 
sermon which he had preached the day before, at nine o’clock 
in the street, and at three o’clock in the temple. ‘‘This,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘was done in the name of Jesus, Who is the Christ, the 
Messiah.” 

The conference of Sadducees had, therefore, two things to 
consider: the fact of a miracle and the argument of an apos- 
tle. The fact they admitted frankly, but it did not convince 
them. Neither did the words of Saint Peter convince them. 
They were surprised at the boldness of the apostles, but they 
did not try to learn what had recalled them from their terror. 
They saw that the apostles were ignorant persons, and, on 
that account, they did not take them seriously. Holding that 
all truth of any importance was already in possession of the 
regular ecclesiastical authorities, the marvel of a miracle and 
the eloquence of an.apostle, both together, made no impres- 
sion on their minds. They forgot that a teaching church 
must be also a learning church. 


The decision of the Sadducees to threaten the apostles 
with punishment unless they ceased to disturb the people 
was the natural action of men who cared more for order than 
they did for truth. But, even so, it was a foolish action. For 
the idea that grievances can be met by forbidding men to 
complain, or that criticisms can be answered by excommuni- 
cating the critics, or that progress can be stopped by putting 
the progressives to silence, is contradicted by experience. 
The effort to prevent freedom of speech is like the effort to 
prevent the escape of steam: it ends in an explosion. Most of 
the revolutions which have disturbed nations, and the schisms 
which have divided churches, have arisen because the authori- 
ties have acted like the Sadducees. 

The conference of the Christians shows them undismayed. 
The unreasonable opposition of the priests and elders made 
the disciples more determined than before. That is human 
nature. Sure that the Lord was on their side, they did not 
fear what man might do unto them. Thus they stood, then: 
on one side the constituted authorities of church and state; on 
the other this little company of plain people. ‘The church, 
intent on order and obedience, satisfied with its own posses 
sion of truth and grace, is here seen fighting against God. 





. 7] C¢ ° A 
Ihe Sin of Anz 
FoR FEBRUARY 7 From Acts iv: 32 to v.11 

HREE men named Ananias appear in The Acts. One 

was a leader of the Christians at Damascus, at whose 
prayer Paul’s eyes were opened; another was a leader of the 
Jews at Jerusalem, by whose command Paul was struck on 
the mouth; the third, who is the central figure of this lesson, 
has obscured them both. They were representative persons: 
there were hundreds of Jews like Ananias, the high priest, 
and hundreds of Christians like Saint Ananias of Damascus. 
But Ananias, the liar, was an exceptional person. Neverthe- 
less he is remembered while they are forgotten. 

It shows that society is not to be judged by the people who 
attract the most attention. Simple folk sometimes think that 
‘*fashionable society” is made up mostly of idle persons who 
eat expensive dinners, play cards for money, and are divorced 
for scandalous reasons. But such persons are as exceptional 
as Ananias. 

To a certain extent Ananias was as unselfish as Barnabas. 
Some men gave nothing; Ananias gave much. If he,likethem, 
had given nothing he would have escaped punishment. Thus, 
today, the generous rich man, who gives great public gifts, is 


‘abused in the newspapers for the faults to which his gener- 


osity calls attention; while the selfish rich man who, with 
the same faults, quietly spends his wealth on his own pleas- 
ure escapes blame. Is that fair? 


Ananias was denounced by Saint Peter for being a liar. 

His was the form of falsehood which is called hypocrisy. 
His sin consisted in pretending to be better than he really 
was and in doing wrong under the appearance of right. 
This was the sin which Christ denounced in the Pharisees. 
The evil of it is that it brings all good men under suspicion, 
and thereby invalidates the power of influence. 
alliance with the devil. 
_ The most valuable asset of a community is the goodness of 
its good men and women. Their lives are the most con- 
vincing sermons. Their example is more effective than 
all the laws in the statute-books. If now, under the cover of 
goodness, one of these apparently good persons does wrong, 
the bad and the indifferent begin to say, ‘‘ None of them is 
any better than the rest of us.” And the result is a general 
lowering of the standard of goodness. The act of Ananias 
was an attempt to poison the stream of Christian influence at 
its source. 

The sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira shows the ten- 
sion of excitement under which all the disciples were living. 
It belongs with the speaking with tongues as described by 
Saint Paul. Men and women who, at their public meetings, 
shouted and sang and cried aloud so that passersby said, 
‘*These people are drunk or crazy,” were plainly under an 
intense nervous strain. Being suddenly confronted with the 
rebuke of Saint Peter and accused of telling lies to God, they 
fell down dead, like Uzzah when he touched the ark. 4 
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Doctor Gamaliel 
For FEBRUARY 14 From Acts v: 17-42 
FTER describing a bad Christian Saint Luke gives an 
account of a good Jew. It shows the folly of either 
praising or condemning people at wholesale, by classes: 
a folly which our Lord rebuked by His friendships with 
Samaritans and publicans and sinners. Everybody has a 
right to be judged by his own qualities, good or bad; not as a 
Jew, nor even as a Pharisee. Gamaliel was a good Pharisee. 
He was Saint Paul’s teacher. It is remembered that he 
advised Jews to be polite to Gentiles. 

The incident of the opening of the prison doors by an angel 
of the Lord shows how close they lived to the daily con- 
sciousness of the Unseen World. ‘Tothem Heaven was open 
and the angels, on missions of gracious ministry, were ascend- 
ing and descending. ‘The presence of God, in which we all 
believe but which we often fail to recognize, was to them a 
fact as actual as the presence of their neighbors. 

Saint Peter passes to and fro along the street, bound upon 
his errands of blessing, and as he goes his very shadow, fall- 
ing on the sick beside his path, has healing in it. And when 
he is seized by the authorities and put in jail and the iron 
gates barred upon him, not only here but in another chapter, 
the angel of the Lord comes and lets him out. 

The difference between those days and ours is not 
explained by saying that the writers expressed themselves in 
a manner which is not now used. That is, indeed, a fact. 
But the fact behind it is that they looked in a different way 
upon the world. Instead of a dull world, plodding along 
like a regiment of soldiers in obedience to law, they perceived 
a wonderful new world, filled with God. 


3eing brought before the council, Peter repeats his ser- 
mon for the fourth time, saying the same thing: ‘‘ Jesus, 
Whom you crucified, is the Messiah.” As a result of this 
bold and persistent statement the authorities are minded to 
put the apostles to death. 

This proposition proceeded from the instinct of self- 
defense, and from a feeling of inability to maintain such 
defense by reason. The rulers had no great care for religion. 
They did not propose to kill the apostles for the sake of the 
truth. They did not even examine into the matter to ascer- 
tain whether it was true or not. Their great care was for their 
own interests. They saw clearly that this preaching stirred 
up the people, and they knew that the people, if they were to 
follow the apostles, would turn them out of their offices. 
They were not the kind of officers who could hope to be 
retained by those whose ideals of the Kingdom of God were 
such as were taught by Jesus Christ. ‘They were corrupt 
politicians, who were ready to resort even to crime in order to 
defend themselves against honest men. 


Gamaliel was an opportunist. His policy was to watch 
the course of events and to be guided accordingly. This he 
did, in an honest heart, believing that the course of events is 
a true revelation of the will of God. ‘‘Wait,’”’ he said, ‘Sand 
see what comes. Probably it will all be over in a month or 
two, like other uprisings in the past; if not then we may 
begin to give it our serious attention. In the mean time let 
the men alone.” 

Was Gamailiel right? 

Yes. He advised his colleagues not to be afraid till there 
was better reason for fright. ‘That was a counsel of prudence. 
He believed that the apostles and their followers were making 
a foolish mistake, thinking, like other enthusiasts, that they 
had found the Messiah; but he believed also in the blessed 
liberty of being mistaken. He maintained that the best way 
to deal with mistaken persons is to let them find out their own 
mistakes. If we encounter them with noise and clubs they 
will only be the more confirmed in their own opinion. We 
will thus make it difficult, if not impossible, for them to change 
their minds. Was not that good sense? Many a passing 
error has been made into a heresy or a schism by taking it too 
seriously. 

But if instead of error it is the truth which is in question 
then ‘‘No” to the wisdom of Gamaliel. ‘The thing to do is 
honestly and carefully to settle that, so that if it be God’s 
doing we may be on His side. We are not to leave the estab- 
lishment of truth to our neighbors, and after their toil and 
suffering and martyrdom come quietly into partnership with 
their success. Gamaliel missed his opportunity. He stood 
in sight of the truth which was to transform the world, and 
in his prudence turned away. 


C | RA f 
Stephen the Martyr 
For FEBRUARY 21 From Acts vi: 1 to viii: 3 

HESE two chapters give an account of the beginnings of 

organization and of the beginnings of persecution. 

The first step toward organization was taken when the 
number of the ‘Twelve was completed by electing Matthias. 
A second step is now taken by appointing the Seven. Some 
see in the Twelve the first bishops and in the Seven the first 
deacons; but the man who acts most like a bishop, Saint 
James, was not one of the Twelve, and the only one of the 
Seven who is given a title, Saint Philip, is called an evangel- 
ist. The permanent organization of the church has not yet 
commenced. 

For this there were two reasons. (1) There was no thought 
of separating from the Jewish church. This plan appeared 
first in the ministry of Saint Paul; and, even then, was stoutly 
opposed, especially by the Christians of Jerusalem. (2) And 
though the Christians were eventually compelled to leave the 
church they expected the speedy return of Christ. The world, 
they thought, would come to an end during their own life- 
time. It did not occur to them to lay foundations for a long 
future. 

Under these circumstances they adapted themselves to 
their immediate needs. They provided that there should be 
Twelve to bear personal witness to the Resurrection. They 
appointed Seven to serve tables. Presently, in order that 
the converts in various places might have teachers and 
leaders, Saint Paul ordained elders. Thus, informally and 
gradually, by the divine guidance of events, the ministry of 
the church came into its historic order. 


The scene now changes from the temple to the synagogue, 
from the activity of the’ Sadducees to the activity of the 
Pharisees, from matters of public order to matters of doctrine. 
Peter had been arrested as a disturber of the peace; Stephen 
was accused of heresy. 

It is plain that the Christian movement caused much 
debate in the synagogues. The adversaries of Stephen said 
that he spoke against the Temple and the Law and wished to 
change the customs. Stephen declared his loyalty to the 
church, founded by Abraham, and to the Law, given by 
Moses. But he showed how all along the will of God had 
been resisted and the men of God had been persecuted: 
Joseph was sold, Moses was forced to flee from Egypt, even 
vefore Sinai a golden calf was worshiped. You, he said, 
have done the same in crucifying Jesus Christ. 

Having no reasonable reply to make to this speech, they 
answered it with stones. 
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© SINGER 
we will do 

} There is practically no 
limit to the variety of 


work that can be done 


with a Singer Sewing 
Machine. 


=... Whether for the finest 
game = embroidery, the plain- 
wy est home sewing or 
sa the most elaborate 
S. tailoring, the Singer is 

me equally efficient. You 
J cannot get Singer re- 
eas sults with anything but 
dm aSinger. It is the one 
“= machine that sews bet- 
“a ter than any other— 
easier than any other 
—longer than anyother. 
It is the one machine 
that is absolutely de- 
pendable as years of 
service have ol 


proved. 
The 


SINGER 


Sewing 


Machine 


the most economical machine 
you can buy when you con- 
sider real worth and lasting 
service. : 

Every machine is the result of 
50 years’ experience, perfect 
in every part, and accurate to 
the thousandth part of an inch. 
It will outsew and outlast 
several of the ordinary “ bar- 
gain” machines and if trouble 
should occur at any time, the 
nearest Singer 
Store can put it 
right. The Singer 
will be sold on 
terms that bring it 
within the reach 
of all—so why not 
a Singer? 
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Embroidery f 











they 
14106 
The flowerets on this 
green marker should be 
embroidered in deep pinks. 


: 14106 
HE meaning of ses 


the term “church 

embroidery” is 
likelyto be rather vague 
to most of us, especially 
as applied to silken fabric and work in color. As 
applied to the fair linens it is a much more 
simple proposition, as the method of this work is 
for the most part in the Italian and French laid 
stitches. Solid embroidery, technically known as 
“opus plumarium’’—that is, ‘“feather-stitch’?— 
is the consummation of the sixteenth-century 
method, and the most superb specimens of embroidery in existence are 
done in this stitch. When we say “feather-stitch,’ you know, most 
people are likely to think of that little bit of fancy border-work which 
might be more correctly called ‘‘cat-stitch” or ‘‘ briar-stitch,” rather 
than this beautiful method of placing layers of close stitches, one well 
over the other in rows, after the suggestion which we get from the 
thickly-laid plumage on a bird’s breast. 

The Phrygians invented this stitchery and named it, and the 
Italians developed itin most wonderful colors. Popularly speaking, it 
is row after row of “long and short stitch’? —each one placed so that 
it nearly covers the previous row. 

For a long time people forgot about it, and then that superb school of 
needlework, the South Kensington, in England, revived it, and added 
to the general confusion to which embroidery terms are ever subject by 
calling it ““Kensington embroidery.” 


The palm branch is suit- 
able on the red marker 
with the crown in gold. 


hg MUCH for method. As to materials, church embroidery should 

xe done in the richest materials only. Heavy, corded silks and 
brocades, woven for the purpose, are the most suitable fabrics for 
hangings and vestments. The brocades make a beautiful ground of 
broken lights and shades for stoles and hangings which are to be richly 
embroidered. Filo flosses, purse twist and Japanese gold are the 
threads which we usé most for the work. The purse twist is rich and 
beautiful for covering cartoons. The English devices or cartoons, cut 
from parchment paper, are very satisfactory as an underlay to even, 
satin-stitch work, or we may cut our own cartoons if we are clever with 
sharp scissors. ‘These should be cut from a stiff paper, two layers of 
which have been pasted together. While the paste is vet damp it is 
very easy to cut the design with good clean edges. 

Japanese and Chinese gold are the only modern gold threads which 
are fit to use, except pure gold ‘ passing,’ which is very costly. All 
tinsels should be avoided. This Eastern gold thread is made of a 
layer of thin paper covered with pure gold most skillfully wrapped 
about a silken thread. It will never tarnish, and a little practice in 
ising it will make one skillful in ‘‘couching”’ it. 

The church 


colors. 


seasons prescribe certain 
For festival occasions, especially 
Christmas and Easter, the proper color is 
white; for Saints’ days and others, red; for 
Advent, violet, and for Trinity, green; for 
fast days and times of mourning, the violet 


or black. 








I oider the white stole in blue es. The worl 
: t black stole is done over a cartoon, The 
pir otus on the green stole is an exquisite color 


ce bination 


Surplices should be made of handkerchief linen 
and the sewing should be done by hand. 


rune Cnuren 












Embroider the purple 
marker in two shades of 
gold floss, or with gold. 


cy, THE silken em- 
broideries we may 
make two classifica- 
tions, hangings and 
vestments, and we may 
consider our stoles as belonging to vestments, 
and the Bible-markers as hangings. These are 
the most simple articles in each class. 

Now we have to consider design and _ its 
symbolism in this work. All design for this 
embroidery should be absolutely conventional. 
We may use for the festal fabrics the lily and 
the rose. On a red hanging the palm branch of victory is a most 
suitable emblem. The passion flower and any adaptation of the 
cross are among the suitable emblems for the purple hangings. For 
Trinity hangings there are many beautiful designs in the triple 
motifs. The lotus bud and ivy are suggestive. On black hangings 
geometrical symbols are the most suitable. 

The stole should be cut out by a pattern in two lengths. Join these 
at the back of the neck, paste the two ends and the centre of the 
stole where it joins to framed linen. When the paste is perfectly dry 
embroider through the two fabrics. Stoles are made over an inter- 
lining of heavy linen. The edges should be fastened over the edge of 
the interlining by herring-bone stitch. The lining—of a soft silk or 
taffeta—should be turned in and blind-stitched to the turned-over 
edge of the face of the stole. Stole fringes should be set in between the 
face silk and the lining. 

Bible-markers should be embroidered a littke more than the depth 
of the design above the end, in order that the end may be turned 
up for a lining to the back of the embroidery. In between this 
lining a stiff cardboard should be sewed. This weights the end of the 
marker and makes a beautiful finish. The fringe on a Bible-marker 
should be double, carried around from the front, across the back 
and finished on one side. The heading of the fringe should be 
placed the depth of its width up on the marker. The two ends of a 
sible-marker should be embroidered on opposite sides of the ribbon, 
so that when the marker hangs in the Bible the embroidery on both 
ends will be right side out. 

As you know, the principa! linen vestment is the surplice. The one 
here shown is the rector’s surplice. Surplices may be embroidered 
after the methods of white work, more or less elaborately. 


The lily should be blue, 
the leaves olive green on 
the white marker, 


bp see I have been able in this little paper to make only a few 
suggestions for this lovely work. The illustrations and these fresh 
designs, unlike so many that have been used over and over again in 
church embroideries, must help to tell you part of the story for which 
I have no room. The one essential and perfect rule, in addition to all 
you may know or learn of technique, is that 
in embroidery of this sort you must use the 
best materials and do your best work. 






NOTE—Mrs. Wilson is always glad to hear from 
Journal readers about any of her payes, and will answer 
by mail any questions in regard to embroidery, but a 


stamped self-addressed envelove should be inclosed. 


fi “RA NSFER patterns jor theembroidery designs above can be supplied on receipt oj their price, post-jree. Vo. 14100 includes two transjer patterns 


each oj three articles: the surplice, and two stole 


two transjer patterns each oj three stole 
patterns each oj jour Bible-markers; price ten cents. 
¢ . It is cut in seven sizes : 


thout nap. 


, also tissue-paper pattern o} stole, in one 
, also tissue-paper pattern oj stole, in one size only; price 
A tissue paper pattern (No. 3650) by which the 
26, 30, 34, 38, 42, 46 and 50 inches breast measure. Size 38 requires fi 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving the number oj the pattern (and breast measure for No. 3650), and 


ize only; price fijteen cents. 
fijteen cents, 


No. 14102 includes 
No. 14106 includes two transjer 

urplice may be cut can be supplied jor fijteen 
ve yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material 


inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Don't Pay $3.00 
For What We Give You 


Free 








The fad today is Silver Butter Spreaders. 

Every housewife wants a set. Sooner cr 
later she’ll have one. 

But she doesn't need to buy them if she’ll 
act at once. : 

For we are giving for a little time an 
elegant set of these Spreaders—free. 

These beautiful Butter-Spreaders are of 
the stylish, Lily pattern in Wm. Rogers & 
Son AA triple plate. 

The price, if you could buy them, would 
be $3 or more for the six. 

Ve are going to supply to our customers, 
for a little time, six of these Spreaders free. 


e e 
Simply Do This: 

Send either the metal cap from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef or the paper cer- 
tificate under the top, with 10c to cover cost 
of packing and mailing, and we’ll send you 
one of these Spreaders. 

For six tops or certificates from six jars 
we'll give you six of these Spreaders, 
making a beautiful silver set—fit to grace 
any table. The Lily pattern is one of the 
daintiest designs in silver today. But as 
glad as you'll be to get these Spreaders, 
you'll be more pleased to know of the 
““xtracts 

For you'll find it will make all of your 
meats and soups and gravies even more 
savory than ever. You'll never know till 
you try it just what it adds and saves. 

The saving is in adding new flavor to 
left-overs and cold meats. 

It imparts a deliciousness to fresh meats 
and soups that tempts the most jaded of 
palates. 





Armours 
—— 


BEEF 


As an instance: 

Try making a rich, brown gravy with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

See if it doesn’t improve it greatly 
add a superlative zest. 

The Germans and French, who are famous 
as cooks. make all their gravies this way. 

Judge if you ever tasted a gravy even one- 
half so delicious. 

Serve a gravy made this way tomorrow night. 
See what your husband says. Give the ‘little 
one”? such ‘bread and gravy” as they never 
knew could exist. 


Don’t Be Mistaken 


Don’t think of Armour’s Extract of Beef as 
only for use in the sick-room. 

Those who think that don’t know what they 
miss. That is the /east of its uses. 

Its real value is for use in the kitchen. And 
it should be used every day. There are a hun- 
dred ways to use it. 

After six jars you will use hundreds and 
better every dish. You’ll never again be with- 
out a jar ready in the kitchen. 


Four Times the Best 


But please don’t forget to get ‘“ Armour’s,” 
for Armour’s goes four times as far. The 
directions read, ‘‘ Use one-fourth as much.” for 
our extract is concentrated. 

We would like to give you a jar—free—to 
prove its advantages. We don’t, because that 
vould cheapen it. But we want you to have it. 

That is why we return, for a little time, more 
than you pay for the extract, by giving you one 


doesn’t 


~ 


of these Butter-Spreaders for the metal top or 
certificate —or as many as you need to make up 
a beautiful set 

So order the first jar of your gr 
gist today, and begin to receive , 
at the same time begin the use of the ¢ ict 
nd learn what that use ea 

Judge by the first jar of the extra ou’ll 
ever again go without it . ul hat 
your people say when they tast it daint 
new flavor. 

When sending the tops or cates for the 


Butter-Spreaders, address A r& Com) 
Chicago, Department A 


a 
ARMOU RONG COMPANY 
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The Ideas of a Plain 


NE of the grandest privileges in life is 
| the opportunity to make something, 
it really matters little what it is, just 
MJ so its construction offers us an hour 
of absorbing interest. A baking of 
i bread, a little garment for a child, the 
Lith fenced renovation of a room—any of these 
things is a tangible creation, and, as such, an expression 
of genius, a manifestation of our likeness to the Creator. 
But we are easily discouraged, and sometimes, when 
there isn’t any one around to help keep up _ the 
enthusiasm, we get into a fashion of doing things dully — 
goaded to them by necessity rather than interest. The 
result is a narrow life—a shut-in existence, with all 
its windows closed on the sunshine and gladness of the 
world. Women who “have to work” are likely to take 
up the sullen idea “it isn’t my sunshine, it isn’t my 
gladness,” when the only reason in the world why it 
isn’t is because they do not take it. All the sunshine in 
the world is trying its best to come into your dwelling. All the gladness 
of life—and all its sorrow, too—and all its understanding and all its 
mystery are constantly appealing to your sense of appreciation, and if 
you do not take them and “make good” of them the fault is yours. 

~ We must outgrow the idea that other people are getting the good of 
life while we are shut out from it. There are many poor souls who are 
thus shut out, and by no fault of theirs, but it will never do for an 
independent woman, in her own kitchen, and witha house, whether big 
or little, to keep, to give up to such an idea. It is wicked to do so, when 
people in sweatshops, tenement-houses and hall bedrooms manage, 
someway, to keep cheerful. The wife, the mother, the housekeeper 
who has to “do her own work” is one of the important people of the 
world, and if she doesn’t develop under the discipline of it she merely 
misses her chance—that is all. 








We are All Very Forgetful of the Fact that the work of men’s and 
women’s hands is fundamental to our existence. Even men with 
great minds and business capacity are a little vague in their reliance 
upon real workers. They take for granted that there will always be 
men and women who will raise the grain and the animals and vege- 
tables that we all eat. The grotesque part of it is the idea of these 
people that paying for the things we eat and paying for the prepara- 
tion of them as food are superior to raising them and preparing them. 
This foolish idea will some day be exploded. It is so much more 
clever to cook a good dinner than to pay for it with money somebody 
has given you, or that you have accumulated in some of the question- 
able ways in which money accumulates, or even with money you have 
“earned” in some “easy” way, that the two actions are not to be 
spoken of in the same day. It Is so much “smarter” to make a pretty 
and becoming garment than to hire it made, or buy it ready-made, 
that there is no comparison, and we are going to wake up some day 
and realize it. 

The twentieth century is going to be the golden day of labor. The 
man and woman who work are going to hold their heads up, not in 
the insolent, defiant spirit we find so often among them, but in the full 
realization of a recognized importance which has been too long with- 
held from them. People have been leaving farms and flocking to 
cities, and now there must be a going back again. We must get back 
to Mother Earth and learn her secrets, and, perhaps, discover many 
new and profitable ways of procuring her sustenance. There is a 
tangible movement in this direction, and it will bear fruit, let us hope, 
in future generations of men who will resemble the country population 
of the earlier days—the splendid days of our young national life, when 
agriculture was the leading occupation, and men worked with their 
hands, and we had few fine ladies who did not look well to the ways of 
their households, having the secrets of the business at their ‘fingertips, 
as all people who undertake to manage any business should have. 


Next to the Farmer—the man who knows how to get bread and 
meat out of the ground (for everything we have to use, to eat and to 
wear comes out of the ground) —in actual value to the world stands the 
woman who knows how, with her own hands, to feed and clothe her 
family. How it came about that these two people should be held in 
ridicule by silly chaps in ‘‘swell’’ clothes and useless women tied up in 
rags and tags of finery, hopping around on French heels which cripple 
them as women’s fashions in heathen countries cripple them—who can 
tell? Just assurely as “‘ His truth goes marching on” the world will some 
day learn to know better than this. Meantime, let us spend no time 
fretting for the world to recognize us. Let us just recognize ourselves 
and not allow any foolish fiat of the world or the neighbors, or any 
social régime, to distress us. Let us get rid of the idea that the woman 
who has to face her own kitchen or her own washtub has reached the 
limit of misfortune. 

I was visiting some dear kinspeople down in old Virginia some 
years ago, and a cousin of mine gave me a serious talk about doing 
my own work. 

“You simply must not do it,’”’ he said. ‘You are too young, too 
bright, to waste your life in a kitchen. I would borrow money, mort- 
gage my home, do anything, before I would see my wife in the kitchen.” 
He was a very practical farmer himself and a busy and energetic man, 
but his ideas about “ladyhood” were all warped. The beautiful wife 
whom he shielded from toil is dead now, while I am a well and active 
woman. I do not say she would have lived, but I believe she might 
have done so, if she had been obliged to work as I was. 

I remember one day while I was there I got out the washtubs 
oh, they were such heavy, clumsy, old, wooden things, for the “ darkies”’ 
had used them time out of mind!—and “did up” some dresses for my 
little girl. The whole family assembled to watch me (I think they 
were mortally afraid some one would come and see me doing it), and 
when at last the little frocks were ironed and hanging on the rack I 
was regarded as a real wonder. I think, too, I detected just a note of 
envy in my little cousin’s voice as she said to me: ‘‘ How wonderful 
you are!’”’ Yet there was nothing in the least wonderful about it. The 
“‘darkies”’ did the little frocks so terribly that I couldn’t let the child 
wear them. I knew how todo them, and I did them—that was all. I 
will add that I didn’t do it often, and that I took the tubs out in the 
yard and'‘didn’t make a mess. Company is bad enough, let alone com- 
pany that insists on “washing out a few pieces,’ or messes up the 
kitchen cooking special dishes, or tumbles up the sitting-room with 
sewing and patterns and the clatter of the sewing-machine. Yes, 
company is bad enough, but if visitors are going to come let them sit 
still and fold their hands, and not make confusion by fussy offers of 
help, or little jobs of their own work. i 


My Gospel is to Housekeepers—and in this gospel you will never 
hear the deceiving suggestion that housekeeping is easy. I hate 
people who are hunting easy jobs. That is what is the matter with 
our country: the ‘‘easy” idea, inspired by dishonest politicians and 
grafters and profit-seekers, has taken hold on the young men and 
women and they are flocking to towns and cities to hunt for “easy” 
jobs—for chances to get money without earning it. This is what is the 
matter with home, too; the women want to have an ‘“‘easy’”’ time. I 
think a lot of harm is done by frothy writers who present the decorative, 
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the dainty, the artistic in cooking and household 
arrangements, and ignore the grime and the perspira- 
tion and the sticky pots and pans. The young married 
woman tries to accomplish a fairly impossible situation 
when she undertakes to make housekeeping easy and 
pretty, and is sure to find herself mired down in a mess 
of dirty utensils, dust and ashes—and ready to cry with 
discouragement. 

We must face the pots and pans first; and then, 
if there is any time, put a bouquet on the table or 
garnish the meat-platter. Really busy women cannot 
spare the time to chop and mince and combine made 
dishes. I tried one the other day, and when it was done 
found I had dirtied two saucepans, a strainer, a frying- 
pan, a grater anda bowl. The stuff was good, but my 
husband wouldn’t touch it because his mother had never 
made any, so [I ate it all, to keep it from being wasted, 
and it made me ill in bed all the next day. No, we who 
must wash and iron and keep the front rooms clean, 
and the clothes and housekeeping things in order, do very well if 
we keep a fairly clean cloth on the table and set before our families 
simple meals with some flavor of good, old-fashioned cooking. Let 
us have bread and meat and vegetables and fruit, cooked well and 
served in the simplest way. When anything new comes along which is 
at once simple and excellent you will find it has its basis in a ground- 
work of common-sense. Excellent cooks in all ages have avoided the 
greasy and soggy; fine housekeepers have always managed the same 
air of exquisite and dainty suggestions. Good people in all times who 
were really religious and spiritual have lived by the very rules some 
modern folk think they have discovered. 

One thing every young housekeeper must keep in mind is the fact 
that if we are going to accomplish anything we must always begin 
on the thing immediately at hand. Much that you read about correct 
ways of doing is entirely inapplicable to your case. Do not allow it 
to disturb you. 

This is the age of fads about diet and health. No doubt much good 
will result from the experiments and investigations that are going on. 
Meanwhile, don’t make your family miserable by refusing to use hog’s 
lard when your husband raises pork, or by trying to fill them up on 
some made dish when they would rather have a beefsteak. Content 
yourself with using the lard just as sparingly as possible, as all really 
good cooks do, and by cooking the beefsteak in the very best way to 
utilize its satisfying and nutritive qualities. 

The keynote of life is the secret of making the day, not the morrow, 
heartsome and livable. This dear little quality of heartsomeness is 
conveyed by a number of tangible and intangible things, more or less 
easy to achieve. If women could realize what they are doing when 
they are bringing the glory of a “‘home feeling” to a bare room would 
they ever again complain? 


The First of All Things Needful to the Homekeeper is a pleasant, 
personal attitude toward life. ‘‘Come now, let us do the best we can” — 
these words in Mother’s gentle voice are enough to still the turbulent 
waves of warring household elements. Mother is the leader of the 
family, and she must place herself in the cheerful attitude that every- 
thing is all right, or, if it is not, that it is going to be. This calls for 
self-control. There are two kinds of self-control. One is the tense, 
nervous repression which is based on pure determination. This is the 
wrong kind. The other, and the right sort of self-control, comes from 
complete relaxation. Just give up. Stop battling, but do not stop 
doing. Do not hurry with your soul. Your soul is all right—it is part 
of all soul, and its destiny is secure. Do not fight mental battles with 
circumstances— just wash the dishes, slowly if you must, but be sure 
you do it well, for no truer saying ever fell from inspired lips than that 
cleanliness is next to godliness. And be sure that you like to do it. 
Do not say that you can’t like it if you don’t like it. This is a grave 
mistake. You have only to say that you like it and it will come true, 
if you really want it to. Anything that pertains to a mental attitude 
will come true if we really want it to. 

Many young women take up the idea that they must not like house- 
work. They are afraid of seeming common; they think they ought to 
be interested in music or art or books. Bosh! We have thousands of 
affected, posing women all over the country who are pretending to be 
interested in music or art or literature! If you are really interested in 
these things it is easy to take them to the kitchen with you. I read all 
of Shakespeare, many books on art and artists, and many treatises 
and essays on literature, music and art while the kettle was boiling 
and the bread baking. The best thing about household work is that 
one likes it better year by year, and as age comes on many tasks that 
in youth we thought were hardships are real delights which we take 
joy in doing. 

I want women who consider themselves in poor circumstances to 
stop “just living along” in aimless fashion. Let your object in life 
be definite. Stop asking why. There is no “why” with the genius 
of creation; there is just—creation. Be part of it. Learn all you can. 
Do all you can. Every home, great or small, has in it a life-work for at 
least one woman. It rests with her whether that work shall be exalted 
or groveling. Have you not often heard people say of a disagreeable 
task: “Oh, I don’t mind it so much after I get at it’’? Is not this 
because the task brings its compensation with it? Is not this reason 
enough why we should eagerly “get at” the task nearest at hand? 
This is the special blessing of poverty. The rich woman’s life is made 
for her. She cannot fill up the idle and tiresome hours. But the poor 
woman can always “get busy” and find the joy of producing some- 
thing of actual value to the world. 


“What Can I Do That Will Cut Any Figure in the World?” This 
question has been asked by thousands of women who have been 
haunted by woman’s restless desire to have some sense of participation 
in the world’s work. I really believe this restless desire has caused a 
good deal of mischief. Much unnecessary church work, much 
unnatural social activity have been the result of woman’s nervous and 
morbid desire to do something that counts. That these things not 
only do not count, but that they actually keep her from the achievement 
of things that do, she never stops to think. At the best, none of us 
can do very great things. Our work on civilization is a composite 
business, and we must be satisfied with a little corner of it and glad if 
we do not make a botch of it. In my mind a single note of harmony 
is a great thing to have contributed, and surely a peaceful home, 
where everybody has plenty to eat and comfortable things to wear and 
good books to read and pleasant things to think about, is a note of 
harmony. An agreeable person with a hopeful belief in life is a note 
of harmony; a clean, healthful child is a note of harmony. I believe 
the time is coming in which we shall see idleness as the disgrace it is, 
and shall look down on the idle woman as we do on the idle man, 
when woman shall cease striving to be an “ornament” to society, and 
seek to be a real factor in the world’s work for the sake of work’s 
sake, and this for the peace and joy that real work—work with the 
hands—brings with it. 
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Furnished 


mailing and packing. 


} See Offer 


, Below 
j They are A-1 


standard silver 
plate, superbly 
fashioned, 
French Gray 
“sterling” 
finish, free 
from advertis- 
ing,and manu- 
factured exclu- 
sively for us by 
the celebrated 
silversmiths 


~ 
”~ 


Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd., 
whose name 


they bear. 


Extract 
of Beef 


Can be made instantly into 
Clear Consommé, 
Bouillons and 


Beef Tea 


and Numerous other Dainty Dishes. 


Meets all Government Pure Food 
Requirements 


How to Get the Spoons 
For each Spoon desired, send a metal 
cap from any sized jar of Rex Extract 
of Beef or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef 
Extract and toc. in silver orstamps to 
cover packing and mailing expenses. 
(A set of six spoons requires six meta] 
caps and 60c.) When sending more 
than one cap, register your letter. 
State plainly whether you want tea 
or bouillon spoons. 





If your dealer does not carry Rex 
Extract of Beef, send us his name and 
address and 50c. in stamps, and we 
will send you a two-ounce jar of Rex 
Iextract of Beef. If you send us 60c. 
in stamps, we will send you a two- 
ounce jar of Rex Extract of Beef and 
one of the spoons described above. 
Cudahy’s Extract of Beef is sold by 
grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Beef Extract Dept. T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “From Ranch to 
Table,” an illustrated cook book. 


without cost 


Except the expense of 


. Rogers 
Spoons 
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Good Things for Tea 


Journal Housekeepers’ Best Recipes: Selected and Presented by Maria Parloa 


DIXIE BISCUIT HESE biscuits are 
delicious, the tops and 
bottoms being crisp 
and delicately browned, 
and the inside light and 
good. They are suitable 
for serving at luncheons, 
dinners, receptions, etc., as well as for the 
family tea. If any are left over they may 
be split and toasted for luncheon or tea. 
Put the milk on the stove in a double 
boiler together with the butter, lard, salt 
and sugar, and when the milk has become scalded let it cool to blood 
heat. Dissolve the yeast in a little of the cooled milk and then stir it into 
the milk in the double boiler. Into the bucket or bow] in which the bis- 
cuits are to rise sift two cupfuls and a half of flour. Mix toa stiff batter 
with the milk that has just been prepared. Beat the egg light and add it 
to the mixture; then beat the batter and keep beating it as for a cake, 
for the more you beat the better will the biscuit be. Scrape the batter 
from around the sides of the bucket and cover closely. Let the batter 
rise in a warm place—in winter in a temperature between seventy and 
eighty degrees. For six o’clock tea put the sponge to rise at ten in the 
morning. At three in the afternoon have a mound of sifted flour on 
the bread-board—about three cupfuls—and knead as for ordinary 
biscuit until the dough is soft enough to handle easily, then roll out to 
about half an inch in thickness. Cut with a small cutter—say one with 
a diameter of about one inch and a half. Brush the top of each biscuit 
with melted butter, put two together and brush the top with melted 
butter and lard. Put the biscuits in the pans, being careful that they 
do not touch each other. Set them in a warm place, cover them, and 
let them rise until they are twice their original size. It will take about 
two hours. Bake from fifteen to twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


1 Pint Milk 

1 Teaspoonful Lard 

2 Teaspoonfuls Butter 

2 Teaspoonfuls Sugar 

| Heaping Teaspoonful Salt 
14 Yeast Cake 

1 Eee 

6 Cupfuls Flour 


BERRY TEA CAKE 


2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
1 Cupful Sugar 


HIS is particularly 

good for tea, because 
it is simply and easily 
made. After the butter, sugar and egg 
i Eee have been beaten together add the milk. 
3¢ Cupful Milk Now mix the flour, baking-powder and 
2% Cupfuls Flour salt, and sift into a bowl containing the 
other ingredients. Stir well and after- 
ward lightly stir in the blueberries. Pour 
the mixture into a shallow, buttered pan 
and take for half an hour. It should 
be served hot with butter. 





2% Teaspoonfuls Baking- 
Powder 


1 Teaspoonful Salt 


1 Cupful Blueberries 
BROILED SALT CODFISH O HAVE a dish that will be perfectly 

satisfactory you must provide the 
best codfish you can possibly get: either 
a whole dried fish or some of a good 
quality that comes already prepared and 
packed in wooden boxes. Remove the 
skin from the fish and soak for six or 
eight hours in plenty of cold water. 
After carefully draining the fish broil it 
over very hot coals, turning it until both sides are nicely browned. 
Remove from the broiler to a shallow tin or enameled pan, using your 
best efforts to avoid breaking the fish. Cover it with boiling water. 
Let the pan remain on the top of the range for about an hour, keeping 
the water just at the boiling point, but not really boiling. If the fish 
seems to be very salt the water should be changed at least once. At 
the end of the hour drain the fish once more and then pour into the 
pan a generous allowance of butter and a cupful of cream. Allow time 
enough for the butter and cream to soak through the fish; then place 
carefully on a hot platter and sprinkle with a little black pepper. It is 
well to serve crisp baked potatoes with the fish. 


Dried Codfish 

Boiling Water 

1 Cupful Sweet Cream 
Sutter 


Black Pepper 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


1 Gallon Clabber 
4 Pint Cream 


NTO a strong muslin bag made like a 
jelly-bag put a gallon of firm clabber. 
Tie up the bag at the top and hang it all 
night in a cellar or some other cool place, 
Salt having a deep vessel underneath to 
catch the whey which will drip from the 
bag. In the morning the curds in the bag should be quite firm. Place 
them in a bowl and mash thoroughly, salting to suit your taste, and 
working in the cream until the cheese has become smooth and soft. 
SALAD A LA JARDINIERE HE beef should be 
cut in thin slices. 
Put it in the centre of 
a platter, and lay about 
it a quantity of tender 
lettuce leaves. Cut into 
very small cubes the carrots, beets and 
potatoes, keeping them in three separate 
bowls and seasoning with French dress- 
ing. Fill the lettuce leaves with the vege- 
tables, putting in first some beet cubes, then potatoes and finally 
carrots. If mayonnaise dressing is preferred instead of the French it 
may be used. To make a sufficient quantity of French dressing stir 
together six tablespoonfuls of olive oil, three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. 


Cold Corned Beef 
Lettuce Leaves 
Boiled Carrots 
Beets 





Potatoes 


French Dressing 


SALLY LUNN ADE in the manner described here 

Sally Lunn will be light and vel- 
vety in texture and altogether satis- 
factory. Start by sifting the salt and flour 
intoa bowl. Beat the egg, white and yolk 
separately, and then mix them together. 
Add to the egg the milk, yeast cake dis- 
1 Teaspoonful Salt solved in half a cupful of water, the 
+ Eee sugar, lard, and finally the butter, melted. 
3 Pour this mixture on the flour, and after 
beating well cover it and let it rise in a 
warm place until spongy. It will take 
about four hours. At the end of that time beat well once more and put 
into a carefully-buttered pan. Let it rise for from fifty minutes to an 
hour. Half anhour’s cooking in a moderate oven will complete the work. 


2 Cupfuls Flour 

¥% Cupful Tepid Milk 

1 Tablespoonful Lard 
1 Tablespoonful Butter 


4 Tablespoonful Sugar 


% Yeast Cake 


PILOT BREAD TOAST F‘ JR a family of six it 


is well to allow at 





Butter least a pound of the 
Salt pilot bread — old-fashioned, square, hard 
Milk crackers. Fill a deep earthen dish with 


Pilot Bread them, buttering each cracker as you put 
it in and sprinkling salt over each layer. 
Cover with rich, sweet milk, and bake in a moderately hot oven for 
about three-quarters of an hour, when the toy layer should be brown, 
with the milk partly bubbled over it. 


BROILED CHICKEN OMETIME, when you wish to have 


broiled chicken, but find that your 


apart chicken is really not tender enough to be 
2 Tablespoonfuls Butter cooked in that way, try this method: 
Hot Water 


Have it prepared just as if for broiling, 
seasoning it with salt, and pepper, too, if 
you like. Place it in a pan, split side 
down. Mix half a cupful of hot water and a tablespoonful of butter— 
your measurements of butter must be generous—and pour the liquid 
over the chicken. Cover the pan, not too tightly, and place on a part 
of the range where the cooking will go on slowly until the chicken has 
become tender. Baste frequently with a little hot water and butter. 
You will probably need about half a cupful of water and a large 
tablespoonful of butter for this. When you are through and the 
chicken is tender broil it over hot coals until brown. Let the gravy in 
the pan boil up and pour it over the chicken. 


Salt and Pepper 


BROILED HAM—GEORGIA 


HREE hours be- 
STYLE 


fore you wish to 

serve the ham lay it 

in a liquid composed 

of the water and molasses, letting it 
remain there until the time comes to 
cook it. When it is wanted wipe it dry 
and broil it until it has become a delicate 
brown. Sprinkle with pepper, dot with little bits of butter and add a 
garnish of parsley. This is a particularly good method for cooking the 
ham when it is very salt and hard, as the soaking freshens and softens it. 


2 Slices Ham 

2 Quarts Hot Water 

2 Tablespoonfuls Molasses 
Butter, Pepper, Parsley 


OYSTERS ON TOAST OU need to have the frying-pan 
smoking hot before you begin cook- 
ing. After draining the oysters throw 
them into the pan and shake quickly. 
Now put in the butter, the cream and 
seasoning—say a little salt and a dash of 
cayenne pepper. When the oysters are 
boiling hot serve on squares of toast. 


1 Pint Oysters 

1 Tablespoonful Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls Cream 
Seasoning 

Toast 


‘* BONELESS BIRDS ’”’ 
Veal Cutlet 

A Strip of Bacon 
Butter and Drippings 
Cream and Milk 
Parsley 


UT up the veal cutlet in pieces 

about two inches square and pound 
each piece until it is quite flat and twice 
as large as when you began. Dust all 
this with salt and pepper, and lay upon it 
a leaf of parsley and a strip of bacon 
about the size of a pencil. Roll it up, 
and either tie it with string or skewer 
with wooden toothpicks. Roll in flour 
and brown in a mixture of butter and 
drippings. When the “birds” have become brown pour into a sauce- 
pan enough water to cover them and simmer gently until tender. It 
will take about two hours. Take out the “ birds,’’ remove the skewers 
or strings and arrange nicely on a platter. Add a little cream to the 
gravy left in the pan and thicken with a little flour made smooth 
with a little milk. Finally, pour this sauce over the “ birds.” 


Salt and Pepper 


STEW OF HEARTS EGIN by cutting the 

washed hearts into 
slices crosswise. After 
that dry them slightly 
and dust thickly with 
flour. Set on the stove 
a small stewing-pan or 
saucepan containing the butter, and 
when it has become hot put in the meat. 
Stir for ten minutes, browning the meat 
nicely; then add hot water enough to 
cover the meat. Add also the bay leaf, enough salt and pepper for the 
proper seasoning, and the lemon, peeled and sliced. Cover the pan 
and cook gently for an hour or more, stirring often. At the end of 
that time remove the lemon and bay leaf and serve the dish. 


OA) 


3 Lambs’ Hearts 
1 Bay Leaf 






\% Lemon 

1 Cupful Hot Water 

1 Tablespoonful Butter 
¥% Teaspoonful Salt 
Flour, Pepper 


BAKED PEACHES AKED peaches are as different from 

the stewed fruit as baked apples are 
from apple sauce. You begin by pouring 
boiling water over the peaches until the 
skin will easily slip off. Place them in 
one layer in a pan, sprinkle liberally with 
sugar and pour half an inch of water overthem. Bake until tender 
and slightly brown, and serve with rich cream, either plain or whipped. 


Sugar 
Cream 
Peaches 


MILK TOAST HERE is more than one way to make 


milk toast. That’s why it is some- 
times very good and sometimes different. 
Butter Start by cutting the bread in slices about 
Milk one-third of an inch thick. Spread them 
Salt in a hot oven to brown until they are 
crisp all the way through. Butter the 

bottom of a frying-pan, put in the milk, and heat gradually up to the 
boiling point. Have the toasted bread well buttered and spread it ona 
platter. Sprinkle lightly with salt and pour the hot milk over it, serving 
at once. Allow about a quart of milk for ten or a dozen slices of bread. 


Stale Bread 


CHEESE FONDU LL the ingredients ex- 

cept the butter, egg 
and milk should be mixed 
in the dish in which they 
are to be baked. After 
that has been done beat the egg, and 
when it has been beaten add the milk 
to it and pour the combined liquids over 
the dry materials. Melt a piece of butter 
about the size of an egg and add that, 
too. 3ake for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. 


1 Cupful Grated Cheese 

1 Cupful Stale Breadcrumbs 
1 Cupful Milk 

1 Eze 

Butter 





Y% Teaspoonful Salt 
YY Teaspoonful Pepper 
1 Saltspoonful Mustard 


1 Pinch Cayenne Pepper 


F YOU have never eaten scones try 

this recipe and see if you do not like 
them. Sift the flour, salt and baking- 
powder together, and after adding the 
mashed potatoes rub in the butter lightly. 
Make a soft dough by adding the egg, 
well beaten, and, if necessary,a little milk. 
Make the dough of the right consistency 
to roll out. If the potato happens to be 
moist no milk will be required. Divide 
the dough into three parts and roll into 
rounds half an inch thick. Cut each of these across twice, so as tomake 
four parts. Bake in a quick oven or on a griddle, and when they are 
done split and butter them, and serve hot. 


SCOTCH POTATO SCONES 


1% Cupfuls Flour 
1% Cupful Butter 
1 Cupful Mashed Potatoes 


2 Teaspoonfuls Baking - 
Powder 


vA . . 
% Teaspoonful Salt 


1 Exe 
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It’s so different 


























No more like 


ordinary Pineapple 
than a Baldwin apple 
is like a raw turnip 


SLICED 
Hawalian 
Pineapple 


is the most delicious ready-to-serve 
dessert the housekeeper can keep on 
hand. It is better by far than she 
can ‘put up” for herself, as no such 
fine, perfectly ripened fruit as that 
grown in Hawaii ever reaches our 
market. HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
has wo woody fibre. It cuts with a 
spoon like a peach. 


CRUSHED 
Hawalian 
Pineapple 


the most convenient and excellent 
form of pineapple for jellies, pies, 
tarts, puddings, fruit punches and 
other dishes and beverages. Recipes 
for these are published in our book- 
let HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE (No. 7). 


GRATED 
Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


the best form to use for sherbets, 
ices, creams, layer cake and similar 
purposes. ‘These also are described 
in our booklet HAWAIIAN PINE- 
APPLE (No. 7), sent free on request. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE is better 
than any fresh pineapple to be had 
in the United States because it is a 
better variety and is ripened on the 
plant; it is better than the house- 
keeper can preserve for herselt for 
the same reason, and it is so very 
much superior to the ordinary can- 
ned pineapple of commerce that it is 
a totally different article of tood. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE contains 
nothing but fresh fruit and = pur 
eranulated sugar. It is put up onl 


in sanitary cans, preventing contami 
nation by solder or acid. No human 
hand touches the fruit in peeling 


or packing 


Sold in the three forn Sliced, 
Crushed and Grate grocers 
throughout the count: If your 
grocer has no Hawaiian Pine- 


apple on hand ask him to get it 
for you. Be suve that the words 
Hawaiian Pineapple appea' 
the package. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
1136 Tribune Building, New York 


























8 seems to me, to cover all the morbid 
conditions that arise from defective 
nutrition and physical abuse. The 

active business man, the editor, the 
| overworked and the badly-fed are 
bie eens Usually nervous. Defective nutri- 
tion does not always come from a lack of food; on the 
contrary, the overfed, the obese and the painfully-thin 
are, asa rule, ill-nourished. Rapid eating is to blame 
for most of our indigestion, and indigestion is the fore- 
runner of our nervousness. The vital question is, now 
that we are nervous, how we can best correct these con- 
ditions. I must insist, first of all, that there is no royal 
road toacure. If the return was as easy as the going 
dissipation would run riot, because there would be no 
punishment for the violation of natural laws: the world 
would degenerate instead of growing better. 

Keep your thoughts in the right place; do not talk of 
your ailments—it is inelegant. Sickness of this sort is a deformity in 
which even your best friends are not interested. I frequently meet 
persons who dwell so much on their imaginary conditions that they 
cannot digest the most simple foods. This mental condition is a 
physiological one, resulting from eating badly-selected and badly- 
cooked foods. 





Drugs are Responsible for Most Cases of Constipation 


ORK and mashed potatoes, white bread, stewed sugared fruits, hot 

sweetened liquids, layer cakes and stimulants kill the weak, ruin 
the middling, and help many thousands to hospitals for the insane. 
The drug habit is responsible for most cases of constipation. Whenever 
the food is held in the alimentary canal longer than it should be the 
poisons are absorbed in large quantities and the liver is overpowered 
and fails to perform its natural functions. We have a full-fledged case 
of nerves, or what many call “blues.” 

Hurried eating, too much meat, cooked fats, complicated sweets, soft 
foods, and what I call ‘‘dead foods,” invite these conditions. Foods that 
are overcooked or partly digested are ‘‘dead”’’; raw foods are “alive.” 
Meat, overcooked or cooked the second time, and dextrinized starches 
may be placed in the first class. Raw fruits, dainty green vegetables, 
nuts, eggs and milk are chief in the list of foods that are “alive.” 
Avoid fermented and spirituous liquids, slops—weak tea and coffee 
loaded with sugar and cream; milk with meals; milk with fruits; 
meats and milk at the same meal; rich and oily fish, such as shad, 
yike, salmon, sturgeon, catfish, eels and mackerel; all the crustacea— 
Rherers and crabs; and shellfigh—clams, scallops, oysters; all condi- 
ments, fried foods and hot foods with melted butter. 

Complicated sweets and heated fats induce false fermentation and 
produce flatulency; at the close of a meal they are sure to generate an 
excess of undesirable acids which prevent perfect digestion. Milk and 
meats together give more nitrogen than the system needs—it is kept 
overworked trying to eliminate waste. Milk with fruits forms hard 
curds in the stomach. Condiments of all sorts put a keen edge on the 
appetite, and induce one to eat more than is necessary; in a short time 
this lowers the receptive functions of the nervous system. They also 
quicken the pulse and cause temporary debility of the heart action, and 
in the end a diminished muscular force in the stomach. This is also 
the reason for condemning alcohol as a food for the nervous. 

Pork, veal and overfattened poultry, as ducks, turkeys and geese, 
are difficult of digestion and throw too much eliminative work on the 
system. And when the excess is not eliminated it is stored up 
against us in some objectionable form. The fairly robust will rectify 
this with a “‘bilious” attack, but it cannot go on for any length of time 
without leading to some more serious ailment. 7 

To be acceptable and useful foods must be tasty, but one cannot 
constantly seek pleasure without irritating the nervous system. On 
the other hand, do not get into the habit of cutting from your diet 
everything that causes the slightest inconvenience or unrest, for many 
of these troubles are only imaginary. Above all things avoid monotony 
—it brings a condition of resignation that prevents cure. Of equal 
importance is exercise in the open air. If the nervous business man, 
who sits in a hot, ill-ventilated office, expects to get well, he must walk a 
mile or two a day, or his sluggish circulation will lead to imperfect 
metamorphosis, which will, in turn, produce defective elimination. 


Bexin the Curative Process With a Fast 


“ce 


HAT is one man’s meat is another man’s poison” is true to a 
certain extent, but there is a general rule for healthful living 
which will be of service to all. 

Begin the curative process with a fast. If your business prevents 
your taking a holiday, begin on Saturday at noon and do not eat until 
Monday morning. There is a want of tone in the alimentary canal, 
and this will give it the much-needed rest. Drink a glass of cool water 
every two hours during the entire rest. Remain in bed, if possible. 
Get up Sunday morning, take a bath and good rub, then drink, slowly, 
a teaspoonful at a time, a glassful of nut milk. Do not read, do not 
think—rest and be happy. A cup of hot milk at bedtime will probably 
induce sleep. : 

On Monday morning immediately after your bath drink a small 
glassful of Water, and if you must go to business take a cup of clear, 
unboiled coffee for your breakfast. Do not eat solid food for two 
hours. ‘Two soft-boiled or poached eggs and a bit of bread, well mas- 
ticated, will make an excellent luncheon, or take a glass of kumyss or 
matzoon, or plain whole milk. Eat enough, if you are hungry, but 
chew every mouthful at least fifty times before you swallow it. If, how- 
ever, you are not hungry, and you eat just because it is mealtime, your 
stomach will certainly have a hard fight. One-half the American 
people eat a hearty breakfast because it was the custom of their 
ancestors, forgetting that these same ancestors went to bed early, after 
a very light supper, and really needed to break their fast. : 

Eat a’good dinner composed of a chopped-meat cake, broiled, and 
baked potato or boiled rice—nothing more. Avoid all liquid foods, 
such as milk, tea and coffee with suga and cream, cocoa, or soups, with 
your meals. 


Drink Plenty of Water Between Meals 
O NOT drink with meals; take a glass of cool water after you have 
finished. Drink sufficient water between meals to flush the intes- 
tines and to dissolve and carry off the objectionable materials. Cool 
water develops vital vigor in the intestines and prevents constipation. 
Do not drink hot water before meals unless the flow of gastric juice is 
overrich in hydrochloric acid; in such a case drink a cup of hot water 

or broth half an hour before eating. 
Do not exercise immediately after dinner, but rest for at least an 
hour, until digestion is fairly under way. A nervous person must give 
the fullest amount of energy to a loaded stomach, and this cannot be 
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accomplished if you are not quiet, both mentally and 
physically. Teach yourself to think slowly while you 
are eating, or before you know it you will be eating 
at the same pace you are thinking, and this is ruinous 
to the nervous system. If your luncheon-time is 
limited eat only what you can thoroughly masticate, 
if it is only four mouthfuls. It is not quantity that you 
need, but quality, and there is no “quality ”’ unless it is 
suited to your digestion. One bolted mouthful will 
upset all the good that you have gained by careful 
living for a week. Permanent good comes only from 
vitalizing blood, made from a wise selection of perfectly- 
cooked and correctly-eaten foods. I have noticed 
frequently that nervous people, after a heavy meal, 
composed of soup, meat, vegetables, salad and dessert, 
are incapacitated during the entire afternoon or evening 
for the slightest mental exertion. This is not always 
due to overeating, but sometimes to an unwise mixture. 
The nervousness is increased to the “ fidgets.”’ 

Rest immediately after eating, but do not sleep except, perhaps, to 
“nod” in your chair. For the time being give up late hours. When 
resting keep the body in a comfortable position, and relax every muscle. 
Nervous women should not wear tight clothes nor high-heeled shoes. 
If you must work, drop all thought of it the moment you leave the 
office. If you are a student, and must read or study, select a topic 
entirely different from the one you follow daily, or read some interest- 
ing, light book. Bathe regularly, in cold or warm water as best suited 
to your especial condition. Take cold baths in the morning and warm 
baths in the evening. Hot baths at night are, as a rule, restful. It is 
dangerous to bathe immediately after eating. Occupy yourself —many 
persons are nervous for lack of occupation. Do not think too much 
about what you are eating, and never talk about food at the table. 





What to Avoid and What to Eat 


O NOT eat rich entrées—they irritate the stomach, produce water- 
brash and cause false fermentation; these in turn prevent the 
digestion of other foods. Avoid pickles—they are indestructible in the 
stomach, because they are pickled. Salt meats and salt fish may be 
placed in the same category. Avoid also pork and veal; they require 
five hours for perfect digestion, and you have no time to throw away. 
Your nourishment must come with the least expenditure of nerve- 
force. The roots, such as beets, yellow turnips, parsnips, salsify, 
radishes, and bananas and pineapple must also be eliminated from 
your diet for the same reason. Avoid vegetables boiled with meats, 
and all meat soups. Calf’s brains and liver—in fact all the viscera of 
animals used as food—must be entirely given up. 

The ordinary nervous person may eat: broiled, baked or boiled 
lamb, mutton, chopped-beef cakes, chicken, eggs carefully cooked, 
milk, whole-wheat bread well buttered, fresh green peas, green corn, 
spinach, cauliflower, tender white celery and imported endive, 
Romaine, tender lettuce and cress with French dressing, stewed 
cucumbers, stewed young white turnips, baked white potatoes, dry 
boiled rice, carefully-boiled chestnuts, stewed spaghetti and maca 
roni, almost all fresh fruits, and nuts well ground. A dozen unroasted 
and unsalted almonds well masticated at the close of a dinner will aid 
digestion. Butter, but do not salt, each bit of celery before you bite 
it off. 

In severe cases of neurasthenia I find that thick purées made from 
the rolled or ground peas, beans and lentils, alternated with milk and 
milk foods, give quicker and more satisfactory results than does meat. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that they yield the required nitrogen, 
without the stimulating and irritating effects produced by flesh 
foods. In making these purées use skimmed milk instead of water. 
Barley or rice water, or gruel made from taro meal, will overcome the 
constipation induced by a whole-milk diet. Use these in the propor- 
tion of one-third to two-thirds of milk. One quart of barley-water and 
two quarts of milk is a fair allowance for a day. Many active persons 
will do well on this amount daily for two or three weeks. 

Chocolate and cocoa, if they have been boiled in water and diluted 
with hot milk, are allowable, not with meat, but with bread and 
butter, for luncheon. 

Kasily-digested fatty foods are frequently prescribed, especially if 
the person is thin and nervous. Butter, cream, olive oil and home- 
made cocoanut cream may be used. Use olive oil in a French dressing 
over raw, tender, green vegetables at luncheon or dinner. Four table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil to one of lemon juice is a good proportion. Eat 
bread well buttered, and now and then break stale bread into a bowl 
of half cream and half milk for your breakfast cereal. If butter, cream 
and olive oil grow tiresome substitute breakfast bacon. 


It is Most Necessary for a Diabetic to Follow a Correct Diet 


IABETES may be placed in this article as a nervous disease, prob- 

ably due to improper elimination, bad feeding and irregular eating. 
We know little or nothing about the cause, but we are quite sure that 
the disease produces a nervousness not imaginary, and the road to cure 
for these unfortunates is very strictly laid out. The life of a diabetic 
depends upon his ability to follow a correct diet long after he is 
“cured.” The diabetic, obese person will be greatly benefited by a 
limited diet, but the thin, feeble person must be well fed. Frequently 
a great improvement follows a diet composed entirely of chopped beef 
and mutton and game, with such succulent vegetables as tender celery, 
lettuce, cress, endive, dandelions, white turnips, boiled cucumbers, 
eggplant, summer squash, artichokes, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
okra, shredded and carefully-cooked cabbage, oranges, lemon juice 
with oil on salads, pineapple juice over meat cakes, banana meal and 
pecans, Brazil-nuts, hickory-nuts, black walnuts, pifons and a few 
almonds. The obese person makes his fat usually from sugar and 
starch, which makes it difficult for him to do without bread, but bread 
he must do without if he wishes to be cured. He must have bulk to 
induce the mechanical motion necessary for digestion in his distended, 
flabby, inactive stomach and intestines. Green vegetables must be 
depended upon for quantity, and lean meat for nourishment. The 
thin may add to the list of foods for the obese, eggs and milk, and 
rest in the open air. Ice cream without sugar may be taken once or 
twice a week. 

In general, eat enough to satisfy hunger, chewing each mouthful 
fifty trmes. Substitute in place of the usual bread an almond stick— 
not in quantities, but just enough to make you believe you are eating 
bread. Bread-eating is the worst habit to overcome. 

If the patient joins hands with the physician and follows carefully 
and honestly the prescribed diet suited to his special case, very definite 
therapeutic results are secured, and cures are effected not attainable 
by medicine alone. 


NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal (for March) Mrs. Rorer wil! tell house- 
keepers how to serve ‘‘Company Meals With No Servant ’’— pointing out the way to 


do it with the least amount of trouble, and yet have the meals served daintily and with 
no embarrassment to the hostess. 
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A Box of Assorted 


EDUCATOR| 
CRACKERS| 


Free and Postpaid | 


| 
will be sent to you on the day ff 
we receive your name and ad- | 
dress. We want you to give 
them a fair trial by direct com- | | 
parison with the kind you've | 
been using, in order to prove | 
their merits to yourself and fj 
your family. | 
several varieties of Educator 
Crackers, so that the family } 
may have full opportunity of 
sampling the real deliciousness 
of the full, rich, entire grain 
flavor, and deciding which kind 
you prefer. 

Educator Crackers contain all | 
of the grain, and it is this that ff 
makes them so distinctively de- 
licious, besides being the most 
nutritious crackers made. The 
ingredients of which they are 
made are absolutely pure, and 
our methods of handling are 


This box contains | 
| 








the most sanitary. Educator 
Crackers are baked in especially 
constructed ovens and packed 
in tins, so that their perfect 
cleanliness is assured. 
Educator Crackers are so- 
called from the fact that they 
really educaté the taste to a 
preference for the full, natural, 
entire grain flavor. 
After youand all your fam- 
ily have tried the Educator 
Crackers contained in this 
sample box, order the 
kinds you like best from 
your grocer. If he hasn’t 
them and won’t get themfor 
you, order from us direct. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 


206 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Chie NATIONAL 


pring Style Book 


And Spring Samples Are Now Ready—Sent FREE on Request. 
































for YOU andwill be 
sent you FREE 
with Samples of 
the New Spring Suitings if you 
write for them TO-DAY. 


This ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style 
Book is the greatest book of fash- 
ions ever issued. The ‘‘Christy 
Girl’’ cover was drawn expressly 
for the “NATIONAL” by Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy and every page 
is equally as interesting. It is the most 
beautifully illustrated and fascinating work 
of fashion ever published. 


. One copy of this 
QS Style Book is ready 




























And remember, one copy is for you— FREE. 


New York Styles Are 
Greatly Changed 


The ‘“‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book (sent free) shows 
ALL the desirable New York Styles— gives you complete all the 
™ changes in fashion for the Spring Season. The complete edition 

of this Style Book cost $214,782; no expense being spared to make 


it the most attractive, complete and valuable fashion work in America. 


One copy of this Style Book is intended for YOU—FREE, only YOU must write for it 
to-day. We will send it to you postpaid gladly, but YOU must say it is welcome. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure $7750. $ Expressage 
New York Styles fh to 35 Prepaid 


1 Style Book and Samples Free 


This ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book pictured above illustrates all the New Suits and Skirts for Spring— 
shows every change, every variation in style. And any of these handsome Suits and Skirts will be Made 
to Your Measure in your choice of Our 400 New Spring Suitings. A liberal assortment of Samples of these 
Suitings will be sent you FREE with the Style Book. 

You select your Material from the Samples. You select your Suit from the Style Book. We make the 
Suit to your measure, cut it as New York’s best Suits are cut, Tailor it to perfection and send the finished 
Suit to you with an absolute guarantee that it will fit you and please you, or we will refund your money. 

And remember, there’s Twenty Years’ Experience in every stitch in a ‘“ NATIONAL” Suit, Twenty 
Years’ accumulated skill in the designing and cutting and tailoring, and half a million American women who 
vouch for our skill through EXPERIENCE in wearing ‘‘ NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits. But more than 
this. Each ‘‘NATIONAL” Suit is made and sold according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL We prepay all postage and express charges on 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This tag says: | all “NATIONAL” Garments to every part of the 
“Your money back if you ask for it.” United States. 













In addition to all the Made-to-Measure Suits described above, this ‘‘NATIONAL” Spring Style Book 
shows a complete variety of all kinds of ‘‘ NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel. The most stylish garments 
of every kind and character— the greatest values offered in America, and every garment sold according to the 
“NATIONAL?” policy, with a signed guarantee attached, and all express charges prepaid by us. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 


Millinery Tub Suits Petticoats Corsets 

Waists House Dresses Jackets Hosiery 

Skirts Kimonos Rain Coats Neckwear 

Silk Dresses Plumes Muslin Underwear Sweaters 

Lingerie Dresses Belts Knit Underwear Boys’ Clothing 

Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 

. You want a copy of the Great ‘““NATIONAL” Style Book It will be of service to you It is interesting 
instructive and a practical money saver. One copy will be sent FREE to every woman interested in becoming dre 
to every woman interested in saving money. One copy is intended for YOU. One copy IS Yours. Will you write for 


It? Will you write for it TO-DAY? In requesting 
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NATIONAL =O 


221 WEST 24th STREET, __NEW YORK CITY 


Samples be sure to state the colors you prefer. 
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|—WHERE THERE’S 
| SUDS, THERE'S SOAP. 

| Many washing powders con- 
tain no Soap—they ought to. 

¢ Most Women use a Pow- 

der of some sort. Some 

women use Soap with Soap 
Powders or Washing Pow- 
ders;' how can they tell. the 
value of the Powder? Use- 
PEARLINE alone, it needs 
no Soap; all the Soap that’s 
necessary is there. The Suds 
will be Richer, Better, Safer, 
more Effective than any 
mixed product. It’s a Waste 
to use Soap with PEAR- 
LINE, for PEARLINE will 
have done the work before 


the Soap begins to take hold. 


qG TRY PEARLINE with- 
out Soap, Soda, Borax, Naph- 
tha, Kerosene; TRY IT 
without help of any sort and 
as directed on each package: 
then you will be Washing 
and Cleaning Scientifically, 
Safely, Quickly, Thoroughly, 
Economically and Healthily. 
@ PEARLINE saves Wo- 
men, Fabries, Colors—saves 
everything but the Dirt. 














A Complete Stencil 
Outfit for $1.00 


This Outfit consists of 





1 CUT Stencil (here illustrated), size 
5 x 2 inches. 


2 Packages HERRICK’s Special Stencil 
Colors. (State colors preferred. ) 

1 Imported Stencil Brush (Large size). 

1 Imported Stencil Brush (Medium size). 


6 Thumb Tacks and a COMPLIMENTARY 
copy of the HERRICK DESIGNS 
BooK. 


You Can Stencil you ove curtains, table 


lamp shades, 
cushion covers, chil l’s nursery, book covers, 
etc., in beautiful designs and colors. 

THB HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK will give you complete 
instructions; show you how designs are applied without 
tracing or cutting; what fabrics and colors are used and 
illustrate articles already decorated. The Book contains 
fifty designs for your selection. Send 25 cents to-day for 
the Designs Book or One Dollar for r Complete te Stencil Outfit. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 95 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
Cut Stencils and Colors 





























“PROFITABL 
4 The Latest Book POULTREY 
Best illustrated Poultry book, describes largest, most 
successful Poultry Farm in U.S.; 45 VARIETIES 
pure-bred Poultry. Beautiful, hardy and money 
makers. Thousands to choose from. Lowest prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Sent for 4 cents. 


BERR Y'S POULTRY FARM, Box 131, Clarinda, Ia. 











What Other Women Have 


Found Out 


This department is an ‘* Exchange”? of ideas: 


of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 


the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited 


to contribute. 
unused.ones will be destroyed. 
Exchange,’”’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


To Clean Lamp Chimneys 


fasten to one end of a sticka 
sponge just large enough, 
when wet, to fill the chimney. 
Dip the sponge into warm 
water and push it around in- 
side ‘the chimney; then re- 
move it, and rinse the glass 
in clean, warm water. Polish 
with tissue-paper or a cloth 
free of lint. IN. Xs 


A Bag for an Invalid 

will give her much pleasure, 
besides being of great service. 
Make it of pretty material, 
with long drawstrings, so 
that it may hang on the bed- 
post yet be readily drawn 
into the bed without the 
patient’s raising herself. In 
the bag may be kept her 
handkerchief, a pencil, pad of paper, and 
anything she may need but may not like to 
call in somebody to get for her. Sometimes 
a little surprise may be slipped into the bag, 
and the happiness such a gift will bring may 
make many hours pass pleasantly. A. B. L. 


Cutting Out Pictures in Leisure Moments 
is one woman’s method of giving pleasure to 
many children. Papers, magazines, cata- 
logues, etc., containing pretty pictures are 
laid aside in a convenient place until she has 
time to attend tothem. When a friend comes 
in whom she knows well she takes a pair of 
scissors and cuts out pictures while she is 
chatting; or, she will cut them in the evening 
while some member of the family reads aloud. 
The cut pictures are put in a box and later 
are made up in packages. A blank-book, a 
tube of paste and a package of pictures have 
found their way to many children in hospitals, 
and the pleasure given is very great in pro- 
portion to the time or expense involved. 

Aprons of Unbleached Cotton i 
are both pretty and serviceable. They are 
useful when one has the care of a baby, or 
they make good kitchen aprons. They may 
be made of one forty-inch breadth of the 
cloth, should have a two-inch hem, be gath- 
ered into a belt with strings, and have 
pockets. C. Bb. 


Pasteboard Portfolios for Pictures 


from magazines and other sources will keep 
them in good condition and take up but little 
room. ‘Two pieces of pasteboard eleven 
inches by fourteen, tied together with twine, 
or a single piece, bent in the middle, will do. 
Passepartout binding will give the cardboard 
a neat finish. Keep different subjects in 
separate portfolios: one for American art, 
another for English, another for Italian, etc.; 
or, one portfolio for cathedrals, one for cities, 
one for handicraft, stenciling, etc. There is 
no limit to their uses, and if properly marked 
and filed away they will keep your ‘‘ hobbies” 
where they can easily be got at. E. B.E. 
When Making Short Under-Petticoats 
if you face the back breadth all the way up, 
or even half-way, you will find that the skirts, 
whether cotton or flannel, will wear twice as 
long. The back of a petticoat is usually in 
ribbons when the rest of the skirt is perfectly 
good. PITTSBURG 
To Save Threading Needles Often 

try this plan: Before beginning work thread 
a number of needles with long threads of fine 
cotton, and stick them all in a convenient 
cushion. When ready to baste take one of 
the threaded needles, use it till near the end, 
then put a knot in the thread so the needle 
will not slip off, and let the needle hang. 
Take another threaded needle, using it in the 
same way. When all have been used, or as 
many as may be necessary, stitch the seams in 
such a way as not to sew down the bastings. 
When the time comes to take out the bast- 
ings clip the knots at each end and pull the 
needles, with the threads, from the work— 
ready to use again. OHIO. 


When Hemming Children’s Dresses 


on the machine use very fine cotton—say, one 
hundred. When hems or tucks must be 
ripped to lengthen a skirt the fine thread will 
be easy to rip. A quick jerk will pull it 
out. ATLANTA. 


A Chiffonier for-the Baby’s Clothes 


was made by a handy man. It was small, yet 
large enough to be of great use to the mother. 
There were three small drawers for the baby’s 
oe and on the top were kept the baby’s 
basket and toilet articles. The piece of fur- 
niture was painted white, and was a a. 
addition to the room, Mrs. CoV. 


After Cutting Out The Journal Paper Dolls 


it is a good idea to reénforce the tabs on the 
back of the dresses by strips of court-plaster 
so that they will not tear off. Another good 
idea is to paste a piece of thin muslin on the 
back of the whole page before cutting cut the 
doll and clothes. After pasting place the 
sheet under a weight untildry. C.ANDM. 


To Clean Feather Pillows in Winter 


place them on the snow the first sunny day 
after a heavy snowfall. Sprinkle the pillows 
lightly with clean water first. The bright 
glare of the sun upon the snow will bleach the 
ticking without fading it or drawing the oil 
from the feathers. Turn the pillows several 
times; and if the ticking cover is badly soiled 
repeat the process for several days. 
CONNECTICUT. 


A crisp new dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. 
Write very briefly: 





But no manuscripts can be returned; 


just the hint itself, to The Editor of ‘* The Journal’s 


A Convalescing Child 


may be amused in the fol- 
lowin way: The mother 
may play she is the physician 
who is to write his ‘‘amuse- 
ment prescription” for the 
day, dividing the time into 
half-hour periods. The child 
may know only one half- 
hour’s entertainment at a 
time. The program may run 
about as follows: 9 to 9:30— 
build a railroad track and sta- 
tion with blocks; 9:30 to 1o— 
color pictures in an old maga- 
zine; 10 to 10:30—blow 
soap-bubbles, etc. 
Mrs. S. W. S. 


In Turning Out Jellies, etc. 


from moulds, wet with cold 
water the dish on which the 
jelly is to be placed; then the jelly will very 
easily slip out of the mould to the centre of 
the dish. Mrs. J.A. J. 





A Scrapbook for Family Letters 

was made by one woman who wished to save 
certain letters of each member of the family. 
She was fortunate enough to be able to begin 
her book with a letter from her grandmother, 
written when letters had no envelopes and 
were sealed with wafers. Then came letters 
from her mother, written at interesting times. 
Finally came children’s letters—often their 
first ones. The scrapbook is really a family 
history and will be prized by the woman’s 
descendants. It is much better to save a few 
letters in this way, and destroy the rest, than 
to put away all that come and then pe haps 
never look at them again. iG; 


When Work Becomes Monotonous 


try another room, when that is possible, and 
see what a pleasant effect a change of scene 
may produce. In most cases the work will 
seem to be easier. When darning a lot of 
stockings or hemming many yards of material 
by hand try this plan. H. M 


The Strain on Buttonholes of Boys’ Trousers 
may be relieved in this way: Instead of sew- 
ing on the back waistband as usual, sew only 
the ends, and then attach it to the garment 
by three long elastic tapes. The elastic will 
give when a boy is stooping over or « limbing, 
and the buttonhole will not tear out, as it is 
likely to do in the old way. he 


When Going Away Pack With Your Clothes 


small pieces of cloth like each dress or shirt- 
waist you are going to take; for, if there 
should be need to do any mending, these 
pieces would be invaluable. BALTIMORE. 


An Experienced Needlewoman 


who knows how to use the various numbers 
of needles and cotton to the best advantage 
in hand sewing gives this list: Use a numker 
nine needle for seventy or eighty cotton, in 
hemming and tucking; a number eight 
needle, with fifty»or sixty cotton, for plain 
stitching, overhanding and overcasting; a 
number seven needle, with forty or fifty 
thread, for buttonholes; and a number 
seven or eight needle, with thirty-six and 
forty thread, for gathering. MINNEHAHA. 


Carpet-Sweepers May be Cleaned 
by using a hairbrush with wire bristles, such 
as may be bought for ten cents. The 
threads and dust that become entangled in 
the rollers will yield to treatment with the 
wire brush. IDA. 


An Apron to Cover an Apron 


is an original idea that one woman has found 
a help. She wears about her work long- 
sleeved gingham aprons that cover her dress 
completely. To avoid the necessity of fre- 
quent laundering of these she made little 
aprons of white muslin, three-quarters of a 
yard in length, exactly like those worn by 
waiters. These are slipped over the regular 
apron for washing dishes and cooking. 
Plenty of these little aprons give her a neat 
pide gly always. They are easily slipped 
on and off. SOPHIA. 


To Have a Good Furnace Fire 


in the morning see if this plan of a New 
England man does not work well: At night 
from one shovelful to three of pea coal should 
be sprinkled on top of the egg coal in the 
furnace, and the upper, or feed, door left open 
several inches. By morning the finer coal 
will be burned away, having kept the house 
warm during the night, and the larger coal 
will be in a bright glow. H. S. K. 


When Making New Work-Dresses 


buy enough material to make petticoats to 
wear with them. Colored skirts are neat in 
appearance, and white skirts will keep clean 
longer if w orn only when you are dressed for 
the afternoon. Plain blue gingham, or a 
striped galatea or seersucker, makes a satis- 
factory morning dress. AOE Ce 


A Hat May be Kept Steady on the Head 


especially a hat with a broad brim, by sewing 
a facing of maline or net, the color of the hat, 
underneath the brim; for then it will be pos- 
sible to pin the net to your hair with small 
_hairpins. E. R. 


When Hooks are Sewed on Dresses 


if they have to be caught through to the out- 
side material, a neat finish may be secured by 
making French knots where the sewing ap- 
pears. E. S. L. 
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Just remember that 
there are unusual 
possibilities in Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch. If 
you are making a custard, 
cream, lemon, ‘pumpkin or 
cranberry pie 


Kingsford’s 


OSWEGO 


Corn Starch 


will help you make it better. This is 
only one of the uses of Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch for the betterment of 
home cooking suggested by our 
free book, 










** Original Recipes 








: a Ibs 
and Cooking Helps s 3 NGSFORDs 
This book will tell |SS%/! | fast 


you how to improve 


4, 


soups and gravies, 6m 
bread and rolls, pies i 1% 
and cakes, puddings |j= 
ee pate ty 
and ices, and dishes of |}, 


i 
SD. 


all kinds by the use 
of Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch. 

Write for a copy and 
try the recipes given. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


National Starch Company 
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Sixty-six years o 




















9-IN. FOOTED FRUIT Bow. 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


| ] NEQUALED and unvarying 


quality of glass, originality of 
design and brilliancy of cut make 
it distinctive —dependadle. 


No piece without does not sell Hawkes 
this trade-mark en- nn Cut Glass, please 
graved onit is genu- h = ry write us for address 
ine. If your dealer of dealer who does. 


T. G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. Y. 


HANDIHOOK 


Always Ready! 
Press the top — and 
there’s your hook! 


That’s all the Handihook needs — 

a thumb-push. No hammering or 
screwing like with ordinary hooks 
That's why it’s better. 
Small in size but big in strength. It 
is so scientifically constructed that yo 
~ can hang anything up to 10 Ibs. on it anc 

: ~ it won't flinch. Won't disfigure wall or 
AciualSize. .codwork. The Handihook is ‘just 
the thing’’ for hanging up pictures, calendars, 
whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, utensils, etc., etc. Handsomely designed | 
and finished. Brass, 25¢ doz. Gun Metal, | 
Nickel and Antique Copper, 30¢ doz. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his NAME and 10c | 
for Sample Assortment. 


A.GOERTZ & CO, 


278 Morris Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 














































Secure. 
See angle 


of pin 





ANNOUNCEMENTS $7700 
Including inside and outside envelopes, and express 
paid. Visiting cards, At Home and Reception cards 
ve the famous Elliott Standard. Samples on requests 
THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila 


0 ENGRAVED WEDDING 
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KNOX 


Gelatine 


(- The Economical Dessert % 


A Knox Gelatine dessert costs no mor 
than any other kind a housekeeper can 
prepare and is at the same time the most 
delicious, the most wholesome and the 
most easily digested of all desserts. A 
package of Knox Gelatine will make TwO 
QUARTS of jelly: the 
cost of the other in- 
gredients is trifling 
and with almost no 
A trouble to prepare 
you have a finished 
dessert fit for any 
table in the land, and 
sufficient for 12 to 
15 helpings. In com- 
parison with other 
gelatines my package makes from a pint 
to a quart more jelly than most other 
brands and FouR times as much as the 
prepared, imitation- flavored packages. 
And besides Knox Gelatine is the only 
one guaranteed to be absolutely satisfac- 
tory in every respect or your money 
refunded. Here is a sample economical 
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ee 








dessert, light and refreshing. 
FRUIT SHERBET. 


1 orange, 1 lemon, 3 cups rich milk, 
1% cups sugar, 4 box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

Grate the outside of both orange 
and lemon. Squeeze out all the 
juice, add to this the sugar. When 
ready to freeze, stir in the milk 
slowly to prevent curdling. Take 
part of a cup of the milk, add the 
gelatine, After standing a few 
minutes, place in a pan of hot 
water until dissolved, then stir 
into the rest of the milk and fruit 


juice. . Freeze. 
a This makes a large allowance 


for five persons. 


(FREE For the name and address of your gro- \ 
cer I will send my illustrated recipe 

book,“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” If he 
doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, send me 2c. in stamps 
and I willsend you a full pintsample package,or for 
15c. atwo-quart package (stampstaken). A copy 
of the handsome painting, “The First Lesson,” 
will be sent for one empty Knox Gelatine box 
and 10c. in stamps. The picture is a fine work 
of art and an ornament to any home. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 



































Make Delicious Soup With 


Kornlet 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 
It’s as easily done as boiling the kettle 


Kornlet is the soft, succulent inner part of ten- 
der green-corn kernels from which the outer 
hull has been entirely separated. Can for can, 
it contains almost twice the 
nourishment found in the 
best canned corn. Its con- 
centrated quality makes it 
especially good for soups. 
Recipe for Kornlet Soup 
on every wt appe ” 
Valuable book of recipes 
sent free on vequest, if 
you give us your grocer’s 
name, 
THE HASEROT CANNERIES COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


m— Cook’s Boston 


Wedding Cake 


is demanded by particular brides everywhere, 
because ‘Cook sets the fashion in Wedding 
Cake.”’ It is made in the latest designs, of a 
distinctive tone. The best is our only quality. 
Send for price list. In it we gladly give you 
many novel suggestions for teas, 


Wedding Breakfasts and Receptions 


We guarantee prompt delivery of our wedding cake 











in perfect condition in all parts of the U.S. Tell 
us the number of your guests and we will tell you 
the cost of your wedding cake. 

T. D. Cook & Company 
Specialty Caterers Boston, Mass. Established 1866 











The Little Major 


New Spring Styles now ready. Dainty, grace- 
ful, perfect fitting, moderately priced 


Coats for Girls and Young Misses 


4 to 14 years 





Made with the same care and attention to 
detail asthe coats of theirelders. Ask your Dealer. Made by 


E. J. WILE & CO., 160 Fifth Ave., New York City 
We makea specialty of attractive coats for girls of 
unusual size, either stout or thin, 
Write for free booktet, with illustrations and descriptions. 
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-;00d Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good 


form, of interest to girls. 
addressed envelope. 


The Married Woman's Atten- 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped 
Sending a stamp is not sufficient. 





tions From Men 


My husband travels for 
about three months of the year, 
and while he is away I accept 
invitations fortheatres and 
yarties from other gentlemen. 
{ know that my husband does 
not like it, but, as I see no 
harm in it, I have paid no at- 
tention to his objections. 
Please write so that I may show 
him that he is mistaken. K. 

My answer is for your eyes, 
not his. It is that your hus- 
band is entirely right. Just turn 
the idea around. Should you 
approve of your husband’s 
showing these attentions to 
other women during his absence 








The Etiquette of Calls After 
a Reception 

Please explain whether after- 
calls should be made after re- 
ceptions. (Mrs.) L. M. P. 

I have explained this before, 
but many continue to ask your 
question. Sometimes if the 
reason underlying the observ- 
ance of a social custom is 
understood it clears up un- 
certainty better than can any 
mere statement that such ob- 
servance is the accepted rule 
in society. An afternoon tea 
or reception is merely an exten- 
sion of the customary ‘‘days at 
home” of a hostess, or in lieu of 
them. Instead of notifying her 








from home? But, aside from 

all this, you are risking your husband’s love 
and respect. You are cheapening yourself and 
him in the esteem of the men who invite you, 
and of the people who see you in public with 
them. You are acting in a manner unbecom- 
ing to a loyal wife and a self-respecting woman. 
You have no right to have any association with 
other men that has not your husband’s full 
approval. That right you resigned at the altar. 
I am brutally frank, perhaps, but I mean it in 
the truest kindness. I am telling you of the 
way in which the world, and the men who invite 
you, will judge you. 


A Discourtesy on the Part of a Man 


Is it proper for a man to put his arm over the 
back of the seat when driving with a young 
woman? What can I do if he persists in doing 
so? POLLY. 

It is in exceedingly bad taste for a man to 
assume so intimate a posture. You should sa 
plainly, and as though you meant it, though 
courteously: ‘‘Please take your arm away.” If 
he demurs or asks why, say: ‘‘ Because it is 
awfully bad manners, and I do not like it.” A 
man respects a girl who will not permit any 
liberties and has the courage to reprove them— 
and if he does not he is not the right kind of man. 


Calling on the Family of One’s Fiancé 


Kindly tell me whether or not a girl should go 
to the home of her fiancé just after the engage- 
ment has been announced, or should his people 
visit or write to her first? EMMA. 

After a girl is engaged the family of her be- 
trothed should call upon her or write to her, 
expressing their pleasure at welcoming her into 
their family, or, at least, expressing their kindest 
wishes for her happiness. She, however, may be 
the first to visit them, if the mother or sister of 
her fiancé invites her to do so. 


A Confusion of Names 


Will you please tell me if a widow should 
retain her husband’s name as before his death if 
she has a married son bearing the same name as 
his father? Should the wife and also the mother 
of the son bear the same name? It is very con- 
fusing at times. DAUGHTER-IN-LAw. 

By reason of seniority the widow’s card may 
read ‘‘Mrs. Blank” if her late husband was an 
eldest son. This title is a distinction that belongs 
to the wife of the senior member of a family. If 
she may not claim this precedence she may 
agree with her daughter-in-law that the name of 
one shall be written with initials and that of the 
other be written out in full. 


The Photographs of One’s Man Friends 

Kindly tell me if a young woman living at 
home may place a gentleman’s photograph in the 
parlor or living-room, or should she keep the 
pictures of her particular friends in her own 
room? KATHARINE. 

If the young man is a friend of the family his 
picture may be placed in the living-room, but it is 
usual for a girl to keep the photographs of her 
special friends in her room. That of an accepted 
lover, however, is often given place in the parlor 
or general living-room, indicative of the fact that 
its original is acknowledged to be entitled to a 
place as one of the family. 


Deciding the Date for a Call 

When inviting a young man to call who 
decides the date, he or I? De aay 

If you can name a definite time when you are 
always likely to be at home you may mention 
the fact to him, otherwise you must leave it to 
the young man to choose his own time. 


When Other Callers Arrive 


I am often embarrassed when calling upon a 
friend as to how to act when other visitors come. 
Please tell me what I ought to do. ‘ 


If you are calling upon a friend, and other 
visitors enter the room whom you do not know, 
you need not rise until your hostess presents them 
to you, and then only if they are women older 
than you. If the callers are of your own genera- 
tion you need only bow and smile, in recognition 
of the introduction. If the friends of your 
hostess are also friends of your own you 
should make no claim upon their attention until 
after she has greeted them, and then rise and 
shake hands with them. It is more cordial to 
extend your hand when persons are presented 
who are younger than you, or strangers in the 
place where you are a resident, or if you know 
each other by reputation or have friends in 
common. Under ordinary circumstances you 
merely bow and smile. 


Wife’s Mourning for Husband’s Relatives 
How should a wife dress when her husband’s 
near relatives die? (Mrs.) A. B. L. 
At first she should wear mourning of the same 
degree as is worn by her husband, but she may 
lighten it much sooner. Nearly all men dislike 
mourning, and a wife should be governed by her 
husband’s wishes and feelings in the matter. 


friends that she will be at 
home one day in each week or 
two days in the month she asks all to come at 
once on a certain day, when she will have the 
pleasure of seeing them and they will also meet 
each other. The presence of a guest at such a 
reception is accounted a visit, and this disposes 
of the question whether or not an after-call is 
required. The hostess is thereafter in the debt 
of all her visitors. Since to pay so many calls is 
manifestly impracticable the hostess is privileged 
to acquit herself of these obligations at her lei- 
sure and convenience. An evening reception — 
being more in the nature of an entertainment 
—a débutante’s ‘‘coming-out tea,”’ or one given 
to celebrate a wedding anniversary, does impose 
upon each invited guest the courtesy of an after- 
call. The fact of a guest’s not being present only 
makes the obligation the more peremptory. 


Addressing a Stranger Without Introduction 


Is it proper to speak to a young man with 
whom I am daily thrown, in a business college, 
without an introduction? RUTH. 


Not with any social intention, but you may 
ask information, as you might of any stranger. 
The young man should take the initiative, and if 
his manner is courteous and respectful you may 
answer, your manner showing the little shade of 
restraint that should conceal any desire on your 
part for his acquaintance. Girls should remem- 
ber that in the beginning of an acquaintance they 
attract the more if they do not show themselves 
too eager for it. 


Afternoon Tea 


Is it the present fashion to serve tea to all 
visitors ? BRIDE. 

Yes, to those calling between four and six 
o’clock, but earlier or later it is rarely offered 
and it is considerate for a visitor to decline. 


Lunching With Man Friends 


Do young girls in the best society meet their 
man friends during business days and go to large 
hotels to lunch with them? JANE. 

A thousand times no! The only way in which 
such a thing could be done with propriety would 
be to have some married woman accompany the 
girl, who should be of such quiet mien and obvi- 
ous respectability as to protect her from any 
unpleasant criticism. 


The Visiting Daughter-in-Law 


How should a daughter-in-law conduct herself 
while spending the winter with her husband’s 
parents ? MAupD. 

With all the courtesy of a guest and the 
readiness to oblige or help of a daughter of 
the house. She should be tactful, and reticent in 
the matters of giving orders and of claiming 
privileges. 


Calls From a Woman in Mourning 


Should a woman who has recently moved to 
a town return the calls of her neighbors when 
she is in mourning for her husband, or should 
they call again? (Mrs.) M. C. 

All first calls should be recognized by persons 
wearing deep mourning by sending black-edged 
visiting-cards (in envelopes to match) within a 
fortnight of the courtesy received. If the lady 
in question chooses to distinguish those whose 
acquaintance promises special pleasure she may 
write a line or so upon the cards—for instance, 
‘*As my mourning precludes my making general 
calls, and I cannot well return some and ‘not 
others, I can only tell you that your call gave me 
much pleasure, and I hope very much that you 
will be kind enough to come and see me again.” 


The Unwelcome Companion on the Street 


When a young man catches up with a girl on 
the street and she does not care to walk with him 
what can she do? JENNIE L. 

She may make an excuse to enter a car or 
omnibus, or, hesitating before a shop-door, say, 
‘* Excuse me, but I must leave you. I have some 
business to attend to.” 


Asking a Man to Call Another Time 

Please tell me whether, when a young man 
has called several times, it is customary for the 
hostess to ask him each time that he leaves to 
call again, as she would to another girl, or 
whether she should Jet him ask permission to 
call again. Lucy K. 

The permission to call once accorded, the man 
has never to ask a renewal of the favor; neither is 
it necessary for the hostess to press him to call 
again—her expression of pleasure at having seen 
him and the cordiality of his reception are quite 
enough. 


Positions of Men and Women in Driving 


Should the gentleman sit at the right of a lady 
when driving in an open carriage? STYLISH. 

If he holds the reins of course he sits at her 
right. If another drives his place is determined 
by which side of the carriage she enters it. . She 
naturally takes the seat farthest from the entrance, 
leaving the nearer place for her companion, being 
the more accessible. 
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PRODUCTS” must interest you 


if you are interested in 


PURITY, QUALITY & FLAVOR 
ZB i: 


















The purest and 
most deliciously 


flavored Product 


of the 
Cocoa Bean 


5c10c 15c&20c 


World Famed 


CHOCOLATE 


With 3 distinct sections 
separately blended with 
roasted Almonds, Filberts 
and Spanish Peanuts 








10c CAKE CAKES 
y WJZ A Assorted flavors 
er Sars B. é GUM Seal! INS*& 10¢ 
Chewing Gum “ZS PACKAGES 








TO KNOW THAT The most perfect 


’ Luncheon &Children’s 
OG Wafer is 
COCOA , 
is the best in the World means —a. 


to buy a can at your Grocer 
Try it and be Convinced 


Yb. Cans 25c 
also 15¢ & 10c Cans 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED 
TRISCUIT 


10c Packages 





A New Dictionary 
Definition should be 


PURITY 
QUALITY 
FLAVOR 


Sold by All First Class Stores Everywhere 


This Panel FREE 


This beautiful stamped 10-inch Florentine Panel, 
of best 3-ply basswood, with directions for burning 
and coloring, sent FREE, if you will send us 20 
to pay postage and cost of the beautiful Fac-simile 
Water Color head 

For 

















sent with each 
panel as a pat- 
tern. This 
picture fits 
the panel, 
if you 
prefer 
to burn Deco- 
border. 


Our No. 97, $2.40 
Outfit, only . . . 
This splendid outfit is complete for burning on 


SPECIAL $1.60 


wood, plush, leather, etc. Includes Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Double-action Bulb, Alcohol Lamp, 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all i) 
neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or we Ww 
send C. O. D. When cash accompanies order 
include free 25c Complete Instruction Book. 

Write for New Catalog L-60 —FREE 
Contains 122 pages, 2,000 illustrations. Largest Pyroy 
raphy Catalog ever issued. Write for it to-day. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.’ 





£4 


we t Electric 
y Universal 
Percolator\ 





If you own a “ Universal” Coffee Perco- H 
lator, try making coffee in it with our A 


Excel Electric Coffee Heater | 


expressly made to fit this Percolator, No ga 
coal fire, or dangerous alcohol. Attaches to all) 
electric fixture. Heats in a minute; will make 
perfect coffee in 15 minutes. Cost, to operate 
2 4-10 cents per hour. : 
This Heater complete, ready to attach to your Percolator 
sent express prepaid in U.S. A. for $3.50, gv wanteed J 
one year. If you don’t own a ‘* Universal ”’ Percolator, “ 
will sell you the complete outfit for $7.00. Try it thirty das ; 
if not satisfactory, return it express collect. Money refunde 
We have other Electric Heaters for all kinds of househ« 
utensils such as Cereal Cookers, Tea Pots, Chafing Dishe 
Shaving Outfit, Baby Food Warmers, Sealing Wax 
Glue Pots, Sauté Pans, Electric Laundry Irons, etc. 
Our dainty illustrated booklet on Electric Heating Api 
ances, on request. Get it now. 
To the Dealer: We are desirous of placing 
these goods with all reputable dealers. 


Excel Electric Heating Co., 54 Vesey St., New York 
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ae , . sass ao Seiler attrccmtewnerin nan. — . Pe ae : 
\ No. 015 IDEAL Boiler and175ft.of © A No.W-225 IDEAL Boilerand76oft. ANo.3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 6oo0ft.of | A No. 2015 IDEAL Boiler and 150 ft. ANo.3-221IDEAL Boiler and 4ooft.of 
s-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators,cost- 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators,cost- 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing 
} he owner $118, were used to Steam ing the owner $407, were used to ing the owner $295, were used to Hot- ing the owner $110, were used to the owner $240, were used to Hot- 
} eat this cottage. Hot-Water heat this cottage. Water heat this cottage. Steam heat this cottage. Water heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which installation is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 
HE advantages of warming a house by Hot-Water, Low-Pressure IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators placed in homes or 
; Steam, or Vacuum Heating are now too well known to be doubted buildings are permanent investments. They do not rust or wear out — 
by any one. It is only the question of costs that needs argument. need no repairs—and will last as long as the building. If owner be- 
ls If all owners of homes would figure further than first cost, old- comes a landlord, they enable the wo investment to command usu- 
fashioned heating methods would be more rapidly abandoned. It is the ally 10 per cent to 15 per cent increased rental; or owner gets 
fuel costs that count—the con- full money back when property is 
stant expense that continues as sold. Bankers grant larger loans 
D i long as the house shall and more readily on property thus 
stand. ‘The fuel saving of Hot- modernized. 
Water, Steam, or Vacuum Heat- IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
ing will pay 15 per cent to 20 per CAN Radiators are more valuable 
\ cent (many users save as high to the building than the veranda, 
as 50 per cent) annually on the bay window, or any other feature. 
extra investment for the outfit, So, too, the little larger first cost 
and those dividends are per- could be quickly made up by omit- 
petual. Can you invest money ting the useless inner doors, extra 
. better or more safely than in chimneys, mantels, fancy lamps 
this way? that are never lighted, books never 
The saving of but one ton of read, vases which contain no 
coal in a year will equal the inter flowers, etc. 
est upon $100, which covers the IDEAL Boilers are made to fit 
e difference in cost of one of our 3-room cottages to go-room build- 
~ Oe es outfits as compared wit ha hot-air ings or larger. ‘They are made in 
9 old folks in the old home. furnace for a good-sized house. forms to burn hard or soft coal, 
. There are other ‘say ings screenings, lignite, g as house Pee 
ng more important than fuel, but they cannot be so accurately figured in coke, wood, gas, etc. They are well-heated cottage. 
ile dollars. All housewives know how much extra _ house-cleaning old made on the unit or sectional plan, 
fashioned heating methods necessitate, as they bring ashes, soot, and so will pass through cellar door of any building already erected, 
" coal-gases into the living-rooms; also that they soon ruin carpets, and can be made larger or smaller if building is later altered in 
8 wall-paper, and draperies. size. ‘They are made of the finest grade of new iron and are put 
y But the health-saving of our way is most important. A _ house together so they cannot get out of order. ‘They are absolutely safe 
warmed by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN a child can run one. ‘Three or four gal- 


Radiators has no cold corners, no drafts — lons of water added twice a_ season will 
50 just cozy, even warmth in every room and keep the boiler filled. ‘They take up all 
hallway. It is because of their pure, clean, t CA DEAL the heat from the fuel, and deliver it just 
uniform warmth that our outfits are = ex- where needed—without passing up ashes 
R 




















clusively used in all modern hospitals — B or coal-gases to the — living-rooms. Fire 
. which largely owe their existence to unsani- ADIATORS OILERS runs without attention for at least eight 
tary, uneven heating conditions still found hours in coldest weather. We cannot here 
in many homes. So, too, in many cities and in some States the law now explain all—so please ask for free book. 
compels that all newly built schools shall be warmed and ventilated by Outfits are quickly put into OLD buildings—farm or city—in mid- 
| Steam or Hot Water. If your child is thus wisely, sanitarily protected in winter without tearing up, annoying occupants, or disturbing old 
0 school, why not yourself adopt this right way of heating your home, since heating methods until ready to start new. Just the season to get the 
nt, the prices are now so reasonable? IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN services of the most skillful fitters—the finest workmanship! J/rices are 
“ Radiators are put in thousands of buildings each year to replace old- now most favorabk. 
; fashioned heating methods which have been tried and abandoned. Ever Don’t delay, but write, telephone, or call for our catalogue (free), 
heard of any one going back to old-fashioned heating after trying our way? which contains information valuable to every owner and tenant. 
@) 
da. 
\ . eamae an 
| \ No. 152 IDEAL Boiler and 265 ft A No. 1118 JDEAL Boiler and 300 ft A No. 3-25-W IDEAL Boiler and 700 \ No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and ¢ 
A ' 38-in, AMERICAN Radiators, cost- of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators 
i the owner $138, were used to ing the owner $160, were ed to costing the owner $357, were used te costing the owner $220, were used to costing the owner $310, were used to 
4 ; Hot-Water heat this cottage. Hot-Water heat this cottage. Hot-Water heat this cottage. Hiot-Water heat this cottage. Hot-Water heat this cottage. 
- At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
<<: which installation is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 
DEPT. Ar AMERICAN RADIAT 0 RCOMPAN Y CHICAGO 
acs maermmnmnecc tt NS Sareea Tn SSRN OI 
Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Berlin 
rk . 
- Cas cs hs chs hs hs a cs ss eS SS Cee Se ee Soe SO Bee OE 
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Cream of | | 
m 0 | 7 | | 
2 | THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
| 
Corn Soup _ With One Idea: To Make Money 
a 
Corn Fritters HEN the 
month has . 
Corn Chowder phy Victor If 
—as it does so ‘ 
quickly—to the ) with new flower horn 
And many other tasty, toothsome and time for this ‘coay- $31 
- os ee : i . corner” talk of ours 
delicious dishes can be made from Sted mereell wish | 
ing that the pages 
of THE JOURNAL 
could be made of 
India-rubberrather 
! than of paper, that 
I might expand The Girls’ Club column to the 
extent of telling all the news of the Club. ‘‘All,” 
did I say? I mean just a small part, for a 
report of even a quarter of the interestin 
monthly doings of so busy and so large a Club 
would overspread a whole JOURNAL. . 
This explains why I sometimes seem to dis- : 
regard the pleas of members who ask me, half 4 
reproachfully: ‘‘Why do you not tell us ‘more j 
about this, and that, and the other?” Alas, I can i 
no more talk about. everythin = om at once than you } 
| 
Zaten by itself, it’s the best there is— eens eT tee me if I di ; rage Snares Oth , ) 
. 10Wever, ave sO many interesting things ' 
sn when used as the base for other | ¢1) about that I shall talk very fast, and shall ther styles | 
dishes, it gives them a richness and an | begin at once by telling youabout THE JOURNAL'S $10 to $300 ) 
exquisite flavor that cannot be ap- | new plan. | 
) she ny other brand. ‘ a : : 
proached in any A Prize for Winning Prizes 
In Paris Sugar Corn you can get the an it he a Ck 
® F sct cweet | —outside 0 the Girls ub—ever 
true natural flavor of the ; nog te | ebend of cach 2 Ginn on 4 voverd far wie ‘ OW h h ‘ h | th * 
corn in the world—nothing added— | ping a reward? Yet that is what our friends on Y5 thatis the rea Ing 
nothing taken away. T = a. hexe ce agg ong —, new = of 9 ° 
al; i « uae Sa ary Honors. rankly, the idea is purely an oe l] f h 
In no other locality is it possible tO | experiment, intended to bring out the very best you can t té it rom tne 
equal that we grow in the State of Maine. | that is in our Club girls, in the way of steady and l h }9° ‘| 
Weselect the choicest seed and super- | ¢*nest work; and if the response is not satisfac- actua uman VO 1 cc. 
. ‘ f crowth, the harvest tory it may be withdrawn after the three months 
y . . 
vee every sage SC ve, » | of February, March and April. So I would That’s what people say every day, upon hearing the Victor. 
and the packing, all withthe utmost care. | advise each Club member to put her very best, : i ee 
-. st the thought and | ‘{5¥"day-go-to-meetingest” foot forward during And when their amazement is over they further exclaim, I never knew the 
if you cou now wie mougn these three months, in order to have a chance at | [4c¢/oy was like that!’’ 
skill that are devoted to supplement | the four extra prizes in gold which are to go to , Ibe? 
Nature’s best in bringing our Paris Corn | the four members who within that period earn Do you know what the ctor is like! 
to your table, you would an for the greatest number of consecutive You owe it to yourself to hear it. Any Victor dealer will 
: a tee denaihe p p ladly play an iclo si : o hear. 
understand why it is so far I cannot give you details here, but a postal- irs ving Poe y —— pg Salas ggdie: cram 
superior to any other that | card will bring them to you. (And “you” means Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a. 
you can buy. the brand-new Club members, or the would-be Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
CS Pe ee ee members, as well as those already on our lists.) 
fool ag gg rely tells about some | Jcither must these Salary Honors be confounded 
other goed New England products | With the Swastika Club Honors, which, although 
for the table which we make. It will they also are awarded quarterly, are open only 
interest you. We shall be pleased to the girls who have won our dainty diamond 
to send it free on request. Swastika pin. And, right here, I can’t resist 
. quoting a happy letter from a Kentucky girl lik astern 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine | who carried off the first of the Swastika Club AUIS MASTERS VOICE 
7 = Honors, by doing better work in one month 
i ‘ < than any of her fellow-members accomplished 
| inthree. She is one of the married girls, too. To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
3 “De av Girls’ Club: A complete list of new Victor Records for February will be found in the February number of 
‘IT cannot begin to make you understand my sur- Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure's, Century, and March Cosmopolitan. 
prise and joy yesterday to receive your lovely letter 
and the twenty-dollar gold piece. Iam afraid there 66 9 
is some mistake —I don’t just see how I came first ! 2900 PLANS \A New $1 Offer— Keith’s aa 
I could not believe it was a genuine gold piece. I : a SS «for six months P 
never saw any one lose her head so completely. You : . i and a copy of 
are certainly lovely people. You have so encouraged only SD F° in Silver and my new book 
me, I mean to try my best.” 14c for Postage 100 PLANS 
In addition to winning this Honor this girl, of inane ntiee tae eee de eee oe 
during one month, made more than two hundred delay or it will cost you more as material will increase in $400. to $3,000. 
and ten dollars. ' Although not every member | | Bii&e, Sendlorourbooks tyou wish to buildwellandcheaply. If Keith's monthly 
may be able to do so well as she I quote her at pore ln bw 
example to you in the spirit of the bright little Cottages and Bungalows thority on plan 
boy who wished to excite the ambition of his pet A book of 68 designs of | t houses f $300 to $9000 ting a a. Wes en ce 15 a hack aes 
— = i m 7 = 100) ? SIZ) ow cost houses trom o $9 . nes. *- year. iIN@ws-s \ c co . sach issue 
hen. On the beam above her nest he placed an Sent direct for only 25c and 5c postage. . gives several dedapa vs leading architects. 
ostrich egg, with the placard upon it: ‘‘ Keep eee My other books for naeee-yamaens are: sis 
your eye on this, and do your best!” tes ee ee Finale t a: +e 
Our Free Catalogue po eon poled ondg Soe hte pea 
isexactly what every prospective piano pur- Our Delft Pin Fd goer OE ee sg Ay 
chaser should have to become posted on the MAX L.KEITH, 464 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. «uml 
latest advances in piano making. Nomatter HILE I have the mail-bag open let me give ~— ES . 
— you live, or whether you have ever some of the letters from members who are 
seen the rejoicing over their Delft pins. These have a ° 
° certain appropriateness just now, because, in | ; | 
Bush & Lane I 1ano order that this beautiful and unique little brooch ul a unga OW 
may be in the possession of every Club member, 
pedis kad, regan Ae ee anes rene the conditions for obtaining it have been. made Complete plans, specifications, details and 10 
There is nothing in the range of human pear than ever. Of this, too, I can eee eee bill of material of this Bungalow only 
achievement that is left undone to make details here; but the same postal-card which 25c 
these pianos perfect; with exclusive instru- inquires as to the S Salary Honors, the Swastika | reel 
mental features, as well as designs that are pin, or membership in the Club itself, will bring - ——--—— oe 
itemeovered by United Staterpatent: |] | Gpepesayou Here is what « Missouri git! says Deiet Sin Modem Hones, ne wsowe, | a 
ee : of her pin: Ma : T | 
Our catalogueis a gem. Send forit. VW, * , California Bungalows ao eee - page 
. ec ) | 1 
‘ I received the Delft | in, and do not know when at Has 60d | " so tn so book 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. Ihave had more pleasure in receiving a gift. It is y i voneeut saree ame ~ ee ip oo | — of 
Dept. B. Holland, Mich psec hg ll od Sisee sack ous sdwiee some Spanish Mission— in fact every form of con- | ‘ , PEE ve 3un 
— — reatly. Why, ina big city like St. Louis, have I struction. And all of moderate cost. Don’t fail galow, Cottage, and House Plans, giving 
g y. y, Ig city e to get this book. Price only 25c and 5c for postage . / eet : 
- - never seen it before?’ Pie igre I ponte r $1.00 duahias oot size of House, size of Rooms, Heiglits 
: ee end for n Arc ure, $1. r s ili : 
Pianos at Unusual Prices! Why, indeed? Simply for the reason that Pape ee A a omer gcc tn lala of Ceilings, approximate cost, etc. 
The world’s largest music house these charming blue-and-white enameled pins, designs and helpful are V. W. VOORHEES, Arch’t, 400 Eitel Bldg.,'Seattle, Wash. 
with their dainty, silver frames, delicate as frost- @ i. D &So 9 Porter Block, 
, YON & HEAI Y tracings, were imported from the Netherlands averman N, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
especially for members of The Girls’ Club. Established 1882 YOU CAN MAKE IT 
announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing | «pear Girls: PIERCED BRASS 
to the Re-building of their warerooms. “I have received the lovely Delft pin, and am just Bun alows Materials with instructions for making 
; = beautiful t lle shades, 35c each, 
Nearly one thousand fine instruments are | charmed with it. I treasure it, with my Swastika, AN 8¢ foli éoc per pair, Butterfly, Conventional 
ff , more than I can tell you. I have not worked hard ew Portfolio FlowerorGrapedesign. Lamp shade 
offered without reserve until all are sold. to eafn it, either ; the work is such a pleasure. of Modern Designs outfits, Dolphin design, 10or 12 inch 
In this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, ‘* AN ARKANSAS GIRL,”’ { SENT POST-PAID, PRICE 50c diameter, $1; 14 or 16 inch, $1 255 
Lyon wd oney sa Ld ere. rata gel . Also “ Dear Girls’ Club: If you intend to Build a ee ee r xon 
new and second-hand pianos of almost all well-known soy was So gl lad to receive the beautiful Delft pit home or a building of any design, $1. Fern dish, Cherry de- 
> 5 C omg s “ 3 2 By s ,75c. Postage paid. Work tasci- 
me geen pied, Bao, #10, #168, $100, BABE | yam auras and was out on a case when the in Hid ogame 8 ona out _ eS 
an “cur agi a He & Healy portuni reduce their stock came. As I have been in Delft, and have seen pare youa preliminary an. money. Hammeronly additional tool necessary 
at once to facilitate Re- building. : = nee gr pg a = mo A oeail 4 take a = §6 ART BUNGALOW CO. Send for illustrated bookle! 
LYON & HEALY, 11 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO | pin aslongas Ilive. A BROoKLYN GiRt.” | P.0. Box 261, Oakland, Cal. | The Norfolk Specialty Co., Dept. L, Norfolk, Va- ‘ 
Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight costs very little nemenied = 








Some other letters, for which I had hoped to 


we e te 
Peri | 1 W SS have space, must wait over until another month. Our Im roved 
Sororilys This NE 1 3 STEP I can pay quote briefly the ‘married girl” who P in ] S in O O Y >) 
“i RY in ag ieee abhor ony 8c wrote me that she had ‘‘longed for two years to Method of 























| “College Girl” cover. Sent with join,” but did not understand that married mem- 
the “Yankee Kids” 2-Step bers were welcomed; or like the youthful appli- ° : ' 
Melvina W altzes for 2C 20c, . a = cant who wrote frankly: old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with ; 
low prices for introduction only | ss 
and if you give us name of your , Neve wanted to | join seth lub for a long fone, (1 Gri Fl C k tl ll d Fi hes . 
deal Order today. nut have hesitatec ut now I want z dle, an 
ee kor baer co pe only way I can have it is to earn the money, so rippin’ oor rac ] er an inisk es 
|. ses} Dept. C, Battle Creek, Mich. am writing to you. | : . 
I’m so glad she wrote! and I hope that, before | | § Sanitary, inexpensive and == —— =» oe ee gra oe 
ENGRAVED WEDDING long, she also will be glad. Some day I am going simple to apply. We give [@} = 
INVITATIONS FOR to write a special letter to these Hesitators, but : ‘ UKI GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
ityicd iain AE. Bamako om tequest just now I have only time to invite them into the full instructions. in ; Dept. 3 Newark, N.Y 
Fi S ¢ quest, 


= ‘ ‘ a 
Highest quality only. Absolutely correct forms. Club, together with every sort and condition of 


Unrivaled service and faultiess styles of engraving. girl whose desires outrun her income. 
ome ram Stationery, Calling Cards and 


avingr of all kinds for social functions. THE MANAGER OF THE GirRLs’ CLUB 


| 

| 

ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. | | Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
Established 1899 The Bourse, Philadelphia. | PHILADELPHIA 
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BAKED BEANS 


are made more appetiz- 
ing and digestible by 


the use of 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roast Meats, Chops, 
Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit 
and Salad Dress- 
ings are greatly 
improved by 
its use. Try it! 

It adds zest to 
every meal, while at 


the same time it 
aids digestion. 


Refuse Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts. 
New York. 














727 
SEND FOR THIS CATALOGUE 


Containing color plates of interiors and illus- 
trations of over three hundred patterns. 
ead the quaint and interesting story of 


EMBERT§HOLAND py text ARTS©CRAF Ts 


manufactured by Artists and Craftsmen who 
live and work in the proper environment and 
impart an individuality and superiority to every 
Piece which has our trade mark branded into 
thewood. The furniture can be obtained at a 
teasonable price from merchants almost every- 
where. We give address of one in your vicinity. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids (Dept. L) Holland, Michigan 

















BLAC 


Face PowDER 


The Wonderful Beautifier 


Has restored and preserved the com- 
# Plexions of thousands of women. Use 


| Lablache as a protection against cold 
f and wind, the cause of red, 

gf “Ough, chapped skin. 

‘ ha ‘ ee They mas be 

esh, White, Pink or 


‘| Cream). 50c. a box, of druggists or 
WY Mail. Serd 10c. for sample Box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers \ 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 











SAINT VALENTINE’S 
SUNSHINE 
By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


HE other day a question came 
4 up among the members assem- 
bled at general headquarters 

(jj to do the work which is re- 
Aq quired daily of those who‘ hap- 
penin.” It was: ‘‘ What special 
shining shall we do on Saint 
ate Beets) Valentine’s Day, and how and 
where shall we shine?” ‘The new clubs that have 
formed of late—I mean the Junior Clubs and 
Neighborhood Circles especially —will be clamor- 
ing, too, I know, for instruction. By-the-way, 
the report on these circles will be included in the 
May number of THE LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
which contains our annual reports. Meantime, 
each month this column will give new working 
suggestions. 

ebruary is a good month for ideas, which was 
proved by the many answers that came to the 
uestion, ‘‘ What shall we do on Saint Valentine’s 
ay?” Several wanted to do impossible things. 
One suggested sending valentines to all our mem- 
bers. Just think of the stamps it would take 
simply to forward the letters, not counting the 
envelopes and the letter-paper—three hundred 
thousand letters, each calling for a two-cent 
stamp! Naturally, this member’s idea was 
voted down. It is impossible to send so many 
greetings from one place. We might just as well 
expect the light of one candle to brighten the 
whole world; yet, if everybody holds out one 
candle for Saint Valentine the day will be bril- 
liant in its brightness. If each one sends one 
valentine there will be a mighty exchange of 
greetings all over the world. Let us do it. 

The discussion ended by the secretary’s quot- 
ing the words of the poem: ‘‘Shine Where 
You Are.”’ The poet said these words hundreds 
of times to those who never did anything much 
in life, because they spent their time yearning 
for something that was out of their reach. We 
hunted up this poem and adopted it for our 
February motto. Cut it out and put it in your 
pocketbook. 





‘*“SHINE WHERE YOU ARE 
“Don’t waste your time in longing 
For bright, impossible things ; 
Don’t sit supinely yearning 
For the swiftness of angel wings; 
Don’t spurn to be a rushlight 
3ecause you are not a Star; 
But brighten some bit of darkness 
By shining just where you are. 
There is cd of the tiniest candle, 
As well as the garish sun ; 

The humblest deed is ennobled 
When it is worthily done ; 

You may never be called to brighten 
The darkened regions afar ; 

So fill, for the day, your mission 
3y shining just where you are.” 


Round Robin Clubs 


E WILL be one great, grand Round Robin 

Club and pay our dues by ‘“‘shining just 
where we are.”’ I mean by that we will do little 
things if we can’t do big ones; we will send a 
letter, gift, token, greeting, or do some kind act 
that will cheer the life of somebody. We have 
decided to celebrate Saint Valentine’s Day by 
shining just where we are. 

Perhaps you would like to organize a Round 
Robin Club. If you should send out ten greet- 
ings, that will make you a leader. You simply 
agree to repeat the cheer every month. Send me 
your name and the name of your members and I 
will enroll you just the same as I do the Sunshine 
Neighborhood Circles. 

Listen to the report of the Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts, organization, to which I happen 
to belong. Miss Lillian E. Ellis is the president. 
She has on her list thirty members. By postal- 
card she calls them to meet on a certain day with 
one of the Circle. This time it was the dear old 
lady who is the oldest member. These members 
live, many of them, in different States. The 
president calls them “‘robins” and they make 
their rounds, metaphorically speaking, visiting 
each other as arranged by the president. These 
visits are made by letter or gift. Here is the letter 
the hostess wrote to the president the next day: 

‘* ROUND ROBIN’S NEST, 
‘* Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
“My Dear Sunshine Friends: 

‘It was very lovely of you all to call on me this 
month. You brought much brightness into my 
home. Itisindeeda lonely nest now, but the Father 
knows best. It will not be long before I shall be 
with them all, then it will be all sunshine with not a 
shadow of gloom. I wish it might be my privilege 
to meet you all in person, for I can talk much faster 
than [can write. Itrust you are havinga nice, rest- 
ful winter. I know you will scatter sunshine all the 
way. Yours with love, Lc: Ge 


You understand now, don’t you, what a 
Round Robin Club is? The members write a 
letter once a month to the hostess, who is selected 
by the president. The hostess afterward collects 
these letters and sends them to the president, who 
reads them, then mails them to the first member 
of the society, who reads them and in turn mails 
them to the next on the list, each member having 
a full list of the club. In this way each shut-in, 
invalid or member who belongs to the club is 
receiving pretty letters constantly. If the pres- 
ence of the member is demonstrated by a gift 
instead of a letter the report of that is sent on its 
rounds just the same as if a letter had been writ- 
ten. In time the members become thoroughly 
acquainted with each other. 

I am making myself president of this Special 
Valentine Round Robin Club, and I ask you to 
meet with me on Saint Valentine’s Day. You 
can do this by either writing for the name of the 
“Robin” whom I wish you to remember, or you 
can call on me at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, by sending your gift direct; then I will 
reply and tell you about the person it cheered. 
My ‘‘Robin” list is alarmingly long. It goes up 
into the hundreds. Be sure to take part in this 
Valentine celebration, even if you don’t care to 
continue your membership. I hope that many of 
you will decide to form your own Round Robin 
Club of ten or more members. Really, they are 
delightful circles of Sunshine. 

It costs only a cheery letter to join the Round 
Robin Club, so let me have your name as soon 
as possible and I will record it as one willing to 
‘*shine just where you are.” 
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Delicious Breakfasts 
Shot from Guns 


The craze of today in cereals is the food shot from guns. 

There is nothing else like it—nothing even half 
so good. 

By a patented process, the wheat or rice berry is 
puffed to eight times its size. It is made four times as 
porous as bread. 








Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken; the shapes 
are unaltered. You have simply the magnified grain. 





The result is a food that is crisp and inviting —a 
food that melts in the mouth. The most wholesome and 


delicious cereal food in existence. 





Exact Size of Grains After Being Puffed 



















Yo! 


Io 
IGad 











Quaker Puffed 
Rice, 13c 


Quaker Puffed 
Wheat, 10c 














This is the curious process: 

The whole grain is put into sealed steel guns. Then 
those guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 
550 degrees. 





The moisture in the grain turns to steam, in that 
heat, and attains a terrific pressure. 


Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes 





every starch granule into a myriad particles. 
Thus the kernel of grain is expanded eight times. 
Yet it remains an unbroken berry, either of wheat or rice. 


Exploded by Steam 


These foods are the invention of Prof. A. P. Anderson, 
formerly of Columbia University. 








His object was to break the millions of starch gran- 
ules each into myriads of particles. 

That is the object of all cooking. For these particles 
must be separated, else the digestive juices can’t get 
to them. 

Sut other methods scarcely begin to do this. Most 
of the granules remain unaffected. Under this method, 
every starch granule is literally blasted to pieces. The 
digestive juices act instantly. 





Prof. Anderson has created the very ultimate in food 
—the most wholesome cereal food in existence. 

You don’t know what you are missing — you who go 
without these foods. When you once start to use them, 
nothing could get you to stop. Please order one pack- 
age —do it today—just to hear what the children say. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
All the Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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Of course you have silver teaspoons, 
but none of this latest style, rose 
pattern in the fashionable French 
gray finish; old styles were good 
enough in their day, but this beautiful 
silver plated, rose pattern full sized 
spoon is more artistic and decorative and 
quite as useful; closely resembles 
the very latest solid silver designs, and 
is warranted by Wm. Rogers & Son. 











This beautiful spoon is Given | 
and will be sent postpaid to any one | 
who sends us the metal top from a jar | 
of LIEBIG Company's Extract of 
Beef and roc. in stamps to pay expenses. | 
Of course you know that the genuine 


LIEBIG — 


Company’s Extract of Beef 


with the blue signature across 
the label is the most deli- 
cious, wholesome, far-going 
beef extract; a 4% teaspoon- 





best beef tea. 
Having the teaspoon you will then 
want 





This beautiful gift fork 


(to match the spoon), sent fora Liebig 


top and 20c. in stamps. No adver- 
tising on either the spoon or the fork 
—both full size. Address, 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
Dept. M. 


120 Hudson Street, New York. 
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Ask your dealer 


to show you Buster Brown’s 
Guaranteed Stockings 


For Boys and Girls 


They’re made to stand the wear and tear of stren- 
uous play—made to save the Drudgery of Darning. 
Staunchly reinforced where the hard knocks and 
rubs come. Sizes 6 to 10 in either black or tan. 
Give them one fair trial and hereafter you’ll buy 
Buster Brown’s for Father, Mother, Sister and 
Brother, and no other kind. 


Read Our 4 Guarantees 

NEW PAIR for any /_ that wears through in heel or toe 
within 4 months of date of purchase. MONEY BACK if 
the Dye rots the stockings or makes the 
feet tender, or if the Material is not of 
finer weave, better quality andif the finish 
is not silkier, smoother, softer and hand- 
somer than any other 25c. stockings. 


4 Pairs for $1.00 



























Colors — Black or Tan for 
Womenand Children; Black, 
Tan, Navy Blueor Gray forMen 
—in medium orheavy weights, 

Sold by high grade depart- 
ment stores and dealers every- 
where. If your dealer hasn’t them DON’T 
accept inferior sul utes, but send us a 
Dollar Bill avd the dealer’ s name, stating 
whether for Boys, Girls, Men or Womenand 
givingsize(orsize of shoe), weightand color 
desired, and we will send you a box of 4 
pairs by return mail, postpaid. Address 

BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 
430to0440 Sherman Av. ,Chattanooga,Tenn. 


“Stork” Pants 


(Trade Mark Registered 


WATERPROO 


Keep baby’s dresses dry and 
sweet. Button neatly over regulardiaper. 
Made of “ Stork” Sheeting—a rubberless, 
water-proof fabric, light as linen. 
cleansed. 
50c a Pair - iol by dry poods dealer 


ighout the United States 


“Stork” Sheeting 


, by the yard $1.00 and $1.50. “‘Stork”’ 
) Catch-All Bibs, 50c. If your dealer hasn't 
** Stork '’ goods, send to us. 
FREE for your dealer's name Baby Sponge 
, Bag wade of ‘‘ Stork’’ Sheeting as a useful 
i} # sample — also descriptive booklet. Write for 
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q ‘1 > them! THE STORK CO. 
72 Broad 8St., Dept. 1-C, Boston, Mass. 
: (Also Mfrs. of “Stork” Absorbent Diapers) 








PRETTY GiRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


“Liver Spots” 
MvrIEL. This is the 
common name given 
to irregular, brownish 
patches sometimes ob- 
served on the skin. 
The name was given 
from the idea that the 
blemish was due to dis- 
order of the liver. As 
a matter of fact, the 
cause of these spots is 
‘often obscure. Natu- 
rally, if the cause can 
be discovered it should be removed. Many girls 
and women by the excessive use of tea and coffee 
impair the complexion in various ways, this habit 
seeming to encourage the tendency to liver spots. 
Those who have had large experience with these 
cases have observed excellent results from the 
drinking of fresh, pure water. Ten or twelve 
gobletfuls are taken daily: before breakfast, at 
bedtime and between meals, when the stomach 
is practically empty. Bathing and exercise also 
play a rdle in the treatment. 


bs ee 


Now Is the Time to Keep Up General Health 
GENEVIEVE. ‘‘Worms burrow in decayed 
trees” is an old and true saying. Many people 
who fall an easy prey to disease are really not 
healthy. Now is the time to keep up the general 
health by putting the skin, liver and bowels into 
active condition. A severe cold has been well 
likened to a fire: the sooner you fight it the 
better are your chances to overcome it. Culti- 
vate knowledge and practice of the laws of 
hygiene and you need have no fears of the bleak- 
ness of early spring. 
What is Influenza? 

Doris. Influenza or la grippe is an infectious 
and highly contagious disease. Great prostra- 
tion attends it, while the after-effects are often 
very serious. ‘The patient should always be iso- 
lated when possible. 


Water is Often the Carrier of Disease 

OrTiILiiec. Yes, water is often the carrier of 
disease. A frightful epidemic, spread by the use 
of polluted water, took place in London in the 
early fifties. ‘The water from a certain pump 
was so prized for making tea that it was called 
the ‘‘tea-water pump.” When cholera broke out 
in the neighborhood many people moved away, 
but some not so far that they could not send back 
daily for a supply of water. Among this group 
cholera broke out and raged. By this time the 
health officers, suspecting the ‘‘tea-water,’” re- 
moved the handle Koes the Broad Street pump 
and the epidemic ceased. 


Daily Attention to Feet 

Exiva. At night a warm sponge followed by a 
cool rub with brisk friction will aid greatly in 
keeping the feet in good condition. 


Flowers Make Your Surroundings Attractive 


Natpo. During the winter months you must 
expend extra effort to make your surroundings 
attractive. A simple way to accomplish this end 
is to cultivate a few plants. Caring even for one 
fern will add brightness to many an otherwise 
bleak hour. A glass reservoir of goldfish will 
offer endless delight and interest to indoor life. 


Snow Socks 


J.G.F. Excellent socks for tramping through 
snow are those worn by lumbermen. Made of 
heavy wool, and reaching half-way to the knee, 
they shed snow most satisfactorily. 


A Winter Outdoor Club 

PHERNE. ‘There is no better way of enjoying 
your afternoon walk in winter than by organiz- 
ing an outdoor club. You write as if you did not 
realize how many secrets Nature has to reveal, 
even in winter, to one interested in searching them 
out. In a party of young people there are gen- 
erally many tastes. One will know much of 
birds, another of stones, while still another will 
love all things that grow. Just try this little 
scheme and let me hear of your progress. 


External Heat Not Safe for Aching Tooth 

Auice. In case of severe toothache it is always 
risky to apply heat to the face for any length of 
time. For by this means abscesses are sometimes 
caused to break through the cheek, leaving a 
permanent scar. 


Winter Exercise 


CouNTRY GriRL. Count yourself fortunate 
that instead of spending exercise hours in a city 
gymnasium you enjoy the freedom of the wood- 
yard and the ability to chop and saw the wood. 
This exercise makes you breathe deeply, develops 
your muscles, makes all your organs work more 
vigorously, brings color to your cheeks and 
brightens your eyes. If girls who are interested 
in rouge and belladonna would, instead, seek 
the wood-pile the question of cosmetics would 
lose its savor. 


How Birthmarks are Removed 


EFFIE. Electrolysis is often successfully used 
in the treatment of birthmarks or nevi. 


What to Do for Pimples 


Miriam. At bedtime the following lotion may 
be applied to the pimples. After it has dried the 
excess of powder may be dusted off. Camphor, 
five grains; pulverized gum arabic, ten grains; 
precipitated sulphur, one drachm; lime-water, 
one ounce; rose-water, one ounce, 


For Chapped Face and Hands 


M. kK. 'T. Here is the formula of a lotion for 
chapped skin: Compound tincture of benzoin, 
twenty drops; alcohol, four drachms; rose-water, 
one drachm; glycerine, two ounces. After the 
face and hands have been washed with soft, 
warm water and soap and carefully dried this 
lotion may be applied to the chapped parts. 
Plenty of Water Induces Circulation 

HeEsTER. Drink water before breakfast, be- 
fore retiring and between meals. A clogged cir- 
culation is to blame for many headaches, colds 
catarrhs, rheumatic pains and other ills. ; 
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its forbidding, unchangeable front. 
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care must be exercised in making a selection. 
undoubtedly the choice of particular purchasers. 


finish that you specify. 


everywhere. 


BRANCH STORES :—New York, 380-382 Broadway. 





ODAY, practically everybody readily admits the ad- 
vantages of the Globe“Wernicke idea of sectional book-case 
over that of the old style stationary library-cabinet with 


These advantages of utility and convenience are self evident. 
But there are other factors quite as important as these, 
because all makes of sectional book-cases are not select enough for homes where 
the choice of furniture indicates evident refinement and good taste, therefore 


Many thousands of American homes furnish infallible testimony that the 
Globe“Wernicke book-cases with their superior construction and beautiful finish are 


Show any combination described in our book of library designs to any one 
of our 1500 authorized agents and he will duplicate it for you in the style and 


Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. Prices uniform 


Write department A for catalogue containing 25 plans for library interiors. 


The Plobe“Wernicke Co,, CINCINNATI. 


Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 92-94 Federal St. 














You Need a Waffle Iron. 


joint socket permits turning without lifting pans. 











Cutting 
Edges 
Keep 
Sharp 


No 





low as 90c 







Waffles cost little and are easily and 
quickly baked on 
GRISWOLD 


“American” Waffle Irons 


Extra heavy pans insure crisp brown waffles. 









Patent ball 
Specially 
designed base plate catches all drops of batter. Ventilated 
and insulated handles prevent burnt fingers. 
Sold by Dealers in all Sizes and Styles 

Send for our free book “Laying and Serving 
the Table’’— By Miss Janet McKenzie Hill of the 
Boston Cooking School. | 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. COMPANY 
ERIE, PA. 


OME-MAKING the NEWPROFESSION | 


Isa 70-page booklet, FREE. Home-study domestic science | 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and well-paid positions. 
Bulletin on ‘*Household Appliances,’’ 48 pages, 54 illustrations, 10c. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 615 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. | 
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matter 
how much you 
use this chop- 
per, it is a/ways 
sharp because the 
blades constantly sharpen 
themselves as in no other machine. 

This unique feature means uniform 
cutting of any kind of food with perfect 
ease and no after expense whatever. 


SARGENT’S 


Gem Food 


Chopper 


in everyday use works a revelation 
in good things to eat. 
the most tempting dishes are prepared 
withit, utilizing “‘left-overs’’ otherwise 
Always ask for Sargent’s 
Chopper. At your hardware dealer’s. 
SARGENT & CO., 150 Leonard St., Ne 

















together with the finest meats. 
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READY TO SERVE 
AFTER HEATING 





¢ Sart, 


BLue [ABEL Soups 


Are made from the choicest vegetables grown in the famous Genesee Valle 


: Prepared in clean kitchens, by skilled 
and experienced chefs, they retain the flavors that nature gave them 


Made by the makers of Blue Label Ketchup. 
They are for those who want the best. 


20 Kinds 
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MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


=~ Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 





Write Today for our Valuable Booklet Origi- 
nal Menus — illustrated in colors — It answers 
the daily question: ‘‘What for breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner?” Original recipes are given 
for preparing the dishes mentioned. 
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Send 10c for Trial Package 
A Better Way 
to cleanse 
the hair 
without 
washing. 
The daily use 
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Swedish 


Hair Powder 
The Dry Shampoo 
keeps the hair in splendid condition. 


W & B SWEDISH HAIR POW.- 
DER is a sanitary absorbent, re- 
moves dust, grease and excessive 
oil after brushing, and leaves the 
hair soft, clean and fluffy, easy to 
arrange and keep in condition. 
Dust a little W & B SWEDISH HAIR 
POWDER on the hair with a powder puff, 
allow it to remain a few minutes, then 
brush out thoroughly with a stiff brush. 
Sample Size, 10c 
Regular Size, 50c (by mail 60c) and $1.00 
For sale by department stores, 
druggists and hair dressers. If your 
dealer won't supply you send his 
name with |0c and receive a liberal 
trial package and our pamphlet,‘ How 
to Have Handsome Hair.” 
WALDEYER & BETTS 
Dept. L 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Send 10c for Trial Package 


















MY 
Kimo TINGS No 


Are absolutely 
Ti Standard of the World. 


— oven from the famous Chattahoochee 
Valley Cotton, exclusively. Patterns 
designed by European experts; a charm- 
ing profusion of plaids, checks, bou- 
rettes, flaked effects, solid colors, etc. 
Most useful of all fabrics, because suit- 
able for any garment worn by women and 
children, by day or at night. 

Ideal for smart but inexpensive Waists, 
Skirts, House Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, 
Kimonos, Slumber Robes, Children's 

wear, etc. 

Demand the Genuine Kimonos. Refuse 
substitutes. If your dealer hasn't Kimonos, 
he can get them for you. Send us his address 
and we willsend you samples. 


America’s Greatest Mills, 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, er | 











| Allover Embroidered Waist for j 0 


| Exquisite Advanced Model 


| No. 2L 78—Note that the =) 
| back and front of the waist - 
| are exactly alike, made of 
| handsome new design all- 
over embroidery with clus- 
ters of pin tucks forming 
yoke. Collaris pin tucked 
and finished with a valen- 
ciennes lace edge, The 
sleeves are a feature of the 
vaist. They are the new 
long Mousquetaire style, 
ilso of the same beautiful 
allover embroidery and 
lusters of dainty horizon- 
tal tucks and finished with 
latest deep pointed cuffs 
edged with valenciennes 
lace to match collar. Open 
back. Order one of these 
| waists to-day, and if it 
isn't the yreatest waist val- 
ue you have ever seen — 
return it and your money 
will at once be refunded 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure 
This same sheer quality of 
allover embroidered waist 
would retail anywhere for 
oo $1.75 to $2.0 Our , 


ecial price 
= ‘insti $100 


lot lasts . 





Fs we eene a beat 


SE cammment | 


Write to-day tor our new free catalogue of 
advanced Spring styles in Muslin Underwear, 
Waists; Suits, Dresses, Children’s Clothing, etc. 


We Write 
Nave = ESS. to day 
a 1 for Our 


ROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS FREE 


No 
Agents. 








NEW YORK CITY. N. Y. Cages | 





\/ We are mill agents 
Agents ante and carry a full 2 and 
complete line of Wool Dress Goods and Cotton 
fabrics. We want agents in every town in the 
U.S. Liberal proposition. Only workers wanted. 
Credit extended to responsible parties who can 
furnish proper references. 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS CO. 
Dept. 36, 256 Church Street, New York 








CLOTH FROM MILL To You 


a mill prices—no middle profits. 
or Men’s,Women's and Children’s garments. We antici- 
pate styles. Satisfied customers everyWhere. Est, 1862. 
Samples Free. State garment intended, coler desired. 

















Woolens and Worsteds | 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main 8t., Holyoke, Mass, | 





PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Acids in the Mouth 


JupvitH. Acids, a con- 
stant source of danger to 
the teeth, attack and de- 
compose the lime salts. 
When the lime structure 
breaks down we have de- 
cayed teeth. Acids enter 
the mouth in various ways : 
from decomposition of 
food particles lodging 
about the teeth; from acid 
drinks and medicines ; ; 
from abnormal acidity of 
the saliva or nid contents. Absolute clean- 
liness aided by an antacid mouth-wash will do 
away with danger from the first two sources. 
The combined services of physician and dentist 
are required in the latter conditions. 


The Game of Hand Ball 


Ina. For 5 ey heart and lungs try 
the game of hand ball. A room large enough to 
accommodate a court fifteen feet by twenty by 
nine will serve. However, if you have more 
space so much the better. There is slight ex- 
pense connected with the game. If you are 
interested and wish to know more about it let 
me know and | will write you more fully. 


To Relieve Chilblains 


Mary. Great benefit is often derived from 
washing the chilblains with tincture of myrrh 
diluted with water. 


Sun is Necessary to Health 


CrarRissA. ‘Shut the door to the sun, and 
you will open it to the doctor,” is an Italian prov- 
erb well worth considering. Keep a plant in the 
dark for a time, then look at it and draw your 
Own conclusions as to the influence of sunlight 
on vigor and beauty. 


How to Arrange the Bed 


EstHER. Several light-weight blankets are, on 
account of the layers of air between, far warmer 
than one heavy cover. The light blankets are 
also easy to wash. Do not tuck the clothes in at 
the sides. Keepthe bed well away from the wall 
so that ventilation may be good; and put your 
bed in a sunny room. 


Backache Due to Flatfoot 


JANE. That common but oft-misunderstood 
complaint—flatfoot—is believed to be not infre- 
quently the cause of backache. Usually the pain 
is in the small of the back and is increased by 
standing or bending over. 


Cold Feet and Insomnia 


Grace, Your circulation being sluggish it 
behooves you to turn your attention to the stimu- 
lation of it. If you have no wood-pile to culti 
vate try other exercises. The tiptoe 
will help you out of your difficulty. 
ing rub your feet with a coarse brush dipped 
in cold water. Use upward strokes. Be sure 
that your boots are loose enough to allow free 
circulation. 


exercise 
Every morn- 


Care of the Hands in Winter 

FLORENCE. Proper washing and wiping of 
the hands will prevent much redness and rough- 
ness of the skin. Wipe every part thoroughly 
with a soft, absorbent towel. Then rub in some 
of the following lotion: One ounce each of 
glycerine and rose-water; ten drops of tincture 
of benzoin. 


“ Recreative Rails” 


Joan. Admitting that the daily routine of our 
lives is run on parallel rails it is advisable to 
branch out often from the straight track on to 
other lines—seeking mental relaxation in read- 
ing, sleep, the pursuance of some sensible hobby, 
or any other ‘‘recreative rail.”’ 


Starching Turkish Towels 


D. C.S. A JourNAt girl tells how she puts 
Turkish towels into condition for good service. 
After the towels are washed and rinsed they are 
dipped into a weak solution of starch, wrung out 
and hung up todry. Before displaying too much 

enthusiasm in their use, however, be sure that 
your skin is of the qué ality to bear such vigorous 
rubbing. 


Bad Taste in the Mouth 


3ETSY. Bad taste in the mouth is sometimes 
due to Jack of care of the teeth. Too much 
fudge, too little water, and many other things that 


girls are apt to 
accountable 


think altogether trivial, are 
for disagreeable mouths, 


Precautions as to Medicine-Bottles 


Jutra. All bottles containing poisonous 
drugs should be carefully and conspicuously 
labeled ‘‘Poison.’”? These ought to be kept apart 
in a place especially reserved for them—-always 
out of the reach of children. No one who cannot 
read should ever be allowed to pour out medi- 
cine. Before uncorking a bottle always read the 


label. If that is lacking and any doubt exists as 
to the contents of the bottle, throw out the 
liquid. 

Congestion of the Face 


S. A. H. Flushing of the face after meals, 
especially after breakfast, sometimes occurs in 
cases of stomach disorders. ‘The feet and hands 
often become cold. When constipation is pres- 
ent a little magnesia will often relieve the condi- 
tion. Again, a glass of warm vichy-water taken 


half an hour before each meal acts as a Corrective, 


When to Rest 

AILEEN. ‘The only perfect rest is sleep. 
meals, especially after dinner, is an 
time for relieving daily tension. 
That depends upon the person. What will rest 
you might be most trying to your ne sigh bor. 
Change of employment is ne sarly always a rest. 
Open air—yes, even in winter—is the field mar- 
shal of repose. 


After 
excellent 
How to rest? 


NOTE— Questions about health which are of interest 
to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. A correspondent 
wishing am answer by mail should inclose a stamped 
addressed envelope. 
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Williams ‘NX 
* Talcum Powder * 


The box opens instantly with a slight pressure of 
the thumb. No turning and sticking, no sifting 
and waste of the powder, no loss of perfume, as with 
the old, unsatisfactory revolving top. 

X Not only does this convenient and artistic box 
'¥ 86s. appeal to everyone, but far more the great purity of 
4 =~ Williams’ Talc Powder, its almost impalpable fine- 
ness, velvety softness, and its dainty, refined perfume. 
No other will give you such complete satisfaction. 


Two Odors— Violet and Carnation 


a A full size can of either sent on receipt of 25 
cents provided your dealer does not supply you. 


Tue J. B. Witttams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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: Williams 
. Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


There is just one test which would satisfy you for all time 

AN that Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap is the soap that you have 
been looking for all your life. “That test consists in trying 
it for a week or two. The daily use of Williams’ Jersey Cream 

Soap insures soft, smooth hands and face, and a clear, healthy 
condition of the skin. If you are troubled with the roughne SS, 


irritation and chapping so incident to the Winter months try it. 
Very few who have used Jersey Cream Soap fo: toilet and 


: bath ever desire to change for other soaps. 
A Special Offer 
Asan induce 
oap any drugg 


~— 
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invaluable iveling, Camping or at home 
It your a! 
60 cents In 


cakes of 


ment toa thorough trial ofthis 


zist will, for a limited time, give a ryist fails to 


tamps 


supply 
purchaser of four cakes, without extra charge, and we will send the four 
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yme nickeled, hinged-cover yap box by return mail, 


. A, Glastonbury, Conn 
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Send for your 
copy of this 
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HYGIENE 


INFANT FEEDING ano 




























































Most of the 


know how to 


and sickness. 


It contains many 


intimate talks on 


the 
‘Infant Feeding and 


aby’s life. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 
(enough for 
twelve feed- 
ings). Cut 


and keep the Baby well 


little troubles 


and maladies common to 
your little one can be en- 
tirely avoided when you 


guard against 


them from the beginning. 


This book gives you 70 pages of the 
most necessary information about the 
care and treatment of infants in health 


suggestions on the 


care of your baby during Teething 
and Weaning—the care of the eyes, 
mouth, ears and skin—and many other 


how to avoid the 


om a points in the early stages of 


Hygiene” will save 


ou many an hour of anxiety over the 
ealth and welfare of your little one. 


Every mother should have 
a copy of this book. We 
will send it free, to- 
gether with a free 
trial package of 




























| Comfortable, strong 
Sanitary and safe 


The Ideal Crib for 








Holds Baby safely 
| and comfortable, with 
pace snvas table flap 
| for his toys 










B Teaches “ 








Baby 


how te walk 
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a perfect bath tub. 
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EASTERN SALES CO., 10 Wooster Street, N.Y. 


A simple and inexpensive attachment forms 





A comfortable baby 
does not cry. 


Healthful sleep is nec- 
essary to comfort. 


If baby could talk, it 
would plead for something 
clean and comfortable, 
instead of the old unsan- 
itary Crib. 

The Sanitary Crib, Chair 
and Walker is made of 
polished wood with metal 
corners, and has a white 
canvas body that may be 
removed and washed. It 
imitates the mother’s arms 
perfectly and induces 
sound, healthful sleep. 


Turns instantly into a 
Chair so baby may sit up 
without troubling mother. 
As a Walker, it avoids 
creeping and soiled 
clothes; and prevents bow 
legs. It is adjustable in 
height, strong and durable 
and collapses flat for trunk 
or closet. 


— an y w wore $3.00 


Examine it in your own 
and if not satisfied 
refund your 


money instantly. 











CIRCULARS FREE 























Until February 2 
my booklet ** Wh: at Nam 
(regular price 25 cts.) cor 
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Free Handmade goods my 
in plain envelopes. 





























Baby and Chi 


5th I will give 


100,000 combins iti ion names for babies, 
with each order for my 30 long or 12 
short patterns, with directions for making, et 

My beautiful 52 page catalogue 
illustrating clothing from birt 


Write today. 
MRS. ELLA JAMES, 105 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Clothes 


ildren’s 


free 
e For Baby” 
itaining over 


h to 9 years, 
specialty. Sent 
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A Mother Myself 


giving personal care. 







Mrs. Mary Potter 


Everything Baby Wears 


I will send my little book,‘‘Mother’s 


with 2 doz. long and 1 doz. 


short patterns, prepaid, for 25 cts. 


Ask for my FREE CATALOG 


of baby’s complete wardrobe 
ip to six years, beautifully il 
lustrated —dresses, caps, bibs, 
wraps, baskets, toilet articles, 
hose, bootees, shoes, shirts, 
sacques, embroidered flannel- 
ings by the yard and made up. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Write for catalog. 
527 8. Salina Street, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 











THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ 
GUIDE 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Measles 


ITH the exception of 
smallpox measles is 
the most contagious 


of the infectious diseases. 
Children of all ages have 
it, but it is not so com- 
mon in babies under one year of age as it is 
later in childhood. 

Measles is usually contracted by direct — 
sure to a person already having the disease, but 
it is just possible to carry it through clothing 
or other articles, or by a third person. The 

erms of measles do not live very long, as they 
o in the case of scarlet fever. 

A child who has been exposed to a case of 
measles may be expected to come down with it 
at any time from nine to twenty-one days after 
the exposure. It is contagious from the first 
catarrhal symptoms until the child is entirely 
well at the end of two or three weeks; in most 
cases twenty-one days are allowed as the con- 
tagious period of measles. If there are other 
children in the family they must be kept from 
school while measles is in the house, and the 
child having measles must be isolated as closely 
as possible with his mother or nurse. 


an 

N THE average case of measles the symptoms 
are very much like those of a common cold: 
there are feverishness, running nose and eyes, a 
dry cough, and a general feeling of illness, the 
child being cross and out of sorts without know- 
ing just w why or just what he wants. Sometimes 
the temperature runs as high as 103 degrees or 
104 degrees, and there is a slight chill. On the 
second or third day the temperature usually falls 
to normal and the child feels better, though the 
appearance of a cold still persists. Then, as a 
rule, on the fourth day the rash appears and the 

temperature becomes high again. 

The rash is first seen on the face, neck and 
behind the ears; from here it extends over the 
rest of the body and extremities. It remains well 
out for about two days, then begins to fade in 
the order of its appearance. As the rash fades 
the skin begins to peel off in very fine, branlike 
particles, quite different from the larger pieces 
seen in scarlet fever. This takes ten days or less, 
but causes considerable itching of the skin. As 
the eruption fades the child feels much better 
and the fever goes down. ‘There is often some 
diarrhoea with measles, and sometimes a slight 
sore throat. 

The character of the rash is quite distinctive: 
at first it appears as small red spots, but soon 
enlarges into blotches, leaving distinct white 
areas of normal skin between the red blotches. 
It assumes a crescent shape later. Many of 
the blotches or spots run together, making larger 
patches. The face is often a good deal swollen 
while the rash is at its height, and the eyes are 
almost closed at times. 

eet 

HERE is often a peculiar characteristic odor 

about a patient who has measles; if the case is 
a severe one this is especially noticeable. The 
cough is usually quite troublesome. The tongue 
is thickly coated and the breath is foul. The 
urine is usually highly-colored and may be scanty. 
The eyes are inflamed and watery, or they may 
even ‘a a discharge of pus if they have not 
been properly shielded. 

Little red spots with a bluish-white dot in the 
centre may sometimes be seen in the mouth even 
before the rash appears. These are called 
‘“‘Koplik’s spots,” after the physician who dis- 
covered them. 

A child with measles must be put to bed and 
kept there, away from all other children. It 
is safer to kee p him in bed for fully two weeks, 
but in mild cases with no complications he may 
get up and sit in a chair after the tenth day. 
While the fever lasts the diet must consist of 
diluted milk and broths; then milk-toast, and 
cereals may be added with a gradual return to 
the usual food. 

The room should be slightly darkened as 
long as the child shows any weakness of the 
eyes, and he should be kept moderately warm 
but not overloaded with bed-clothing. A dose 
of castor-oil may be given if the movements are 
loose, or magnesia if they are constipated. If 
there is very high fever with great re stlessness or 
delirium, tepid sponge-baths with alcohol in the 
water should be used, and an ice-cap kept on the 
child’s head. 

The mouth and teeth should be kept very clean 
with a mild antiseptic mouth-wash. Inhalations 
of steam from a croup-kettle often greatly relieve 
the troublesome cough, and are better than drugs. 
Plenty of cool water should be given. Boric 
acid should be used for an eye-wash, some of 
this being dropped into the eyes several times a 
day, and the lids kept very clean. 

Great care must be taken to keep the child 
out of drafts, but the room must be well venti- 
lated. When the child is allowed out of bed he 
must not sit on the drafty floor. A rubbing of 
the entire body with cocoa-butter each day after a 
warm sponge-bath relieves the itching of the skin. 


er 


RONCHITIS, broncho- pneumonia, laryn- 
gitis, phe uryngitis, earache or abscess in the 
ears, diz urrhoea, and severe inflammation of the 
eyes with a discharge of pus are the most fre- 
quent complications, If the fever is very high 
there may be symptoms of brain trouble or even 
a convulsion. 

At the end of the disease the child should be 
bathed carefully in a bichloride solution (1-5000), 
hair and all, then bathed in a soap-and- water 
bath, w rapped i in a clean blanket and dressed in 
fresh c lothing. The room in which the child has 
been ill must be thoroughly fumigated by a com- 
petent person, 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 


Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she 
will give any advice or answer any questions about the 
mothers themselves, but not about children. All such 
letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. 











be carried away. 


pore. 
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nicety. Ideal for bathing children. 


systems will 
plunge or shower. 


Outfit No. | 


Brush 5% in. long, 244 in. wide, 
with 595 hollow teeth, nickel- 

plated extension handle, 5 feet 
fine rubber tubing, single fau- 


cet connection, neatly $3. 00 


boxed. Price 


has no bristles, 
parently similar device Insist on the 
distinctive and superior in every feature. 
wherever bath appliances are sold. 


If your dealer does not have the 
brush take no other, but order direct. 
with remittance 
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Sie ERE are 3500 pores to every square inch of surface on your body. 
of these millions of skin glands! 

to remove every f<<-eign particle from these ducts! 
part of the entire respiratory system. 
skin glands remove certain impurities from the blood, 
No sponge or wash cloth cleanses thoroughly — completely 
and unquestionably thoroughly. 


Knickerbocker Spraybrush 


FOR BATH, SHAMPOO AND MASSAGE 


A revelation of cleansing efficiency, it 
makes every bath a recurrent delight, 
but it is more than a luxury—it is a 
hygienic necessity, insuring immaculate 
cleanliness in every pore of the body. 
It is made of the 4 

Para rubber, with flexible back —non- 
corrosiv ethroughout. 
sign,construction, utilityand durability. 


A Myriad of Tiny Fountains 


Through hundreds of tiny tubes of vel- 
vety rubber, a myriad of water jets, 
penetrate, 
away the dirt or waste matter of every 
Pliable to 
face and figure. 
hand 
and more effective than any other bath 
appliance. 


—Just slip 
For the Bath Incomparable =5)2° 33.2 
over the combination faucet and you can reg- 
ulate the force and temperature of water toa 


For the Cold Bath Invigorating 53,2° 2°; 


energizing effects longed for by those whose 
not stand the shock of cold 


Brush 4% in. long 
with 351 hollow teeth, exten- 
sion handle, 5 feet fine white 
rubber tubing, one single fau- 


cet connection, ne _— 
Price . ° $2.00 


boxed. 


. M4 The Knickerbocker is unlike 
Special Caution any other bath appliance. It 
and must not be confused with any ap- 
Knickerbocker 
or you will be disappointed, for the Knickerbocker is 
For sale 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Five Days’ Trial. 
Knickerbocker Spray- 
Mail the coupon 
and we will send you the Spraybrush 


Think 
Think what it means to health and beauty 
The skin glands act asa 
They cannot breathe when clogged. ‘The 
These impurities must 


nest grade pure 


It is perfect inde- 


cleanse and instantly carry 
every contour of 
It constitutes a mini- 
shower-bath, pleasanter 





For the Shampoo Delightful 5," “2c: 


eggs to keep the hair luxuriant and fine, 
and affords an easy method of cleansing the 
scalp afterward. 


—Its soft rubber teeth 
For Massaging <;, closely simulate the finger 
tips and in all forms of massaging it is effect- 


ive and convenient for promoting bodily 
health, vigor and beauty. 


Supplied in Complete Outfits in Three Styles 


Outfit No. 3 


, 23g in. wide, 


Outfit No. 5 
Round brush, 3% inches in 
diameter, with 225 hollow 
teeth, 5 feet fine white 
rubber tubing, one single 


faucet connection, $1 25 
e 


neatly boxed. Price, 


Siphon niiinints, for country homes having no bath rooms, price 75c, including all attachments 


; THE PROGRESS COMPANY, Mfg. Dept. 
720 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :—I enclose herewith $ 
Knickerbocker Spraybrush Outfit No. 
you will please send me at once, carriage prepaid It 
is understood that if I find the Spraybrush unsatisfac- 
: tory after five days’ trial, I may return it and 
: my money will be refunded. 


fora 
which 





to you, 


———— eee 
The Progress Company, Mfg. Dept. | A“""* 
720 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. i as 





A Good Oil Can 


filled with that famous 3-in-One oil 











and is solely to introduce 
alone is worth roc. If polishing 
for fageny rust on any metal 
anism AQ 
anis m, | 
cleaning piece of paper and mail to 
a4 2 By return you get the can 
and Baby Carriages 
spines. Baby is protected by 
carriage. Mothersshouldlearn 
on the care of children. 
Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory, Philadelphia 


























ECAUSE the nipple ne we and ~— 
so much like mother’s breast that he will go 
from one to the other without noticing the dif- 
ference. Weaning is a simple process with the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The oe nursing ve 
without a neck or angle ; needs no funnel to fill 
or brush to clean the interior, which is wiped 
out like a tumbler. The rubber breast is yielding, 
yet not collapsible: made in one solid piece with- 
out cracks or seams ; can be turned inside out to 
clean thoroughly. The Hygeia Nursing Bottle is 
used and endorsed by every children’s hospital in 
the country. Your doctor will tell youthe Hygeia 
is the perfect, ideal, sanitary nursing bottle. 
Most druggists sell the Hygeia Bottle. If yours 
loesn't, send us his name and 38c. in stamps ©¢!! forF ood 
and we will send you the bottle by mail post-paid. Address, 
HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept.2, Buffalo, N.Y. 














“HINTS TO MOTHERS” 


and 40 Latest Baby Dress Patterns, 
long and short, with directions for 
making and materials, all for 25c. 

) eg today and receive coupon v alued | at 
goods free. 22 Piece Infant’s Outfit 


Patterns pretty, shapely and ample 
MRS. A. E. DESNO, E. atlas N. a 





, ae tory. Illustrated 52 page ontalegue 
showing clothing from birth to 9 ye i] 
described with prices. “Motherhood” 3 

‘Nurses’ Hints to Mothers’’ ali sent fr 
plain envelope. Answer this advertise 




















foronly toc. This special offer cov- 
3-in-One to new people. 
you have never furniture, 
surface, do it now. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
LI Full of 3-in-One 
No more discomfort to back and 
the Bloch construction—the 
why it is recommended by 
Ask for the new Bloch Folding Go-Cartand 
FOR BABYS SAKE | 


ers a limited number of cans 1o¢ 

The can or the oil a and 
tried 3-in- ‘One f preventing 
Wrap a dime in a 
41 Broadway New York City 

Bloch Go-Carts 

limbs—no more danger to little 

one scientific go-cart or baby 

leading Physicians and writers 

insist on the Bloch label. Write for booklet. 
y READ THIS 






Paper Dolls Free 


Something entirely 










new. Delight 

of every > . , 
child. Sent Prevent bowed legs and weak 
free upon backs. Teach the babe to walk. 
request. , Prevent dangerous falls 

Jump- » Glascock Baby Walker 
ets— The Baby Gymnasium 
Racers exercises and develops the limbs with 


perfectsupportat the most critical time 
of a child's physical development. 
Keeps baby out ofdraughts,dirtand § 
mischief. Cannot upset. Relieves Ff 
the mother of care and anxiety. 
Sold at your dealer's or direct 
from factory. Thirty days’ trial. 
Write to-day forfree catalogue and 
our interesting booklet, ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century Baby ’’—invaluable to mothers. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 


Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “ Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and ‘Turkeys,’’ 10c.; 
Poultry Paper, 1 yeur, 10c. Catalog Free. 
ROYAL POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 230 Des Moines, Iowa 











































in cut. Money refunded if not satis 
LACES and EMBROIDERIES 


Mill Ends of Lace and Insertions, cotton and torchon, 34 to 3 
wide, lengths 1 to 4 yds., in packag zes of 10 to 12 y« as. By m ail 
The embroideries are 1 to 3 in. wide, 1 to 4 yds. lor 8 to 

in package. By mail 40 Stamps taken. Satisfaction gu 


CHICAGO LACE CO., 51 River Street, tiene t Ml 


18 Years corer Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns a 
for long, or 10 for short cloth 
for material, et opy of ‘Nurses’ Hints t 
Mothers, also True Motherhood, ani M 
Catalogue illustrating articles and clot 
from Birth to 9 years, with prices and f 
scriptions sent postpaid for 25 cents. Mailed 
in plain envelope. Hand made go 
specialty. Money refunded without quez 
tion if you are not satisfied. Coupon value 
at 25c in goods free to ali who reply. 
MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, N. J 


and t1~zN SAMPLES FREE 


AND LINEN 
Relyea White lawns, Long Cloth, Lingerie Chiffon, Dimit 
1_inen, Colored Rep Cloth and Linen Suitings are the correct fa 
rics for Spring dresses and underwear. Send us your address! 
and we will nail you Relyea Samples. We save you money and pr¢ 
pay expresson all orders in the U.S. Money gladly refunded if go 


are not Satisfactory. RELYEA & CO., 84 Chambers St., New York 


BABY OUTFITTERS 


A complete line of dainty things for 
your baby, from birth to three years old. 
Strictly hand-made garments, of finest materials, 
our specialty. Send for latest catalog. 


THE OUTFIT CO., Yonkers, New York 
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—The Ficks— 


Premium Line 
Your Baby 


is entitled to plenty 
ofroomand comfort 
and will get both in 
any ofour 26ostyles. 
Collapsible, Wood 
or Reed Go-Carts, 
or Baby Carriages. 
With Parasol, Hood 
or Leather Tops. 
English Baby Car- 
riages and Car- 
rettes in All New 
High-Class Shapes 
and Finishes from 
$1.50 to $40.00. 

Buy a Ficks ve- 
hicle. /zs¢ston your 
dealer showing 
you the Ficks line. 
Do not allow sub- 
stitution. 

Every mother 
should send for our 
Illustrated Art Cat- 
alog and get a _/fac- 
tory variety to 
choose from. We 
want your order for 
prompt delivery. 








National Carriage 
& Reed Co. 
Dept. 21, Cincinnati, O. 


TO DEALERS—Our Adver- 
tising will create a demand for 
our Go-Carts. Customers will 
ask for them. If you have no 
stock you cannot make the sale. 











—FREE ON REQUEST—, 


A handsome instructive little publication for 1909, fully 


illustrated. Tells how to feed and care for babies and chil- 
Po n; how to treat irritated skin; how to bathe an infant, 
oper teniperature, etc. Tells how to make clothing for 


bies and children. ‘Tells all about the new and dainty fabric 


Huff-o-down 


Flannels 








iA 
varmest, softest and most healthful material for babies, 
ren and mothers, will not irritate the most delicate 
cae 0-Down Flannels are manufactured and sold 
5 y by us. They cannot be obtained elsewhere. The 
“Platt. O-Down”’ appears on every half yard. Send 
stamps for large, handsome illustrated catalog of bar- 


ns for 1909 and box of samples of Fluff-O-Down and 











materials, showing latest designs, ete 





te to-day for Baby Booklet. Free upon request. 
The Elder & Johnston Co., Dept. A, Dayton, O..__ 








ae 
Style for the Baby 


5, Style, comfort, quality, and prices that will 
eyou, Free Catalogue No. 22 shows 
nusual concepti ons in English Peran 

» reclin ng, fol ing, and ble 








baske e 


The ~ amson Brothers i. Est. 1885, Toledo, ‘Oh: ° 


Nienly Lams 
TRADI MARK 


SANITARY WATERPROOF 
Mothers will appreciate these new 























over the reg r 
Baby’s Health and Mother's ten 
Can be WASHED and ironed and kept 
white, sweet and clean. 

, small, medium, large; price 50c 
Recommended b : st 
We also make the Kienly 
Carriage and Crib Pad 


tory Ofer: Kienly Pili 50c. 
cal oi Alenby Bil” 25. 


not su ae 


os ‘some Kenly Gat 50c. 


adidce: on recei ~ 
5 pt of $1. 00, postpai for Bay. 
together th one pair of miniature | Ment Pants ¥%, 











Paris Sem’ York Juvenile House, 55 West 16th Street, So York | 





THE bi MOTHERS’ 
YUIDE 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York. 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


Fresh Air at Night 


It is so bitterly cold here 
in winter and our house is so 
badly built that I have not 
been in the habit of leaving 
the windows open in our 
: bedroom at night. I have a 
six-months-old baby who has to be nursed twice 
during the night, and I fear neither Baby nor 
I could stand the cold if the windows were 
open. For people living in a steam-heated 
apartment the fresh-air idea may be all right, 
but how about those of us who do not? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

If you feel that you cannot stand an open 
window have a window- board made and use 
that. Even in your climate I think you would be 
better if you had the window down from the top 
at least a few inches. Make a screen out of a 
large clotheshorse and place it around the bed 
so the air does not blow directly on you or the 
baby. Put a flannel nightdress on the child and 
a flannel sacque over it if necessary, then plenty 
of warm, light covering and a hot-water bag at 
the feet, and I do not think you will find the 
baby harmed by fresh air, however cold. He 
should not be nursed at night after ten o’clock and 
while he is taking this last feeding you can throw 
a heavy shawl around you both. Do not be 
afraid of fresh air even if you do not live in a 
steam-heated flat. 





Diet of the Teething Baby 


My baby boy, eighteen months old, is cutting 
his stomach teeth and cannot keep a particle of 
food on his stomach. It seems so weak. Iam 
much worried for fear he will get thin. Please 
give me some advice. Mrs. B. C. 


I wish you had told me about the baby’s 
bowels—I could then have helped you more. 
He must have a free action every day; con- 
stipation at such a period often causes vomiting. 
Try giving the baby two ounces of vichy water 
half an hour before his breakfast each morn- 
ing. Try kumyss, whey, mutton and chicken 
broths which have first had all fat removed. 
Any of these things will be more likely to remain 
down than milk. Sometimes a little zwieback 
will be retained better than a fluid. If the bowels 
are in the least constipated he must have some 
magnesia or other laxative before you can hope 
to stop the vomiting. 


The Child of Fifteen Months Must be Weaned 


My little daughter is fifteen months old and 
I am still nursing her, but I also give an un- 
cooked cereal—that is, one I do not have to cook 

and a few other things. She seems well, but 
is not at all fat. Please tell me what to give her 
that will make her fatter. Mrs. E. V. H. 


Wean the child from the breast at once; she 
is getting no proper nourishment from you now. 
Give her cow’ milk , well-cooked cereals, broths, 
coddled eggs, zwieback and simple milk pud 
dings and cook« d fruit. J am mailing you a diet 
list with a menu for each day in the week and 
hours for feeding. Follow it closely. 


What to Do for a Child’s Corns 

My little four-year-old girl has a corn on her 
small toe. Can you suggest a cure or tell me 
what to do? Mrs. E. J. 5. 

There must be something wrong with the 
child’s stockings or shoes, as corns come from 
pressure or rubbing. See that her stockings fit 
well and have no wrinkles and that her shoes are 
a perfect fit. They should be broad enough not 
to cramp the feet in any place. Paint the corn 
with salicylated collodion until the hard part 
comes off, and put a little cotton over it to prevent 
its being rubbed while it is sore. 


Re2ulating the Young Baby’s Bowels 


My little girl, nine months old, has a movement 
of her bowels every night during her sleep. I 
change her as soon as she wakes in the morning, 
but her skin is very much irritated. Please tell 
me what to do. A YouNG MOTHER. 

Train the baby at once to use a small chamber. 
This should have been done long ago. Place her 
on her chair every morning right after a meal, 
and if the bowels do not move by themselves use 
a soap stick to teach her what is intended, until 
she has formed the habit. If she usually has two 
movements in twenty-four hours do this again at 
night before she goes to sleep, and I think you 
will have no further trouble. Wash the irritated 
skin with olive oil in place of water; if you will 
send me a tamped elf-addressed envelope I 
will tell you of a salve to use 


Catching Cold in an Over-Warm House 

My little two-year-old girl catches many colds 
in winter. We live in the suburbs and keep our 
house plenty warm enough by means of a furnace 
and also open fire s. What do you think causes 
so many colds: ae 

I fear you be the house too warm and thus 
the little girl catches cold whenever she feels the 
least draft or wind. Hang a thermometer in 
each room when the child is in it, at about the 





level of her head when she runs about, and reg 

late the temperature of the room by ope ning the 
indow from the top or using window-board 

ae hould keep the rooms as n¢ irly as possibile 


at a temperature of 65 degree 


The Child Who Sleeps With Mouth Open 

I have read that a child should not sleep with 
his mouth open, and as my little boy did so I 
took him to our physicia! nals comment was, 

‘Why do you sleep with youre shut?” Please 

:dvise me what to do, as I feel ure it is wrong 
i him to sleep so. He is six years old. 

Mrs. E. N. A. 

When a child habitually sleeps with his mouth 
open there is, as a rule, something wrong with 
the air passages. Adenoids or enlarged tonsil 
are many times present and should be removed 
by an experienced doctor. 

NOTE—Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers about their children. When 
an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed enve- 
lope must be inclosed. 
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Insures healthful 
and delicious food for 


every home—every day: 


The only Baking 
owder made from 


Royal Grape 
Cream of lartar 


Royal safeguards 
your food against 
Alum or Phosphate 
of Lime— injurious 
substances used 
in the making 

of so-called 
cheap baking 
powders. 
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The Healthy Soap 
For Toilet ana Bath 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 
and bath and enjoy the security it 
gives because of its hygienic and 
beneficial qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infec- 
tion as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP is the house- 
hold germ destroyer, the recognized 
health soap of the home. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 


Ask your Grocer. 5c a Cake. 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 































































With a. Supporters 
Attached. 


H& W 


“ SHEATHLYNE” 
Corset Waists 


A new idea in corset- 
ing. The buttoned front 

and — boning give 

the aistless, hipless 

tig siadaaaghodhs thee 
present fashion. At 
corset department, all 
stores, or sent prepaid 
upon voces of price. 
Sizes 19-30, 


Medium Grade, $1.00 
Best Grade, $1.50 





(REGISTERED) 


THE WAIST 







“TI $9 Grand 
& \X/ Prize 
Leu 
Soft and pliable, with 1904 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 


fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in proper 
position, bringing physical 
and mental comfort. It is a 
boon to the expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK. N. J. 





“Tt comes in SECTIONS, not in pieces.” 





ae $1875 Direct from Factory to you. 
0. 


—— Size 79x30 ins., complete with cushions. 


Quartered Oak Davenport, $42 


Don’t pay profits to dealers and middlemen — it 
only adds to the cost, not the Value of furniture. Buy 
“Come-packt ” Sectional F urniture, direct from our 
factory, and pay but one profit. Every Dollar brings you a dollar's 


h of Actual Furniture 
ts, 
COME-PACKT | : 


Dealers’ 
Price, 


Value, Write Now for catalog. 
serena pay MFG. CO. 


dwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





the OXYGEN Tooth Pwd 


Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise its use. 
AM Druggists, 25 Cents 
A’ Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 


receipt of Five Cents. 
"| McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. New York: 


” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) | 
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not very hopeful, for I’ve known the beach in this 
part of the country to run for thirty or forty miles 
absolutely deserte -d—and unless you know exactly 
where to turn off you don’t get anywhere. I he 
other scheme is to paddle back through the 
swamp. Fortunate ‘ly Maigne explained to Jimmy 
es his house by a diagram that he drew on 
the back of the photograph, which shows in a 
general way “ott to get through. That would 
mean that we would have to build a canoe, 
our boat is only a tub.” 

‘That would take you a month?” quer‘ed 
ti. Montgomery. 

‘*T could do it in a few days,” he replied. 

**Oh, I say,” cried Jimmy, suddenly jumping 
up, ‘Thorne has a couple of carrier pigeons 
aboard. Y saw him put them in the forepeak. 
He was going to send a message to Lucy.” 

Tanner drew a sigh of relief. ‘*Well, let’s 
send them off immediately—before we forget,” 
he exclaimed, rising and going to the door. 

Miss Page clapped her hands. ‘* Maybe we'll 
be back for the Saturday night hop,” she cried. 

He looked at her with a queer expression. 
“*Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘they will think of that as | 
soon as they get the message.” | 

om | 

They went away with the boat and a dipper, 
and returned with provisions, the pigeons and 
four suitcases. ‘The “‘ Kestrel’? would not move, 
after three hours’ work in the mud and water. 

‘Two messages were written, saying where 
they were and that they had provisions enough to 
last a wee +k, which were wrapped one on each | 
pigeon’s leg and sewed tight. The birds rose 
high in the air, circled about for a moment and 
then shot off to the south. 

‘We will start on a canoe tomorrow,” 
engineer. 

‘‘And supper now?” suggested Mrs. 
gomery. 

When the moon rose high and bright over the 
treetops everything was quiet save for the inces- 
sant hum of the crickets. Miss Page stood in the 
moonlight at the end of the porch. 

‘*Mr. Tanner,” she said, ‘‘is this the perfect | 
isolation you longed for?” 
He came out of the shadow of the porch where 
he had been sitting with Jimmy. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘somewhat. Though I hadn’t expected 

to realize it in just this way.” 

“*You wanted to be all alone,” she suggested, 
stooping to pick up a little red flower some one 
had dropped on the porch. 

He looked into her eyes as she glanced up 
casually from the operation of pinning the flower 
on her dress. ‘‘Il’m not at all dissatisfied,” he 
said gravely. 

She laughed in her conversational way. 
know, I think you’re f 
cried daringly. 

HIe stood aghast. No one had ever talked to 
him in that way before. But he could not sup- 
press the feeling, after the first shock of it, that he 
liked that sort of talk. He would have made her 


as 


said the 


Mont- 


“You 


very much of a flirt,’’ she 








An 
Edison 
Message 
to 
Women 











OME ties are held together by love, light and good cheer, 

and the closer those ties are drawn the greater the degree of 

happiness. If you have a family, a certain amount of healthy, harm- 

less amusement must be considered, if only to cement home ties and 
make them stronger. 


“Ofe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


makes its appeal to the whole family because it delights the young- 
sters, and furnishes the older children with the current popular 
songs, the best band and orchestra music, as well as the humor of 
the best fun makers. Always in reserve, is pleasure for the ‘‘grown- 


ups’? and grandmothers—the old ballads, folk songs and sacred 
music. The Edison Phonograph is perfectly easy to operate and 


does not get out of order. 


An Edison Book for Women — Free 


We have prepared a book,—‘“* The Edison Phono- 
graph and the Home,”’ especially written for women, 
and illustrated by such well-known American artists as 
J. J. Gould, James Montgomery Flagg, Guernsey Moore, 
Rose Cecil O’ Neill, John Sheridan, etc. 

Send for it. We think it will induce you to provide 
this pleasure for your home. 





O, Ediron. 





say more, but just then Mrs. Montgomery called | 
him, and, bowed down by the weight of his | 
responsibilities, he left her for a moment. Jimmy 
was standing by the door. E 
‘*T had just got that far, too,” 
casually, as the other passed. 
Tanner looked puzzled, but said nothing. 


wr 


When he returned she wa 
figure in white down toward the beach and a 
darker one beside it. Her modulated laugh 
sounded rather cs ig eran A then. 

‘*Look,”? said Mrs. Montgomery, 

“*T see,” he replied. 

She turned her back to have her long apron 
unbuttoned, and dropped comfortably on the 
down quilts they had spread on the porch floor. 

‘*When a person gets to be as old as I am,” she 
observed, ‘‘she invariably match- 
maker.” 

He thought that theorem over for a minute | 
and then said, ‘‘ Yes.” | 
‘* Just at present my mate hmaking te so ncy is | 

| 
| 


Jimmy mentioned 


s gone. He sawa 


beside him. 


becomes a 


down there.” She pointed toward the beach. 

He did not seem to be interested. 

‘*Don’t you think they go well together?” 

**T don’t know,” he said, at a loss. 

‘*She’s so exquisite.” 

“*Ves,”’ said he. 

‘*And Jimmy’s a perfect dear.” 

He let that go by. 

‘*This chance is the chance of their lives, you 
know. Being thrown here together,” she ex- 
plained, ‘* where he has an absolutely clear field.” 

Tanner glanced up resentfully. ‘‘Absolutely,” 
he replied, however. : 

“I’m counting,” 
‘fon propinquity.” | 

He was silent for a moment. “When a person | 
begins to count on propinquity,” he said, ‘‘it’s as 
good as settled.’ 

She raised her eyebrows quizzically. ‘‘How 
do you know?” she asked. 





continued the little woman, 


He smiled at her. ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t,” he 
said. ‘‘It’s only folk-lore to me.” 

But the discussion of the case of Jimmy and 
Miss Page was discontinued for the moment by 
the arrival of the principals themselves. 

Later, when Jimmy and Tanner were out 
together on the front porch, Jimmy said, as he 
started in to bed: ‘‘’Tell me, old chap, when she 
says to you ‘I am sure we shall get on famously 
together.’ I’m that far.” 

The other sat out there a long while before he, 
too, followed. And when he did he picked up a 
woman’s handkerchief by the steps. His first 
instinct was to put it on the table in the living- 
room. But, instead, he thrust it into his pocket. 

VI 

Ee work on the canoe began the next day. 

Tanner found a pile of strips of wood that had 
evidently been left over when the house 
built. ‘These did wonderfully well for the keel 
and ribs. The canvas he knew he could get from 
the sloop, where there was the remnant of an old 
topsail. He found that he would simply have to 
stretch it over the ribs, as it would be impossible 
to get enough wood to back it up all over. 

‘Tanner’s energy knew no bounds. When there 
was something to be done he was the sort of man 
who surrendered his whole being to it. When 
Jimmy was tired out and slept on the porch 
‘Tanner would take those moments to work 
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NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 73 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 















Lustre the greatest, Labor the least. 


ELECTRO ! 
SILICON 


Cleans and polishes Silverware as 
nothing else can. 


be had for the asking 
ur address for FREE ‘SAMPLE, 


in stanins for full-sized box, postpaid. H 


The Electro Silicon Co. 30 Cliff St., New York. & | 





The proof may 
Simply send ye 
or 15 cts 


Trade Mark 
FREE SAMPLE. Write Dept. B. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
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vou Laces? 





We will save you money 
We sell every kind of lace 
for every possible pur- 
pose. Edgings and inser- 
tions to match. Latest 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3. 


See ee Beautiful and attract 























1 . - ive patterns. Made 
designs in great variety. ~~ and Prices | jy, all colors Easily 
‘ a x6 tt $3 50 | kept clean and wa 
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IMPORTERS LACE CO.,Box29 designs free. We guar- : . a : = one an -y + sede 
Metropolitan Bldg., N.Y. antee satisfaction. % refunded if not 
~~ satisfactory. 











Don’t Throw It Away y Does Your’Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 





New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 930 Bourse Building, Phila. | 
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uss MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in 
brass, copper, graniteware, 














all utensils —tin, 
hot water bags, 






Catalog N Every, wor 





etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one is the most interesting b¢ 
can use them; fit any surface; two million in ever issued for free d 
use. Send for sample package 10c. Complete pages of latest designs 


Lazy Daisy, Repous 
mation Cord 
id 


pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 200, Amsterdam, N.Y. 











Cheaper than wood, 
= combining strength and 

art. Forlawns,churches, 
- cemeteries Send for 
m Free Catalog. Address 
i THE WARD PENCE co. | 








F. HERRSCHNER, 6467 Marshfield Avenue, Chi 


























* Box685, Decatur, Ind. ENGRAVED ¢ 
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TEDDIN INVITATIONS 1 () WEDDING 
100 for $3.50 INVITATIONS 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. Highes tGr: ide—Not: aprinte dimitati« n- -Corre 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. Sach additi« a hundred $2.25. Ou ide 
ott Aan ae drt cards Enve Tes s. Ty ransportation prepaid. I 
Visiting Cards and monogram stationery. Write for samples. |} 100 Finest En ed PALMER ENGRAVIN‘ 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Calling Cards, $1. 134 Van Buren St., Chicag« 
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A SHAPE FOR EVERY 
MOUTH 


SOLD; 1N A 
SEALED BOX 


THE/BRUSH THAT HOLDS ITS BRISTLES 


ALFRED H: SMITH CO 
82 CHAMBERS ST.. N. Yo 


DOLLY'S KLEANWELL .A MINIATURE E rears BRUSH. SENT 
| ON RECEIPT OF TWO CENTS 
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TRADE MARK 


ifr 
Instead of 


Court Plaster 





The use of New-Skin is the only 
sanitary way to protect little cuts, 
scratches, bruises, etc. 

Nothing else is like it. 

New-Skin forms an absolutely water- 
proof covering over the wound and al- 
lows it to heal promptly and properly. 
I: is so infinitely superior to the other 
stv'e of court plaster and bandage that 
its use has now become general. 

New-Skin is absolutely pure and 
harmless. It isthe emergency medicine 
for all small wounds. 

Also especially effective for hang- 
nai's, chapped hands and lips, burns 
and blisters. 

Be sure to get the genuine. 

For sale by druggists everywhere, 
10, 25 and 50 cents, or by mail. 
Stamps taken, 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, 
Department L New York 


“Paint it with New-Skin 
and forget tt.” 






























NEW YORK’S BEST 
ART INSTRUCTION 


Brought to Your Home. 


You cannot duplicate the art courses 
I offer you except at the tremendous 
cost of a stay in New York, and expen- 
sive tuition in New York's best studios. 


My Faculty has been chosen from 
the leading artists in their lines. All 
of them are of national reputation. 

They offer not only instruction in the 


fundamentals of their respective lines, but 
individual criticism of advanced work. 


The courses include Figure Work, Land- 


scape, Illustration in all mediums. 


Textile Design, Decoration, China 
Painting and many other courses that can 
be turned to immediate practical profit. 


Send for Particulars. 
The W. Martin Johnson Art School 
No. | Madison Ave., New York City 
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This latest style, richly tinted Wallachian 
Pillow Top (back included) and our 
1909 book of 500 newest Embroidery 
Designs —all free with an order for six 
skeins of _Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Grecian Floss to start work on the pillow 
top. Send 30c for the silk, also embroidery 
lesson with all stitches numbered. 

A remarkable 30c bargain, made 
to place Richardson's Silk everywhere. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
270 Adams St., Dept. 1152, Chicago, UI : 
¢ Spool Silk pt 


make Richardson's S} 
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(— “GLOW” LAMPS 


is lamp will zht for 


irn nigh 
; one filling of kerosene, costing less t 
= 2 CENTS A MONTH 
7 No Odor No Attention. Bath Rooms 
Nurseries, Dining Tables, et« 


Free Booklet. Perfect Night Lights. 





15e, 
Post. 
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and CANDL. § 


/ THE GLOW LIGHT CO., 80 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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mysteriously with a couple of straight poles, 
which after much labor he had lashed to the top 
of two tall pine trees. He felt almost sure there 
was no wireless instrument within range of his 
weak little transmitter, but the fact that he had 
the instrument there, and that, perhaps—per- 
haps—he might pick up some one would not 
let him rest. Two mornings found him up at 
daybreak, toiling at his wiring hours before the 
others were awake. At the end of the second day 
of their stay there he got the thing in order and 
tapped a far-off wire, which he was able to eaves- 
drop upon, though he could not communicate 
with it. Mrs. Montgomery found him with a 
telephone receiver over his head, sitting uncon- 
sciously in the midst of a luxurious growth of 
cacti, listening to a string of clicks. 

He held out a duplicate receiver to her. She 
knelt down beside him and put it over her head. 

‘It’s some auxiliary Government vessel,” he 
said, ‘‘talking to the Washington Navy Yard.” 

She took his word for that. 

‘*Listen,” he cried. ‘*They are beginning to 
talk. This is important. Listen.’ 

‘‘T can’t listen. What is it?” 

He translated mechanically as the instrument 
clicked out the words. 

‘*Not yet,” said the wire, evidently in reply to 
a question; ‘‘been dragging the channel all day. 
No results. Found anchor and chain might 
belong to wrecked sloop. Captain tramp steamer 
admits running down yacht in fog Tuesday.” 

‘*Can it be we?” whispered the young woman 
beside him. 

‘*Thimble Shoal reports,’? went on the wire, 
‘*sloop passed there six p. M. Tuesday, bound for 
Buckroe Beach under sail. Evidently was not 
‘ Kestrel’ ——” 

‘It is we!” 

vs which was struck two hours before. 
Supposed wrecked sloop in strong tide went out 
tosea. Four persons aboard. All well known in 
Navy circles. Names follow.” And then in an 
obituary tone the little instrument clicked off 
their own names. 

‘*Tt seems an impertinence to be alive after 
that,’’ he said. 

‘*T don’t feel at all alive,’ replied Mrs. 
Montgomery. ‘‘I can just see Mother and Lucy 
going into black—and Lucy had just had every- 
thing made. Oh, quick! Call them up and tell 
them we’re not dead. Say it’s a joke. Say we’ve 
changed our minds.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘They’re too far off.’’ 

And the wireless operator on the vessel missed 
a communication that night that would have 
been extremely interesting. 


a 


That night on the beach Tanner pondered in 
the moonlight on the absurdity of their position. 
In Hampton Roads were several steam launches 
dragging for their bodies, while one would have 
been sufficient to take them all home alive; and 
they themselves sat within fifty miles of civiliza- 
tion as isolated as Robinson Crusoe in the South 
Seas, connected with their mourning loved ones 
only by a wireless instrument that worked one 
y; provided with a well-rigged sloop that 
could make ten knots before the wind, but which 
was at present sticking fast in the mud; and 
having in their possession a diagram of the way 
through the swamp and no boat to go in. 

‘*But why,” said a voice behind him, ‘‘be so 
disconsolate about it?” 

He turned. Miss Page, in dainty white shoes 
and white gown, was picking her way carefully 
among the cacti down to the beach. 

‘*You looked so doleful from the porch,” she 
cried, ‘‘I just had to come down and tell you all 
is not lost.” 

‘*T am not at all doleful now, then,” he assured 
her. 

‘*How nicely you say things!” 
for a moment. 
afraid of you.” 

He glanced up in surprise. 
demanded. 

‘*Oh, frightfully. 
don’t 





way; 


She considered 
‘*T don’t know why I’m so 


‘““Are you?” he 


You’re so quiet. 
smile. I feel as 
going to scold me.” 
‘*But I never do,’’ he reminded her. 
‘*Perhaps I feel as though I ought to be,’”’ she 
laughed. 
‘*And you look on me as 
case you are found out?” 
She nodded. ‘‘Oh, yes. Jimmy would never 
take the trouble. And Mrs. Montgomery—well 
—I don’t think she would.” 
Presently she asked: ‘‘Do 
Montgomery?” 
“Yes,” answered he, 
“*Very much?” 
“‘Very much. Why?” 
“‘T was going to tell you something 
I’m not so sure that I ought.” 
She paused, but he said nothing. 
‘‘Well then, if you promise not to tell Jimmy, 


And you 


though you are always 


volcanic territory in 


you like Mrs. 


surprised. 


though 


it’s this: Jimmy says he thinks you may end by 
marrving Mrs. Montgomery.” 
ot 
Tanner’s jaw fell. ‘*Does he?” he asked, 
rather blankly. That sounded somewhat weak. 


‘‘Would you advise it?” he hastened to add. 
‘‘Not competent. Besides,’”’ she said, ‘tam I 


not what you might call an interested party?” 

lo his surprise he found he had an inclination 
to say ‘On what ground?” but he refrained. 
‘By what process did Jimmy arrive at this con- 
clusion?” he asked instead. 

‘‘limmy says,” she returned, ‘‘it’s propin- 
quity—and propi quity never fail ” 4 : 

He was rather bewildered. Oh,” he said 
gravely; ‘‘I had hoped it would not be that. 


What did you tell him? 





She lifted her good-looking eyes to his. ‘I 
told him,” she said, conscious that she was going 
to say something good, ‘‘that I didn’t see why 
the propinquity wouldn’t apply equally to 
ial ai 

She laughed and turned toward the house, 

hering alittle yawn. ‘‘I’msure I’msleepy,” 
u! be,’ he observed, with becoming 
lestv. 
e held out her hand. ‘‘I have enjoyed this 
talk so much,” she said, ‘‘I am sure we 
+t on famously together.” 
wtted. ‘* Thank you,” he replied. ‘*What- 


istomary.” 
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OSTERMOOR 


Extra Thick French Edge 
MATTRESS 


SPECIAL PRICE 










Mattresses 
are the very soft- 
est and most luxurious 
we can make, built in the 
daintiest possible manner by 
our most expert specialists; repre- 
sent in the very highest degree, the celebrated 


OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and 


are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, 
in one or two parts, round corners, five-inch inseamed bor- 
ders, French Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all 
hand-laid, closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills— 
finest quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, plain 
or figured, High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, 
striped in linen effect, or the good old-fashioned blue and 
white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 


Price *18.22 Each 


From Your Ostermoor Dealer 


Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, 
same day check is received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the U.S. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. 
The supply is limited. 

Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 
When ordering, please slate first, second and even 
third choice of color of covering, tn case all you Like are 
already sold, as there will be no lime for correspondence. 


] 
Ord 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch b 
parts, costs $15.50. The $30. French 
thicker, weighs 15 lbs. more, has round corners—solt Rolled Edge s— 
closer tufts, finer covering, and is much softer and far more resilient 

Send your name on a postal 
for our free descriptive book, 
‘“The Test of Time,’’ a 
table work of art, 144 pages 
in two colors, profusely illus- 
trated; it’s well worth while. 


er, 4 ft. 6 in. size, in tw 
Edge Mattress iS two ine hes 


verl- 


Ostermoor & Company 
117 Elizabeth St., New York 


laska Feather & Down 


Montreal 
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Canadian Agency: A 
Co., Ltd 
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Spring Styl 
TAILOR MADE 
RITE today for our 
Spring Style Book 
— it’s free; also for free 
Samples of the dainty 
new materials for Spring. 


Let me tell you how we are able to 
make to your measure a dressy, 
handsome, distinguished looking 
suit (man-tailored throughout) and 
guaranteed to fit you at these low 
prices: 





Albert M. Hoffheimer 


Suits, $7.50 to $33.50 
Skirts, $3.50 to $14.00 


Long Coats 
$5.50 to $22.50 


Above prices include all ma- 
terials and linings of excellent 


quality. We prepay ex- 
press charges. 

Our free book shows 72 newest 
models. Our free samples are of 
the newest weaves and shades. 

Our plan insures correct dress and 
becoming style; it gives unlimited 
choice of materials, shades and models, 
which may be changed to suit your 
taste. Our garments are fresh and 
clean; all are tailored to order in our 
Sanitary Sunshine Shops. 

We guaratttee fit and satisfaction 
or prompt return of money even if 
there is a mistake in measurements. 
This never-broken guarantee has ap- 
peared for 17 seasons in high-grade 
magazines. Any one at home can take 
your measure. Simply follow our plain 
instructions. 

Our business doubled last year be- 
cause we Satisfy. ords cannot ex- 
press my delight,’’ writes Miss Retta 
Cooper, of David City, Neb. ‘* My 
friends are absolutely astonished at your 
ability to fit me so well. This settles 
our suit problem, formerly a most trying 
ordeal.’* 

Write today for our Free Style Book, 
Samples and Full Information — Al 
Mailed Free. 


ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMER, Pres’t 
THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 
365 Power Building Cincinnati, 0. 


We will make up your own materials at reasonable prices. 
























SAFETY PIN 


Don’t bother 
longer with old 
fashioned safety pins 
for dress use. The 
tempered steel Damas- 
cus is much more satisfac- 





flat and close to the band and 


will not "come open" in use. 


The Guard Protects the Clothing 





Being made of tempered, flexible steel, the | 


DAMASCUS is neater, flatter and sharper, 
stronger and stiffer than any other safety pin. It's 
better for dress use. 


Ask the DAMASCUS. 
safety pin wili 


Be sure you 
prove so 


ret tt. 
atisfactor <4 

[he CLINTON Safety Pin (larger and heavier than the 
Damascus and made of flexible brass) is recommended for 
infants’ wear and toilet use. It's moislure-proof, and 
having guarded spring does not catch in the cloth. 
LIBERAL If your dealer does not keep 
SAMPLES DAMASCUS, send us his name and 
FREE. we'll forward liberal assorted sam- 
Same with CLINTON. But be 


sure to give dealer’s name in either case. 


OAKVILLE CO., 377 Broadway, New York 


y 
d ther 


ple card free. 








‘SSPRAGUE’S 
PLAY 


All-In- 


REGISTERED 
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Clothes a Boy 
Complete for 


A combination suit of knicker- 
bocker trousers and blouse 
with inner waist forming 

a complete suit— 
‘“All-In-1.’"’ The inner 
waist gives permanent 
blouse effect and has 
extensions for garters. 


Buttons in front — little 
chap can dress _ himself. 
Washable, fast color fabrics 
in gray, blue, brown and 
red Khaki, Galatea and 
Gingham, stripes and 
checks. Sizes 2% to 8 

ears 


Suit complete, postpaid, 
$1.00, if your dealer 
hasn’t it. Give boy’s 
age. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Se ond 
for catalog of boys’ 
play and wash suits. 


FREDERICK H. SPRAGUE COMPANY 


65 Main Street, Orange, Massachusetts 


Patented 














RATEKIN’S SEEDS 


Our Big Illustrated Seed Catalog is now ready. 
It will be mailed free to all who are interested in 
the crops they grow. Address 


RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, IOWA 





AN 
’ Write for Free Literature. 
Walsh Window Tent Co. 


MORRIS, ILL. 


OPEN AIR BED ROOM] 


346 Franklin Street 
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LAST 24 HOURS OF 
LINCOLN’S LIFE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


owned every inch of it, and this was the fifth 
time in less than an hour that he had passed 
‘* Buck,” gone in and looked about, only to come, 
prese ntly, out again. 

This time he traversed the same route as the 
Presidential party had earlier in the evening, and 
passing down the aisle by the south wall of the 
theatre he came close to the doorway leading to 
the passage behind the state box. And there he 
stood, leaning against the wall, and watched the 
play for a minute or two. A few persons left off 
looking at the stage to look at him, and to whis- 
per admiringly about his grace and Leauty. 

. or 

E WAS the most talented of all the Booths, 

this boy of twenty-six, and he was his mother’s 
darling. But whereas all belonging to him were 
intensely loyal to the Union, John passionately 
loved the South and espoused her cause. And he 
knew so little of the great heart beating close be- 
side him, in the box there, that he thought it 
responsible for the war. 

I’or seven months John and some boys he 
knew had been cherishing a crazy scheme to 
capture the President, he rode about the 
environs of his Capital, hurry him to Richmond, 
hand him over to the Confederate authorities 
and recommend that he be held in exchange for 
all the thousands of Southern prisoners languish- 
ing in Northern prisons. 

Nothing came of this scheme, of course, but 
disappointment and, presently, death and dis- 
grace for the schemers. But that Friday, about 
noon, John heard, as he sat on the steps of Ford’s 
Theatre reading a letter, that the President was 
to be there that night. Whereupon he thought- 
fully folded and put away his letter and got up 
ail Went away. He was making up his mind— 
this gentlest and winsomest and most cruelly- 
misguided of boys—to kill the man he believed 
to be a tyrant and arch-fiend. 

a 
AC TWENTY minutes past ten there was but 
one actor on the stage: Mr. Harry Hawk, 
who was playing ‘‘Asa Trenchard,”’ 
created by Joseph Jefferson. 


the part 

A designing old- 
woman character had just left the scene after a 
contemptuous remark about ‘‘Asa’s” unac- 
customedness to society. 

‘*Society, eh?” said ‘‘Asa,”’ looking after her. 
‘*Well, I guess I know enough to turn you inside 
out, you darned old sockdolaging man-trap!” 

Mr. Hawk was looking up at the President’s 
box as he said these words, and the shouts of 
laughter that greeted them were still ringing 
when a loud pistol-shot sounded through the 
house. 

John Wilkes Booth had slipped quietly into 
the box and fired a small Derringer pistol close 
to the back of the President’s head. The ball 
entered behind the left ear and lodged behind 


as 


the right eye. Unconsciousness came instantly 
and never lifted. 

Not one in all that crowded house saw the 
assassin enter the box or fire the shot. For a 
moment many persons in the audience thought 


the shooting was behind the scenes, a part of the 
play. 

Then a woman’s scream rang out, there was 
a scuffle in the state box as Major Rathbone 
grappled with the assailant, and in a space of 
time far briefer than it takes to tell it there ap- 
peared at the edge of the box nearest the stage 
a dark, handsome mz in, deadly pale, holding a 
dagger. in his right hé ind. M: ajor Rathbone, 
when his left arm was slashed by the assassin, 
had had to release his hold, and Booth made for 
the rail to leap to the stage—fourteen fect. But 
the despairing clutch he eluded was strong 
enough to spoil his agile jump and to ‘‘bungle” 
it, so that his spur caught in the flag draping the 
front of the box, and he fell, his left foot doubled 
under him. He was up, though, in a twinkling, 
crossed the front of the stage running wildly, and 
was gone, out the stage door into the alley where 
his horse was being held. Before any one could 
gather wits to give pursuit he had disappeared 
into the night. 


The Night, and the Break o’ Day 


HERE was no hope. The moment the doc- 

tors who responded to the call for aid saw the 
wound they knew it was fatal, and Surgeon- 
General Barnes, when he came driving madly up 
and.saw where the ball had ente red, confirmed 
their fears. 

Washington was cobble-paved in those days, 
and the jolting ride to the White House was not 
to be thought of. So some one went out into 
Tenth Street to look for a near-by place where 
they might take him. The rooming house of 
one Peterson, a tailor, was across the street, and 
thither he was carried and laid on a low, walnut, 
four-poster bed, in a little room nine feet by 
seventeen at the end of the narrow hall on the 
main or parlor floor. 

It was a plain, little room, rented just then by 
a young soldier doing duty in the Quarter- 
master’s department. And into it came crowd- 
ing, soon, the great men of the Capital. 

Some watched by the bedside; some went with 
Secretary Stanton into the back parlor and took 
up the work of writing messages—apprising the 
nation of the tragedy, and taking steps to avenge 
it—and some tried to comfort Mrs. Lincoln and 
the young Captain, hastily summoned from the 
White House, who passed the night of vigil in 
the front parlor. 

Out in the guarded street the heartsick sol- 
diers tramped and tramped and tramped, keeping 
watch. Inside, the hours ticked slowly, solemnly 
away. At hi ulf- past three the Pre sident’s pas- 
tor, Doctor Gurley, knelt by the bedside and be- 
sought Almighty God in prayer. At half-past 
six the breathing became labored and there were 
other signs that the end was not far off. At 
seven-twenty he was still here. At seven-twenty- 
two he was gone; the last feeble hold of the 
flesh was shaken loose, the great, gentle spirit 
was free! 

Outside, a spring rain was falling, soaking 
the gay buntings of joy, while everywhere, as the 
news spread, tears flowed in such sorrow as the 
world has seldom known. 

And up at the White House was a white-faced 
little boy sobbing inconsolably: ‘‘They’ve killed 
my Papa-day.” 
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Blazing the Way for the Telephone 








The 


Business Romance 


ROM the stage-coach days of the 
Bell Telephone to the present — 
when one calls up from a Pull- 
attached to the eighteen-hour 

special in the Union Station at Chicago 


man 


—is not a very long span of years. 
There are women whose _ youthful 
beauty has hardly faded who remem- 
ber the first chronicled tests of the new 
Bell toy. 

Remembering that date — 1876 — 
and all the marvelous development 
since, one fact stands out: 

The companies comprising the Bell 
System have had no help. They have 
had to zmvent and pioneer their way 
from the very start, blazing the path 
for all the rest of the world. 

The steam-boat and railway revo- 
lutionized methods of travel. The 
telephone took the place of nothing 
previously existing. 

First, Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone. His friend, 
Watson, enthusiastically prophesied 
that in 1900 there would be 100,000 
telephones in use. 

There are upwards of 4,000,000 
instruments on the Bell lines now. 

The first switchboard used by the 
original Bell Company was made of a 
piece of plank. For the whole period 
of development the Bell system has 
been building and throwing away 
switchboards by the millions of dollars’ 


World’s Greatest 


worth — blazing the way for America’s 
wonderful telephone career. 

The only company willing to pio- 
neer the field- had to invent the switch- 
board before any practical intercourse 


was possible. It had to invent the 
apparatus leading to and carrying 


from the switchboard. 

Then it had to invent the business 
uses of the telephone and convince 
people ‘hat they were uses. It had no 
help along this line. 

As the uses were created it had to 
invent multiplied means of satisfying 
them. It built up the ¢e/ephone habit 
in cities like New York and Chicago 
and then it had to cope satisfactorily 
with the business conditions it had 
created. 

It has from the start created the need 
of the /e/ephone and then supplied it. 

In all this pioneering and inventing, 
still going on, this company has had to 
soundly finance every undertaking, to 
keep its securities valuable as a basis of 
the immense credit necessary to build 
such a national institution on lines that 
would prove awnzversal and lasting. 

People who look upon the universal 
telephone of to-day as indispensable 
must look upon the universal tele- 
phone of to-morrow as even more so. 

On this plan alone has the building 
of the universal Bell System been 
possible 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 








Bean and 100% of the nutritive value. 


actually far cheaper per cup. 





47 Wabash Ave. 





That is, when you compare Van Houten’s with other Cocoas. 


It is so much stronger and better that you actually use but ¥% 
as of ordinary Cocoas. 
cup, therefore no waste and perfect digestibility. 
twice as much cocoa, as that part which does not dissolve does not add to the strength. 

The special Van Houten method of manufacture gives 100% of the strength of the Cocoa 


Van Houten’s is completely and inst: antly soluble—1o sediment in the 


It may seem to cost more 
In addition to being more economical to use, its absolute purity 
and exquisite flavor make Van Houten's immeasurably superior to any other Cocoa you can buy 


If your dealer does not keep Van Houten’s Cocoa, send us his name and 
address and we will send you free a sample of our Cocoa for you to try. 


VANHOUTEN’S 


(Best and Goes Farthest) 
Chicago C. J. Van Houten & Zoon 108 Reade St. 


as much Van Houten’s to the cu 1p 


With ordinary Cocoas, it is necessary to use 


than other Cocoas but it is 

















LYMAN’S 
Quality 
SEEDS 

e will d of th 
For 10c a that sage “em fe 
5 Pckts. Tall Mixed colors Nas- , 








turtiums . ne 
Or 5 Pckts. Semples Branching | ey 
Asters . \ ES 
Ans OFF Pckts. Large- Flowering | 3 
nual Sweet Peas . QY 


Or 5 Pckts. Giant Pansies 
logue is Free. OFS Pckts. Fine Double Pinks ' 
! Send for it today All Five collections for 40c. ( Fst.50 yrs.) 


Seed Cata- 











E. M. LYMAN & SON, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 2! 


fine human hair switch to match. 








and get your switch free. 


more. Inclose 5c. postage. 


— switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 19 
17 Quincy St. ,Chicago 





2% oz. 22-in. short stem 
1f you find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
Extra shades a little 

Free beauty b.ok 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 


Health, Comfort and A veep 





arefoundin Fay Stockings. Becauset darning 
Save cost of supporters We 

waist. Never come down or sag ble 
summer or winter. Once tried al 





FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS i GIRLS 


t6 Stock- 
Fay Ideal’ *:: 


ings 
and HALF HOSE y. men. Best dyes — ~ best pear- 
ance. Least mending. Every pair guarante 
if not satisfied. BUY of your ler, 
price. Agents wanted where no dealer ’ 
Ohio 
apes 4 


THE FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E Street, Elyria, 


Ornamental Fence . 


























KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana =~: 


VALENTINE POST CARDS 


a“ sh atavatara tl 

25 Designs, All Steel | wo - 

Handsome — cheaper than wood — : i] 

more durable. Special prices to P y, 

churches and cemeteries. Don’t buya } eae i 
fence until you get our free catalogue. i 

Du BO Yl my 

was 7 





10 Sentimental Valentine Post Cards mailed for 10 cents 100 4 
90 cents. 6 Lincoln's 100th Anniversary Birthday Post ae : 
mailed for 10 cents, 100 for $1.25. 6W ashington’s Birt iay he 
Cards mailed for 10 cents, 100 for $1.25. 10-cent sample p+ kage 


each mailed for 25 cents. Madison Art Company, Madison, Cons. 
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|New York Fashions 


Spring Style Book Ready 
Write for Your Copy—IT’S FREE 


Our new Spring Style Book il 

strates and describes over 160 
Kew York Spring Styles. 

any woman who desires to 

ares in faultless style and at 

money saving prices—this Fasii- 

jon Guide is indispensable. 


Style Book 


and Samples 


Free 
Spring Suits 


Made to Measure 
New York Styles 


$7:59 to $30 
Tailor-made Dresses 


$6-99 to $20 
Separate Skirts 


$3-98 to $12 


Our Spring Style Book also 
iliu:trates and describes the 
fol ving ready-to-wear 
“ravinents, made up in New 
York's latest Faskions. 
Waists Lingerie Dresses 
Sweaters Silk Dresses 
Wash Skirts Silk Coats 
Tub Suits Rain Coats 

Petticoats 







We Guarantee Fit, Style and entire satisfaction 
on every garment —or refund your money. 
We prepay postage or expressage. 





Write today for this New Spring Style Book ‘‘ Latest 
New York Fashions’’ sent FREE. If you desire to 
see sainples of the new Spring materials used in our 
made-to-order garments, be sure to mention colors 
preferred—these will be sent you FREE, postpaid. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT COMPANY 
The most progressive Ladies’ Outfitting Est. in New York 
131 West 17th St., New York. 


Mail orders only. No agents or branches. 











































Brings 
A Shine ” 
and PaaS 
A Smile eo Wee 
VY SOFT AS 
a SILK 
- WEARS 
LIKE IRON 


Black Horn Chamois 


is a genuine oil-tanned Chamois of exactly the 
same inatcrial and tannage used years ago when 
all chamois was soft and would remain so after 
repeated washing and lor 
Pure Cod Oil is the aay matetiz ‘al with which the 
skins can be tanned to a velvet softness, that will 
last, and give wear. But as no manufacturer has 
ever branded his chamois, the popular American 
tendency to use cheaper methods has prevailed to 
the extent that a genuine old-fashioned piece of 
chamais is hard to find. 

We are the first and only American manufac- 
turers producing chamois under a_ registered 
brand name and guaranteeing its quality. We 
are tanning by the old French oil processes, and 
an imperfect or unsatisfactory skin bearing our 
brand purchased of any dealer, anywhere, may be 
returned to us by mail in exchange for a_ new skin 
or your money back. Insist upon BLACK HORN 
CHAMOIS and you will get the best; or send tous. 
Sizes 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 square feet. Price 
25c per sq. ft. 


g use 


Booklet of Chamois Garments, Chamois tu Colors, 
and Chamots Novelties sent upon request. 


BLACK HORN LEATHER COMPANY 
21_Tannery S8t., Great Bend, Pa. 





SANITARY shampoo powder. Thor- 

oughly cleanses the hair, removing oily 
substances, dandruff, dust, etc., without the 
trouble of washing. Stimulates the growth 
9y keeping the hair and scalp in pe Baik and 
healthy condition. Eliminates the difficulty 
of dressing the hair, always experienced after 
the ordinary shampoo. It leaves the hair 
clean and fluffy, as nothing else will, and 
enables you to arrange it in any desired style 
immediz itely after application—you don’t 
lave to wait to dry your hair. Just think of 


it—a thorough shampoo in ten minutes. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Refunded 


Powdo is sold in diamond-shaped, sifting-top 
by Drug and Department Stores at 50c. 


lf your dealer does not handle it, send us his 
name and 50c and you will be supplied. 
Handsome miniature sample box and descrip- 
tive literature sent free upon request. 


THE PURITAN CO., Dept.21, 35 West 21st St., N.Y. 








AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH BURTON HOLMES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


out as if to suggest that the highest perfection 
attainable in this life can but vaguely suggest the 
perfect development to which all minds and souls 
may aspire. 

The Boro Bodor is a ruin, but it is now in the 
hands of the restorer; a young military engineer, 
under Government auspices, is doing all that 
can be done to preserve without marring, and to 
restore without ruining, this noblest reminder 
of a race and a faith that once held sway in 
Java but which are unknown in the land today. 


ont 


. in Java has been made easy in late 
years; the railway now connects Batavia with 
the east end of the island, the run of about five 
hundred miles to Surabaya being made in twenty- 
four hours—but that means a two-day trip, for 
all trains stop at six o’clock at night. Railway 
hotels are provided for the comfort of the pas- 
sengers at the towns in which they are forced to 
pass the night. 

It is said that while the Javanese make excel- 
lent railway employees the Dutch fear to trust 
them to run trains after dark, and as there is no 
pressing reason why trains should run at night 
why not avoid all risk by shutting off all move- 
ment when the sun goes down, and giving all 

hands a good night’s rest? 

We were only too glad not to be forced to miss 
any of the scenery, for the entire journey from 
Batavia to Surabaya is a dream of beauty. As 
we approach the bustling metropolis of Eastern 
Java we see miles and miles of sugar-cane, and 
in the background the smoking cones of several 
of the thirty active volcanoes that rise with 
Fuji-like grace from the flat plains. 

In Surabaya we found a city lively as an 
American city, with a population marvelously 
picturesque in its variety. There the Chinaman 
is seen in a new character: that of millionaire. 
There are many Chinese millionaires in Java, the 
richest of them being exploiters of sugar planta- 
tions or of the tin mines on the neighboring islands. 
There is one Chinese Croesus with sixty millions of 
dollars. 

One cf the amazing sights in Surabaya, to 
those of us who are accustomed to re gard the 
Chinese as a race of laundrymen, is the sight of 
sleek, well-fed, prosperous- looking C hinese bank- 
ers, pl anters, merchant princes or capitalists, 
driving about in splendidly-appointed European 
equipages with fine horses, and with well-livericed 
coachmen and footmen on the box. There are 
no Javanese millionaires—the natives are, almost 
to a man, poor men. The Dutch who dwell in 
Java are, as a rule, merely well-to-do, but the 
Chinaman, who is a born money-maker, has 
found his opportunity and found his place in 
Java, and his place in the financial world of 
Java is very near the top. 

EX 

AVANESE Nature is not all gentle, tropical and 

beautiful. It has its fierce, frigid, ugly aspects, 
as we learn in going up into the volcanic inferno 
of the Tengger Mountains near the east end of 
the island. The up-journey is made in four 
stages, first by rail, then by ‘‘sado” drawn by 
one horse, well up into the foothills, then a 
sharp ascent in a little mountain cart drawn 
Ly two ponies that go at a dead run uphill mile 
alter mile, the most amazing exhibition of en- 
durance imaginable, and finally, for the last and 
steepest stage of the ascent, we mount small 
saddle-animals, and finish at a walk the climb 
that was Legun at a breakneck dash. At an 
altitude of six thousand feet we find New England 
weather and an excellent sanatorium in the 
mountain village of Tosari. 

Thence it is a three-hour ride up winding 
trails to the grandest viewpoint in the island, the 
Moenggal Pass, overlooking the desolate, dead 
crater called the ‘‘Sand Sea,” because the crater 
contains what looks like a Saharan stretch of 
desert sands. From that sea of sand rise three 
volcanic cones, craters within a crater, one of 


them, called the ‘‘Bromo,” nearly always active. 

In the far background looms the highest of all 
£ ‘ £ 

Javanese volcanoes, ‘‘Smeroe,’ over twelve 


thousand feet in height. We saw both it and the 
“Bromo” crater violently active at the same time, 
throwing up columns of volcanic dust and vapor, 
and we saw a magnificent display of shifting seas 
of clouds and oceans of mist, forming and dissolv- 


ing at our feet. 

Java—beautiful, verdant, tropical Java— 
seemed far away; we had come up out of the 
tropics into the temperate zone, out of a world 
of beauty into a world of grandeur; but we 
knew that Java, the Garden of the East, lay 
there below us, hidden only by the mist. We 
knew that on the morrow we should be down 
again in that drowsy land where Dutchmen toil 
diligently a!l the morning, that they may repose 
with equal diligence all the afternoon, where 
little Javanese folk toil all day long, that they 
may pay their taxes to the Dutch, and in that 
way repay them for that great gift of great fer- 
tility given to the land, and that great lesson of 
industry given to its people by the white invader. 

eer 

HE Netherlands owes much to Java—much 

gold and profit: Java owes much to the 
Netherlands—much recent peace, much new 
prosperity. There were dark days in the old 
Dutch régime in Java, but in the light of the new 
régime of justice the Javanese can afford to for- 
get and to forgive. 

The Dutch welcome the stranger to their 
Java shores today. ‘They court investigation of 
their modern methods—they resent interference 
—but they have no secrets now. The traveler 
will be welcomed; will be shown all that he 
cares to see, and told all that he cares to know. 
He will find the Dutchmen courtly gentlemen, 
the Javanese delightful, careless children; he 
will learn to respect the one and to love the 
other, and he will not regret the days he spends 
in the Garden of Netherlands India, te ‘i the 
strenuous virtues of Northern Europe and 
dolce jar niente of the tropic Orient have com- 
bined to form a prosperous, beautiful, reposeful 
Paradise unlike any other land in all this great 
world of ours. 


NOTE— In the next number of The Journal (for March) 
Mr. Holmes will continue this series of illustrated articles, 
describing his trip **Over the Indian Ocean to Ceylon.”’ 
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Within thirty days after it is first delivered to your door 
the new Waverley will secure such a firm hold on the family 
affections that you simply cannot get along without it. 


It immediately becomes a domestic institution contribu- 
ting to the happiness of every member of the household — 
bringing father, mother and children closerand closer together. 


In sunshine or rain, in heat or in cold 
this is the Waverley program : 

After breakfast — down to the office 
with the head of the house. 

Then back home for the children, 
and off to school. 

Next— pressed into service 
morning shopping tour. 

After lunch—ready for the social 
round. 


return in service rendered for the 
money invested? 

You can charge the new Waverley 
at your own home, and operate it 
yourself. 

It will be a source of continued 
delight all the year round at a most 
moderate expense. 

Write and ask for catalog which 
fully describes fourteen summer and 
winter models at prices ranging from 
$950 to $2150, and other literature 

giving facts and fig- 
ures demonstrating 
the economy of 
Waverley operation 
and illustrating the 
full line of Waverley 
carriages. Choice 
of Exide, National or 
Waverley batteries. 


on the 


At night—in commission as late as 
you like. 

Fifty to sixty miles 
on one charge at a 
lower cost per mile 
than any other car in 
the world, gasoline 
or electric; more 
mileage if needed — 
greater than any 
other electric car af- 
fords—that’s 
the new 
Waverley. 

Can vou think 
of any other 
modern con- 
venience 
which gives § 
such royal 


The 
Waverley 
Company 
Indianapolis 
Indiana 
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OLD WILLOW WARE 
DINNER SET WITHOUT COST 


This set of dishes costs you nothing, because it represents middlemen’s profits which you 
| save through Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing. Buying such home needs as Laundry and 
| Fine Toilet Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Bak 
ing Powders, etc., direct from the Larkin Factories saves for you all cost that adds no value, 
and gives you $10.00 worth of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Pre mium of your selection, for $10.00. 
We have over three million satisfied customers—many in your locality. Any of them will 
attest the high quality of Larkin Products. If you do not care for dishes, there are 1300 Pre- 
miums to choose from, many of them, such as 1847 Rogers Bros.’ Silverware, Seth Thomas 
Clocks and Watches and John Bromley & Sons’ Rugs, are merchandise of national repute. 
If no Premium is desired, you may have $20.00 worth of Products of your election for $10.00. 


69-Piece Old-Willow Cot- 
tage Dinner-Set No. 805 
Given With $10.00 Worth 
of Larkin Products. 

This is the first Old-Willow 
Ware made in America; it is an 
exact reproduction of the famous 


English ware, in rich Dark Blue, 
under the glaze and very durable. 


30 Days’ Trial—No Money 


in Advance 




























; e vo? 
‘To convince new customers of the real worth of all our goods, we extend 30 days 
credit for $10.00 worth of Products and a $10.00 Premium, Customer then pays 














$10.00 if pleased. We are the world’s largest manufacturers of fine Soaps, Toilet o 40 
Preparations and Perfumes. A trial order will show that we can save you KV oe 
much money. wv Pg 
SPECIAL OFFER ao 
ee of 
st / 
Write us requesting our large free catalogue— Product and io oo” 
Premium List No. 41. If you enclose 12 cents in as amps we < ys 3” 
will also mail you the popular Larkin Family Magazine for « ge ioe 
six months, and a 10 cent Cake of fine Toilet Soap free, if a5 oO a 
you mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Xe kV 
| ¢ ow WF 
» 
Liattkitt Cow v9 
| Established 1875 BUFFALO, N.Y. * 3° 
a Py (eh . ge 
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Embroidered Waist Front 10c ! 


For 10c one fulllength waist front, 20 in« 
wide, embroidered on fine swis 
our goods. Sold direct from factory t 

sumer at half price. Samples free, with 19U9 
catalog with embroide: ties, laces, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


> ° chiefs and ¢ general | ine oft Nadie s' we ; 
sear the script name of Swiss Needlework Company, 647 Broadway, New York i 4 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. F 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Lawn ence 
Many designs. ieap as 











COP 
Buy Your Goods from the Maker and Save 25 to50% | RUM tary wae ee frie Prices ; 
Somnpiae. of dress foods, men’s wear and a XXX | LD i } | aiid 4 and Cemeteri 
children’s goods with prices on application, XIX DXIXEX DX DX YIVIYTY led F c - 
OXFORD WORSTED MILLS, 163 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. { fame Soiled Spring Fence 53: 
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MAULE’S 
POPULAR PANSIES 


Six Packets, Worth Separately 50 Cents, 
ONLY 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 

These pansies are selected on account of their 
novelty, their merit, their size, their beauty. It will 
be found that they embrace a charming range and 
contrast of colors. Flowers 2 to 3% inches across. 

William der Grosse Snow Queen 
Peacock Golden Yellow 
Giant Parisian Striped Fashion 

For 25 cents Iwill send one packet of each of 
the above 6 most desivable pansies, with my new 
Red Seed Book for 1909, the best I have ever 
issued, weighs 10 ozs., costs § cents alone to mail, 

WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Wonderberry 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation 


rich blueberry in looks and 
taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or preserved 
in any form. The greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant in the 
world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding great masses of 
rich fruit all summer and fall —and all winter in pots —(As a pot 
plant it is both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to the 
family garden ever known. Everybody can and will grow it. We 
are the sole introducers in all parts of the world and offer thousands 
of dollars in cash prizes for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50c. 

Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New 
Fruits for 1909, FREE, Nearly 150 pages, with colored plates and 
many startling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Fruit blue-black like an enormous 








Boddington’s Quality 


Gigantic Sweet Peas 
“*Good From The Ground Up” 


Twelve separate half ounce packets of the finest 
named varieties 


Mailed Free for 25c 


These varieties range from purest white to shades 
of pink, lavender, blue, yellow and crimson. 

With each order for the 
above we send a rebate check 
for 25c to apply on orders 
for $1.00 or more taken from 
Boddington’s Garden Guide, 
a unique 144 page catalogue, 
handsomely illustrated with 
engr ravings fromlife, beautiful 
colored insert, art cover, and { 
concise cultural directions. 
Garden Guide Mailed . 
Free to Applicants. has 


Arthur T. Boddington seh 
Seedsman F. 
Dept. L 
342 W. 14th St. 











































Seeds, = Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees. ‘The best by 
55 years’ test. 1200 acres, 50 in 
Hardy Roses, none better grown. 
44 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, 
Ficus, Everblooming Roses, etc. 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs,Small 
Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 

guaranteed. Immense stock of 
CHOICE CANNAS, queen of bedding plants. 50 choice 
collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 
168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and see 
what values we give for a little money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 38, Painesville,O. 


$e, DO YOU KNOW 





PATON 


IF YOU DON'T, YOU OUGHT TO. 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 


tells how to grow high grade Flowers, Fruits 
and Vegetables. Free on request. 
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THE RESULTS OF 


THE 
EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


placed in a sanatorium, partly with a view to 
improving his physical condition by rest and care, 

yartly to restrain him from obtaining the drug. I 
h ave a letter before me from this ge -ntleman, 

describing the first weeks spent in this institution, 
in which he says: ‘‘ Thanks to the treatment I am 
receiving, I have suffered very little.” 

The history of this case is as follows: Its 
victim began the use of morphine subcutaneously 
twenty-five years ago, at first to relieve himself of 
the pain of a bad infection. ‘The initial dose was 
about a grain a day; but this rose steadily, until 
the fearful amount of sixty grains daily was 
reached; and during this period the patient was 
also drinking heavily. From time to time he 
would succeed in diminishing the dose of mor- 
phine, and once he discontinued its use for six 
months. In 1890 he suffered from morphine 
delirium, when his drug was withdrawn during 
treatment. He then remained sober and free for 
a period of three years, when he relapsed. Of 
late years he has fixed his daily ration of morphine 
at twenty grains, neither more nor less. At the 
time he came to us for treatment, somewhat more 
than a year ago, he was very nervous and de- 
pressed, he was devoid of energy and ambition 
and he slept very badly. In a letter written me 
several months since the patient says: ‘‘It is 
sufficient to say that since October I have been 
rigid in my self-discipline and I expect good 
results.”?’ Subsequent statements have been more 
encouraging. ‘The patient is apparently in good 
health, marvelously good if we consider the 
fearful assaults to which his organism has been 
subjected. He has resumed the practice of his 
profession, and I believe he has remained stead- 
fast to his resolution. In his case the treatment 
consisted in the usual care of a good sanatorium 
for a period of months, plus frequent suggestions 
given in a condition of moderate abstraction. 
An interesting feature of this case is the fact that 
the patient, according to his own statement, 
suffered very little and had no recurrence of the 
delirium to which I have alluded. I make no 
claim of cure in his case or in the other cases I 
have cited, my own opinion being that no one is 
cured of anything until he is dead. The facts, 
however, are substantially as I have stated them. 


The Great Injury Done by Cocaine 


CONFESS I feel less hopeful in regard to 

addiction to cocaine. So far as my personal 
observation goes I have seen slight result follow 
the application of suggestion to this habit. ‘This 
may be due to the rapidity and thoroughness 
with which cocaine does its work. The injury 
to the brain and the mind produced by cocaine is 
usually far more serious than that inflicted by 
either alcohol or morphine. ‘The intellectual and 
moral nature of the habitual user of cocaine has 
undergone such a degeneration that suggestion 
finds little to lay hold of. ‘The few instances of 
marked improvement in this habit which I have 
seen have come about through the routine sana- 
torium treatment of rest, isolation, sedative 
baths and the resulting improvement of the gen- 
eral physical health. An experienced neurolo 
gist with whom I discussed this question told me 
that his experience coincided with mine in this 
matter. He added: ‘‘Personally I had rather 
be addicted to alcohol or to morphine to any ex- 
tent than to have even a slight hankering for 
cocaine.” It is to be remembered, however, that 
the latter habit has only recently made its ap- 
pearance in American life, and we may hope 
that this poison, like others, will eventually find its 
antidote. 

Here, as elsewhere, the crusade against “patent 
medicines” has borne good fruits. Probably the 
majority of cocaine victims who are not physi- 
cians have acquired the habit, unconsciously and 
unintentionally, through using so-called catarrh 
cures which contain this deadly drug. Its use in 
slight operations on the nose and throat is often 
necessary, yet even in such instances it ought to 
be employed very sparingly, as the habit is ac- 
quired with fatal facility. 


Teaching Children Nature’s Mysteries 


S TO the great moral evils that desolate human 
life, I feel deeply in sympathy with the effort 
made by THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL to induce 
parents to have their children learn the mysteries 
of their own natures from pure sources, and I 
cannot refrain from bearing my witness to this 
most important cause. Children are constantly 
brought to us suffering from injurious habits 
which might never have been formed had their 
parents been sincere with them. Nor does the 
evil end here. The unhappiness of countless 
marriages can be traced to the crass ignorance on 
the part of husband and wife of the great laws of 
physiology and of mental and moral hygiene. In 
this sphere the means we have at our disposal are 
effective and valuable. Even in cases of pro- 
found perversion and degeneration we have met 
with marked success. 

About six months ago a boy of fifteen was 
brought to me by his parents who wished to ob- 
tain my advice. Up to the age of thirteen this 
child had been a beautiful picture of boyhood, 


handsome, active, frank, loving and a good 
student. Then a slow, subtle change seemed to 


pass over him. He became shy and reserved. 
He lost his open manner and bright expression, 
together with his fondness of sport and of study. 
He shrank from the society of other boys, and 
seemed to wish to avoid his parents. Though 
strictly questioned by his master and his parents 
he would admit nothing, except that he felt tired, 
but in a conversation with me he confessed that 
for more than a year he had practiced self-abuse 
almost daily. He had learned this habit at 
boarding-school, where he said it was almost uni- 
versal among the other boys. Later he informed 
me that in the whole course of his life his parents 
had never warned him of this danger, and that 
although his schoolmaster had occasionally 
’ spoken to the boys about it, his admonitions were 
couched in such terms that at the time he did not 
know what the teacher was talking about. He 
also professed not to know that this habit was 
wrong or dangerous to his health. 
My treatment consisted first in one or two 
earnest talks, in which I tried to gain the boy’s 
friendship, and, without frightening him, to 
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The mo Rosec e A 


| he easy to grow GUARANTEED | 
roses out of doors —e 
—if you know how. 

Easy if you select the 

right roses for your 

locality, plant them the right way and 
give them the right care. 

We have just issued a beautifully 
illustrated little manual telling how to do 
all the things necessary to the success- 
ful culture of roses in the easy way. We 
have called it 


How to Grow Roses 
and it covers the subject from A to Z 
in terse, concise, easily understood form 
to be had in no other book. It is a 
trusty guide to sure success with roses 
out of doors. 


Special Offer: 
Flow to Grow Roses” 
FREE of charge 
25 cent Guaranteed 
to Bloom Rose, se- 


, 
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Send us 10 cents and we 
will mail this invaluable 
and in addition send you 

at the proper planting time a 
lected especially 
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grown and a packet of 

BURBANK’S ®20s%° 

ROSA 

This fine new strain of the well known Shirle 
Burbank’s latest and most wonderful produ 

in splendor of color sanaion: petals beautifully 


will send 2 packets for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents; a 
FLORAI CULTURE. Address Table 44. 
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Miss C. H. Lippincott, 602-604 10th Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. / 

























Five packets GIVEN 


With my handsome 1909 catalog (if 
one in your family has received a 
and you so state) I will se oe yo 
pon good for five full packe be sent 
paid, your choice Gani uces ilar kind 
my catalog at 3 cts. each — provided y 
me the addresses of tw ier flower grower 


Write now — a postal — why not? 
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MISS EMMAV.WHITE, Seedswoman { 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





EN BEST 
a <— LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure bred C! 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Lar 
try Farm in the world. Fowls N 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fo 
and Incubators at lowest prices. 



















How to succeed with American Beauty 
other good Roses in your home garden ; 
sta ight with sturdy own-root plants ; 


of a little pleasurable work; 
Rose Garden a perfect 


until we succeeded; 


ok is free, tf vou 
HELLER BROTHERS 


BD This 


"GF 


oy = rc} ies 


TS .oe oe Oo)" a —s - 
GIRL’S I pat Sv iS 


and 
how to 
how to 
have xoses blooming all summer at the expense | 
how to make your | 


‘‘Garden of Delight.’’ 


This Helpful Book Free 


It tells how we began to grow Roses for pleasure 
and recreation ; how we failed at first, but kept on 
how our plants and meth- 
ods have started thousands of Rose Gardens 


write for tt atonce. 


902 8. Main Street, New Castle, Indiana 


our big 132-page book, “Poultry F 
pS full of pictures. It tells you ho 
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cents for the book, to cover postage 








and run Incubators successfully. Send 


BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
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J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 





Poultry and Squabs. Tells “athe to start 

in smal] and grow big. Describes largest pure 

bred Poultry Farm in the world. T ells how to 
breed and feed, all about diseases and remedies. 
Illustrates many varieties of land and water fowls. 
Quotes lowest prices on pure bred fowls, eggs for 
hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts 


F. FOY, Box 58, DES MOINES, IOWA 












Shows and describes sixty breeds, 
prices of stock and eggs. All : 
raising, buildings, egg producti lis 
Fifteen handsome chiromos, 10c po stpai aid 
Greider’s Germicide keeps fowls he 














B.H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa 
argest poultry 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for fine 80-page Annual 





ets, each 


For 10 


Free lavishly illustrated with 


photo-engravings and colored plates. 






plants, small fruits, trees, etc. Send for it to-day. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


Famous for Tomatoes. 











LIVINGSTON’S New Orchid-Flowered 
Giant Sweet Peas are unsurpassed. 
We will send 5 pack- 
a distinct 
and beautiful color. 
Our superb seed and rose catalogue 
rewritten and enlarged to 130 pages, 
beautiful 
A com- 
plete catalogue of seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy shrubs, 


20 High St., Columbus, Ohio 


Fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
raised, hardy and very be. autiful & 
| 
| Poultry Book. 


geese and turkeys. Northern 
farm in the Northwest. Fowls, eggs and incubators 
R. F. NEUBERT, Box 934, Mankato, Minn. 
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For 10c we will mail 12 packets 
varieties, of the most beautiful a 
flowering Sweet Peas grown, our 
catalogue and a coupon for 10 
able with first order for 25c. 
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J J.BELL SEED CO., Deposit, N.Y. 
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clear, concise, dependable cultural instruc- 
tions for successtully growing flowers and 
vegetables. 


Over 100 Special Articles 
- very phase of gardening, most of them written expresslyfor 
©1909 Dreer’s Garden Book by such eminent authoritiesas: 
po H. pe ota Ely, author of ‘‘A Woman's Hardy 


Fags L. iH Bailey, of Cornell U niversity. 
Mr. Wm. Palconer, former editor of ‘* Gardening.’ 
Mr. a Ww. Oliver, expert plantsman and writer. 
Mr. W.C. Egan, the eminent amateur. 
Mr. E. E. Rexford, the noted writer on house plants. 
Mr. T. — author of ‘* How to Make the Garden 


Pa 
And Special ‘articles by our own experts. 


You would have to read an entire library of books on 


gardening to acquire the information contained in Dreer’s 
Garden Book for 1909. 


Vatled to anyone, mentioning this publication, on re- 
cerpt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order, 


’ e ° 
Dreer’s Anniversary Pansies 
A mixture of the finest sorts, with large flowers of 

velvety texture and a superb blending of the richest 
colorings. A special packet of 100 seeds, 10 cents. 
“Garden Book” free with each order. 


714 Chestnut 8t., 
Henry A. Dreer PHILADELPHIA 


UST what every amateur wants to know — 













































$2.25 F LOWERS 25c 

. 

WORTH 25c 

We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 

less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have 

an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and become 

one of our yearly customers. 

2 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seeds 2 pkts. ( vanes Variegated, White, Purple 





2 pkts. Sweet Peas pkt. Poppy, Mixed 

2pkts Salvia; Red, White, Blue i let. Alyssum, Sweet 

1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D’ble 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japanese MorningGlory 


1 pkt. Mignonette, GiantPyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
20 Bulbs bretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs 
The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 119, Floral Park, N.Y. 

















If you want to be sure of a growing crop, 
plant Gregory's Seeds. Always sold under 
three warrants. For over fifty years they have 


heen the standard for purity and reliability. 


Gregory’s Seed Book —FREE 


to everyone who writes for a copy. It is full of 
practical instruction. One of the 
most valuable books for farmers 
and gardeners ever givenaway. 


J.J.H. Gregory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 


LADIOLUS \ 


The most mz agnificently beautitul of all 
summer flowering bulbs. The most pop 
ular, easily grown and showy both while 
growing and for cut flowers. We grow 
acres of them including hundreds of 
varieties and sell large bulbs of our 
choicest Altoona Mixture at 75 cts. per 
dozen, $5.00 per 100. In order to get | 
you inte rested we offer 


100 Bulblets for 15c. 


or 1000 for $1.20 postpaid with full directions 
for growing. Many will bloom the first year. 
All will become large bulbs, bloom and multiply 
the second season. IT’S A REAL BARGAIN— 
how many do you want ? 

aed 
Seeds mailed Free if you mention this mz agazine. 

IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Ia. 
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iful large catalogue of Bulbs, Plants, and 















Ferry’s are best because every year 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 
tested and put up. You run no risk of 
poorly kept or remnant stocks. We take 
the pains; you get the results. Buy of the 
best equipped and most expert seed growers 
in America. It is to our advantage to 
Satisfy you. We will. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual free. 

Write to 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





“Jubilee Year” 
“Page Fence 


Page Fence is woven just the same 
today as 25 yearsago. A real triple knot— 
“ Page Fence is made of High 
Carbon Steel of double the tensile strength and 
Pa _& elasticity of common fence wire 

@e Catalog —“ Jubilee Edition”—SENT FREE! 


age Woven Wire Fence Co. sane Wiican. 








THE RESUL 
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OF THE 
MANUEL MOVEMENT 
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prove to him how important it was for him to 
abandon this vice. Then I gave him several 
treatments by suggestion in light abstraction. I 
also explained the method fully to his mother 
and instructed her to continue the suggestions in 
natural sleep. At first we met with but a moder- 
ate success, and succeeded only in rendering the 
practice less frequent; but at the end of six 
weeks it was decidedly checked, and since then 
the boy informs me, and I think truthfully, that it 
has occurred only in states of semi-consciousness, 
and then infrequently. This, as I pointed out 
in my paper on ‘‘What Suggestion Can Do 
for Children,” is likely to be the case. In these 
moments of drowsiness, and when the will- 
power is weakest, boys are most exposed to 
dangers of this sort, which, however, can fre- 
quently be disarmed by suggestion. In the 
course of six months this boy has undergone a 
decided moral and physical improvement and a 
marked change of expression. He enjoys his 
games and his studies and finds no difficulty in 
mental concentration. 


Sad Stories of Both Boys and Girls 


MIGHT cite scores of such cases both of boys 

and girls, but the sad stories would closely re- 
semble one another. From the large numbers of 
young people brought to us for treatment or 
consultation, and from conversation with many 
experienced ’ physicians and parents, I imagine 
that among boys who have reached puberty this 
habit is nearly universal, and among girls by no 
means infrequent. 

Immanuel Kant, speaking on this melancholy 
theme in his anthropology, asks: ‘‘How are 
these years of greatest sensibility and temptation 
to be passed? Hardly otherwise than in vice.” 
If we are not prepared to acquiesce in this 
despairing verdict we ought to afford more effi- 
cient protection to our children than we are at 
present giving them. One efficient service we 
can render them is by instructing them truthfully 
and reverently in the mysteries of their own 
natures. J suppose many of my readers can 
recall the vile and false manner in which this 
great revelation was made to them, and the effect 
of such revelation on their after-lives. We ought 
also to feel a greater sympathy for these first fierce 
struggles of youth, and to cultivate such intimate 
relations with our boys and girls that they will 
allow us to help them. It is the secrecy of this 
habit and the dissociation of the moral life which 
duplicity creates which make it peculiarly dan- 
gerous. Nor does this habit end with boyhood, 
nor even with marriage, as I have constant oppor- 
tunity to remark. It frequently persists through 
life, throws its shadow over otherwise happy 
homes, interposes an icy barrier between hus- 
bands and wives, and it may develop into a 
darker form of perversion. 

On the other hand parents ought not to exag- 
gerate the effect of this practice so as to alarm 
and shock their children unconsciously, nor 
ought they to ascribe the diffidence and lack 
of concentration which frequently appear at 
puberty in boys as necessarily the results of vice. 
Lastly, fathers and mothers can give most 
valuable help to their children, as I have ex- 
plained in the paper already cited, by giving 
them judicious suggestions in their sleep. In 
case the habit has made perceptible ravages the 
child should at once be placed in the care of a 
good neurologist. 


NOTE — Doctor Worcester says: “‘In preparing this 
paper I have drawn freely on the records and literature 
of our class, and I have also used some of the articles 
which have been written on our work in medical and 
other journals.”’ 

In the next (the March) issue of The Journal Doctor 
Worcester will conclude his account of the results accom- 
plished by The Emmanuel Movement, describing what is 
perhaps its most remarkable phase: the successful treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Owing to the pressure of Doctor 
Worcester’s regular work it will be impossible for him 
to answer any letters. 


THE LONGEST SPEECH 
By P. M. Cushing 


HE longest continuous speech on _ record 

was once made in the Legislature of British 
Columbia by a member named De Cosmos, who 
talked against time to save from confiscation 
the lands of the poor settlers of a certain district. 

For some time a measure had been pending, 
the passage of which would cause many of the 
minor landholders to lose their homes. De 
Cosmos was bitterly opposed to the bill, but he 
was in a hopeless minority. The 
been held back until nearly the close of the 
session. Unless action wa ken before noon on 
a given day the act would iail. 

On the day before the expiration of the time 
De Cosmos got the floor about ten o’clock in the 
morning and began his speech against the bill. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon De Cosmos 
was still speaking, and he then produced a huge 
bundle of evidence and insisted upon reading it. 

The majority began to have a suspicion of the 
truth: he was going to speak till the next noon 
and kill the bill. For a while they made 
merry over it, but as it came on to dusk they 
began to get alarmed. They tried interruptions, 
but soon abandoned them because each one 
afforded him a chance to discuss and gain time. 

They gave him no mercy; no adjournment 
for dinner, and no chance to do more than wet 
his lips with water; no wandering from the sub- 
ject, no sitting down. Twilight darkened. The 
lights of the spacious hall were lit. One by one 
the members slipped out to dinner and returned 
to sleep in squads. But De Cosmos went on. 

Day dawned, and the majority went out in 
relays to wash and breakfast; but the speaker 
never faltered. 

It cannot be said that this terrible speech was 
very logical, eloquent or connected gut De 
Cosmos held doggedly to his task, and at last 
noon came to a baffled majority, livid with 
rage and impotence. A single man was tri- 
umphant, though his voice had sunk toa husky 
whisper, his eyes were bleared and bloodshot, 
his legs tottered under him, and his dried lips 
were pale and cracked. De Cosmos had spoken 
continuously for twenty-six hours, and had 
saved the lands. 


measure had 
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Silverware a 


Satisfaction 


When making selections of tableware care should 
be taken to choose silver that will afford lasting service 
and retain its beauty and charm. 
such perfection naturally purchase 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS. 


ware, which for over sixty years has been 
famous for its remarkable wearing qualities 
and the variety of exquisite designs. The 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” mark on any article of 


silver is a guarantee of superior quality. 


Knives, forks, spoons and fancy 
serving pieces are to be had in 
1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware. Many 


styles are offered, some fancy, some 
simple and chaste, all notable 
examples of the “Silver 
Plate that Wears.”’ 


Sold by best dealers every- 
where. Send for Catalogue 
“B-28” showing all designs. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 


Meriden Silver 
Polish, the 

“ Silver Polish 

that Cleans.’ 


Those who seek 






































or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 

prices. These switches are extra 

short stem, made of splendid qual 
ity selecte -d human hi tir, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 


2 oz., 20 in. Bwitch. . . .$ .95 
2 oz.,22 in. Switch. . . . 1.25 
2', oz., 24 in. Switch : 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
Switch. . . 2.50 
Our 28 in Wavy Switch . 5.65 
Featherw’t Stemless 5w 
22 in., natural wavy . 4.95 


Fluffy Ruffer,Nat’lCurly . 56.00 
Directoire Braid (accompany 
ing illustration shows how this 
beautiful piece is worn to ze t 
the very latest effect) 2% 6.75 
Chignon Coiffure, full boat 
jece, 1st quality Curly hair, 
Dressed in 14 puffs, ; 4.95 
200 other sizes & grades of 
Switches. . 50c. to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men's 
5.00 to 50.00 











Send sample of your ra 
scribe article you 
We will send preps pi ’ 
If you find it pert isfactory 
and a bargain, remit the int If 
not, return to us Rare, iliar and 
gray shaces are a little more exper € 


write for estimate 
Our Free Catalog also contains valuable 


‘The Proper Care of the Hair."* Write 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 12, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


ENN EN'S lt 
% of 


directions on 





AP. OSitice 


~ For e Relief - 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
forit.” Delightful after shav- 

ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 

Get Mennen’s (the origin: il). Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s ( Borated) Violet Talcum 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








Let Us Send You This 


witch 


®’ ON APPROVAL 








— 
NURSE 


Our entire method, 
including study and 











practice, taught by 
correspondence. 
This is Mrs. EOL. Evens, of San Luis Obispo, 


Caltf., a successful graduate of this school, 


We have trained thousands of women, 
beginners and practical nurses, in their 











own homes, to earn $10 to $25 «a week. 

If you desire a larger sphere of in- 
fluence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 


Mail this Coupon 





The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Please send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909, ex- 
plaining method, with stories of successful nurses, 

















HAIR NETS] 2'4c 


Genuine Human Hair 
VARen AL L -OVER Hi iman Hair Nets, 


shades, g tee match any shade hair. 


Oe ice L2%e 





verywlh 








Id to €a ‘ stomer. : 
or Silver, state whether you 
tra large size nets. Money re 
7 Gees Thirty Year 


L ISSNER’S, 693. 895 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 











Shield- spore od 


Two used on 


one at each point as in sewing; qu andier 
than any Safe e z utortabile, 
everlasting ; will net rust. ur Nickel 
plated 15c 


r7 ante _~ 00 ‘+ Gold plated 25c. 
- dealers, ‘ 


ey refun led 


? DS. CLAMP CO._ Dept. J Met. Bdg.. New York City 





Factory to you. 


Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., 


FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Made to order in any style or material. Read this offer: Either of 
the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in illustration (« 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz 

Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, 
at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Catalog Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., 132 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 













ywder by number 


, Sample 25c. 
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M FQOQ APE A M 
“OOD VNLAI 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


It was the day after Winstan and I had walked 
tothe river. Mary Fordyce had come to announce 
her engagement; she had got engaged on the 
steamer sailing home, and her fiancé had just 
come out from town, and was to stop at the house 
for her, and be introduced to the family. 

I came downstairs just after she had been 
telling them. While I was speaking to her there 
was a light, sliding step outside on the piazza, 
and Mary blushed and said: ‘‘’There he aes s! 
and I stoppe -d to listen, and said suddenly: 

“Why, it’s José!” 
| They looked at me so astonished; and the 
| next moment I saw his face, handsome and dark, 
| yet ghastly when he looked at me, and I cried: 
‘Where is my sister?” 

It wa§ as if everything crashed around me. 
I fell in a dead faint; but when I woke up—I 
knew! Oh, my heart, my heart, I knew/ 


Winter’s . 
Smartest 


Dress Necessity 


Fashion this year demands the knitted | 
scarf muffler for exclusive and smart } 
dressers—both women and men, 
The Phoenix Muffler is the one muffler 
that meets this dictum for every sort 0 
out-door wear and for dress occasions 
and permits of the trim, stylish effects | 
necessary to be correctly dressed. 


The Phoenix Muffler 


is not stuffy or sweater-like—the patent fastener 

in front snaps it on and off in an instant. It fits 

snugly and closely to the collar~always stays 

in place—cannot drop down in front nor 
‘bunch’? up behind. 



















HERE are no father and mother to grieve or be 

glad for me; long, long ago they died, when 
Alice and I were little children—we never knew 
them, we never had a home. We were Alice and 
Anita Farnham, and we lived in California. Our 
only relative was an uncle; his wife was always 
afraid we would be a trouble to her, so we were 
kept in a convent boarding-school until we grew 
up. Alice was older than I; she used to make 
me mind her, but she sang me to sleep at night. 
We did everything together—fought and scolded 
and loved each other, the way sisters do! After 
we left the convent we taught in a school; that 
was when we met José. He was engaged to 
Alice, but she broke the engagement, she never 
told me why; they still cared for each other, and 
he would not let her give back his ring; he was 
wild over her. I liked him, yet I never trusted 
him. She kept the ring in a little sandalwood 
| box, but she would not wear it. 
| When my uncle died we sold all the little 
| property we had, and came East with the money, 
| 


Phoenix 


sh 
Mufflers J 
are made in every collar size and color. 


Theyare knit from the finest silk-finished 
yarn, especially selected Australian 
wool and pure silk. ‘The genuine pat- 
ented Phoenix Mufflers are packed in 
handsome individual boxes, and are sold 
the country over by all first- class haber- 
dashers, dry goods and department 
stores —at 50c each. Don’t take an old- 
fashioned affair or «2 cheap substitute 
—insist on the genuine Phoenix —the 
only muffler that combines style, 
comfort and durability. If your dealer can- 
not Supply you, send your order to us with 
50c, stating collar size and color wanted 
and your dealer's name. We will 
settle the muffler question to your 
satisfaction. 
Phoenix Knitting Works 
222 Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


quite suddenly, to go abroad. I almost quar- 
reled with Alice because she insisted on bringing 
the parrot José had given her—the one he had 
taught to say ‘Querida mia/”—and José fol- 
lowed us on the long journey on the train, and 
came to the hotel where we were stopping over 
night when in the city. There was a Mrs. 
Boynton, whom we knew, with us there; she 
was going to England, too. I sat in the next 
room that evening, while my sister and José 
talked together, and they talked so long that I 
got tired, and undressed, because the night was 
so hot. I could hear him pleading with her— 
Alice was so beautiful—and at last he got her to 
say that she would forgive him, though I didn’t 
know for what, and would be his wife. He 
seemed so happy, my heart relented toward him. 
And then Alice came in, for a moment, and kissed 
me, and said: ‘‘Little sister!” And I asked: 
“*Do you want anything, Alice?” And she said: 
‘*Only the sandalwood box—my ring is in it— 
but I have forgotten where I put it. Will you 
find it for me? José wants to place it on my 
| finger again.’”? After she went out I found the 
box in her traveling-Lag. I took the ring out 
and put it on my own finger. Looking at it 
I thought: ‘‘When that is once more on Alice’s 
hand she will be mine no longer.” 
ear 

HEN there was suddenly a terrible noise, like a 
| great wind, and Mrs. Boyntonrushedin. She 
| caught up my raincoat and said: ‘‘ Put it on over 
| your nightgown—run—the hotel is on fire!” 
| AndIscreamed: ‘‘Alice!” And she said: ‘ ‘José 
| is with her—run, run!” And we tried to run 
| through the hall and downstairs, and it was all 

smoke and flame and roaring wind; and then 
| we ran up and up and up, and on to a roof; and 
| Islipped across the roofs, down somewhere below, 
and clung to things, and reached a fire-escape 
and went down into a side place. There was a 
great crowd near, and I ran into it; and there in 
a window, with the flames behind, were Alice 
and José. There were ladders just reaching to it. 
Suddenly it was José who had pushed in front of 
Alice and was on the ladder—and he was coming 
down—and then the flames roared up into the 
window—and the roof fell in with a great crash. 
And I ran and ran and ran. 















Long continued suc- 
cess implies reliabil- 


ity. fdwin C. Burt on 
a shoe means the kind | wines otis has they found, me 


found me 


I had been; there was nothing to connect me 

with the fire; I was supposed to have perished 

with my sister in the ruins of the hotel. I am 

Anita Farnham. . But oh, my sister, my sister! 
or 

EPTEMBER 18.—My room is all full of white 

flowers, white roses, soft, white flowers every- 


Prices $400 and $500 where; they are cool and soft when I place my 
rite for cheek on them or hold them in my arms. Where 
fo tyle Book my sister is it is as soft, as white, as cool as they 
‘Edwin 2 rt C are; she has no pain, Winstan says so. Only I 
iu 0. have the pain; oh, how glad I am that it is only 

138 Duane treet I who have the pain! 
ew Yo 


you can trust. 


SEPTEMBER 19.— Olive is dear, but she cannot 
stop the pain. She brought me in some more 
white roses from Kirtland; she says his tears 
fellon them. Mary Fordyce has sent me flowers, 
too—poor Mary Fordyce! She is ill herself; 
she has sent José away. I am sorry for her, but 
when I write is name—oh, I want my sister! 
























FASHION DECREES the 


long hip and tapering waist. 


Princess Chic ~ 


Supporter and figure- | 
} 
| 
| 










SEPTEMBER 20.— Winstan came and sat by me 
last night while I lay here on the couch among the 
flowers. My eyes were burning; he put his hand 
over them—his hand was so cool! He talked to 
me about ordinary things; he had bought a 
birthday present for his mother, and a bat and 
ball for little Kay; and after a while he said: 
‘‘We are to be married day after tomorrow, 
Dream, and sail for Italy in the afternoon. I 
want to take you out of all this as soon as possi- 
ble. You are willing, Dream?” And I said: 
‘*Then you can be with me every minute?” And 


shaping device 





produces this effect, 
with perfect com- 
fort. May beworn 
either with or with- 
out corsets. Does 
not drag on, but 

supports the mus- 

cles of the back. 





or dress, neg- ; : 
z ‘ athistic wy he held me very close as he said gently: ‘‘ Yes, 
tgee O a every minute, my little Dream.” 

wear, in white, urs : ? 


black, blue and 


pink. We illustrate 4-strap model, 
at 50 centsand $1.00,special 6-strap 
style at $1.00. At your dealer's or 
direct, if he cannot supply you. 
Give waist measure. 


A. Stein & Company 
319 W. Congress St., Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 21.—This is my wedding day. 
Alice came to me last night while I slept. She 
was all in white, her hands were cool. There is 
no one like your sister, who remembers all the 
little things that you remember, and scolds you 
for crying. We laughed and talked a long time 
together; I do not know now what we talked 
about. I only know that I woke happy, for I felt 
that she was happy. Oh, Winstan, she was so 
glad that I am your Dream! 

















The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1909 








‘‘T am going to tell 
a number of specific 
and money-saving 
facts in this magazine 


PAINT TALKS 


No. 1— Paint for Exterior Work 


from month to month. Space is limited and bare facts only 
can be stated. Those who want reasons, explanations, fuller 
information, etc., need only write National Lead Company.”’ 


Painting Outfit 
FREE 


We have prepared a 
little package of things 
bearing on the subject of 
painting which we cal 
House-owners’ l’ainting 
Outfit S. It includes: 


1 — Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
zutertor or exte- 
vitor schemes). 


Exterior paint is exposed to the weather, hot — cold — rainy — freezing. 
No risk should be run with faulty inaterials or faulty methods. The 
priming coat should not be ochre. It is cheap but fatal. The best 
primer—our pure White Lead mixed with linseed oil, some turpentine 
(enough to drive the paint into the pores of the wood) and a bit of 
Japan drier. The body and finishing coats need exactly the same ma- 
terials but they should be mixed thicker. 


Points to Avoid 


2 — Specifications 

for all kinds of 

(a) adulteration in pigment (a guarantee of absolute painting. 
purity goes with our White Lead) — (6) adulteration in 3 - 
oil — (c) too much turpentine — (d@) atevior drier — (e) 

A also stale paint should not be used. Have your painter 
\mix the ingredients fresh for each job, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


— Instrument for 
detecting adulter- 
ation in paint ma- 
terial, with direc- 
tions for using it. 


Free on request toany 

} An office in each of the following cities: reader who asks for 
/ : eM gt the 
New York Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago House-owners’ Paintir 


Outfit S. 





Cleveland 
& Bros. Co.J 











Philadelphi a [John T. Lewis 
h [National lead & Oil Co.] 

















No mixing 


teady for use. 
tats and mice 
leave choicest 
food for it. 
Die in open 
air secking 
water. Dry, 
clean; never 
leaves a mark, 


Rat Bis-Kit 


All Druggists — 
15 centsabox. If 










inch plume, seven inches wide, 
mile stock, drooping head, long « ’ 
fibre, fine lustre — black and all colors, at $2.9 
20 inch plume $4.50, special values. Money promptly refunded 
if dissatisfied. Charges prepaid. Plumes from $1 to $50 


OSTRICH PLUME CO., 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















squabsin 
4 weeks. How to Make Money Breeding Squabs 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


yours hasn't it, 

send us 25 cents 

for one box or 60 

cents for three | Mated pair Write “4 

boxes, delivered kissing. — for Squab 
yrepal « » oF oF’ our 

prepaid. bh : 09 Book, 


THE RAT BIscuIT Co 
42 I imestone ot 
Springfield, O. 











Eagle Crocker Needle 


ae PPATENT 


in buying crochet needles, 
Look for that Flat t; and get the only one that 
will not turn in or cramp the fingers, 


giving perfect 
. Cut shows points full size. Seg 
If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps, and one will be sent by mail, 


control of the work 
PRATT & FARMER CO., 465 Broadway, New York | 23456789 10IlI2 ‘Bit 


A KalamaZeo 


Direct to You’ 

















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages and 
towns in the United States who have each saved from §5 to $40 by buying a Kalamazoo 


EO DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a nigh 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no risk. You save all 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 306. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 807. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy. 



















You Can Bake the Finest Cake With Swan’s Down Prepared Cake Flour 


Enough for a delicious c ake costs only 2c. Entirely free from the rubber- 
like gluten found in ordinary bag flours (glute n causes sad and soggy Ci ake 
failures). Sold only in packages, at leading grocers. Good all the year ’round. 
Awarded Grand Prize, St. Louis Exposition. 

Write for ‘‘ Cake Secrets’’ booklet, 33 pages finest tested recipes and information in cake 
baking, sent free for your grocer’s name. 


Igleheart Bros., Dept. A, Evansville, Ind. 
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New Grand Duchess 
ode 


1 | ITHOUT strapping or 
+ tightly lacing the figure 
‘| in an uncomfortable manner, 
\\) these famous corsets have al- 
|| ways stood foremostas the best with 
» which to follow latest fashion. Our 


New Grand Duchess 


|| spring models are of the very stylish 
| “sheath’’ effect, and will equalize 
the bust, waist and hip lines, 
whether the figure is slender or 
stout. The graceful flowing lines 
thus produced, as shown in the 
spring fashion plates, are ob- 
tained in every figure if the 
proper model is selected. 
These corsets are called ** Glove- 
Fitting’’ because they fit as well 
and feel as comfortable as a 
fine kid glove. 
For sale at corset department all stores 
George C. Batcheller & Co., 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 18th Street 
NEW YORK 











K&E Boys’ Blouses | 
y 
are different from all other blouses. | 
They are so good so well made and 
so economical—that it no longer pays | 
to go to all the trouble and expense of making _ |} 
f louses at home. hey are very fullin sleeve Hl 
) and body, uniform in size and attractive in 
fi styles. The many reasonswhy careful mothers | 
fi should insist on the K & E label are told in ha 
| our Style Book. sent free to any one giving | 
| usher dealer's name. Write today } 


4 50° to $3. 00 


110 E. St. Clair 
KE L Blouse Makers “Cleveland 


“Baby : Go Wif ou?” 


W ss an Oriole, your baby can go on 
street cars, trains, elevators, 
crowded streets, anyzhere. 
One woman says: ‘It has 
stood the test where no 
other kind of baby con- 
vevance could.’’? Scien- 
tifically constructed, i 
aids right formation of 
» little bodie “s— supports 
them where no other 
does, at the small of the 
back, where most needed. Snug and warm, 
baby doves it. The 


_Oriole Go-Basket _ 


bite ge, Go-cart, Jumper and High-chair com- 
vined “ hanged from one to the other in a second 
. thout removing baby. A neat, compact, durable 
.rer-tired vehicle. Keeps baby dainty and fresh 
Ush or pull it to keep the sun or wind from its face 


Write for 
Booklet 


y, 
Actual photographs 43) 
, show ad/the uses of 
P the Oriole. Write 
today Let > 

us tell you # 
—_ show ; 





























to ob- 
jtain it on ; 
approval. fe 
Te 9: it. 
sthen pay f 
Re for it. 7 
a , Address 
the ta/ Rea to carry 


The Withrag, Co., 238 Walnut St., Cinti., O. 














THE ACTRESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


as my hand would let me, asking both the 
English manager and Mr. Cutting please could 
I be excused from coming back, as I would like 
to be a bride; and they had replied, wishing me 
typewritten happiness. But I knew that they had 
tried three ‘‘Sarahs,’’ and while the third one 
had stayed on I felt a little guilty in thus quit- 
ting without the proper notice; and I cften 
wondered just how they managed to get along 
without me. Ifoundout. Aaron had driven me 
down the night before the wedding that I might 
say good-by to the manager and those I would 
not see again. He stood by the motor while I 
went inside the lobby; but the official in the box- 
office told me that they were ‘‘counting up,” and 
would I wait? And I would wait, looking at the 
pictures of the stars who had had their day, and 
were scarcely memories, until a great laugh from 
the house billowed out beyond the heavy velvet 
curtains at the door, and, pushing past them, I 
idled into the auditorium. 

She was on the stage, the new half-breed, quite 
different from me, taller, deeper-voiced, ‘doing 
things I had not done, reading lines as I had not 
read them, yet harvesting her laughs with the 
skill of a woman who knew how. What points 
she missed that I had made she recovered on 
new ones, and “they” were laughing just the 
same—the crowd of men and women who came 
to be amused. 

A low voice startled me. ‘‘Not sorry, are 
you?” and I looked at Junius Cutting, who had 
just come over. 

I drew in my breath, but answered with sin- 
cerity, ‘‘Indeed, I'm not.” 

‘**That’s right,” he said; ‘‘you threw us down; 
but I wish that every girl would do it who can 
get a husband. There’s nothing in_ this.” 
Another laugh rolled up. 

‘““Not for me, I know,’ I answered. The 
laughter swelled. ‘‘But as for her” (I looked 
toward the stage), ‘‘that’s pretty good. She’s 
playing well, too, isn’t she?” 

‘*Oh, she’ll do,” he nodded absently. 
lowed hard. Junius put out his hand. 
can’t touch you, my dear.” 

“*She’s better,” I said resolutely. ‘‘And that 
is all right, too. Good-by, dear Junius Cutting.” 

In this manner my stage career was closed. 


aX 

Every girl’s wedding is the most beautiful of 
all others; but I think mine was really the most 
beautiful. In the first place not every one can 
have Amelia dress her, or engage an o!d com- 
missionaire, with an extra medal acquired that 
summer, to announce the names—or marry 
Aaron Adams, for that matter. It was no trouble 
for the stage-door man to call us out correctly, as 
only the company were present, and Frederica’s 
kangaroo man. Sir William and Mrs. Waite did 
not count, keing the host and hostess; but I 
forget Hester and old Charles Bateman—he, 
very brave, as though it were the mating he would 
have wished for, came in with Aaron. 

I had no attendants, for I had been torn be 
tween choosing Frederica or politely asking 
Hester, and while I longed for both, that would 
have been slighting Bella; and if all three of 
them were chosen that would have left so few 
guests outside the flowered chancel that they 
would have been quite lonely. So I had only my 
dog ‘‘Aary,” which Sir William had brought 
down. We had not counted on ‘‘Aary” being 
an attendant, but by great industry he had 
chewed through his leash, and rode all the way 
across the drawing-room on my nice satin train. 
Mrs. Waite laughed aloud at this—a short laugh, 
however, explaining afterward that it had come 
to her just then, for the first time, why I had 
named the puppy ‘‘Aary.”’ The contemplation 
of her obtuseness kept her happy through the 
ceremony, she asserted, so she wasn’t sorry. 

And old Charles Bateman said that he was 
glad he had not been alone in taking the occasion 
as one of some festivity. This was directed 
fiercely at the rest of us, for as soon as the clergy- 
man opened his prayer-book we all began to cry, 
and never stopped till Aaron, slipping me hi 


I swal- 
“*She 


handkerchief with the ring, whispered to cheer 
up, as the worst was yet to come. 
aX 
Speeches were made, fearful ones, for actors 


don’t manage their own lines as well as other 
people’s. But it was a simple breakfast, and we 
talked ‘‘shop” all through it; Mr. Benny telling 
the ‘‘divine” why clergyme n were always funny 
on the stage, ‘‘ because the y wuz so true to life, 
and Bella advis ing old Charles Bateman to put 
green around his eyes if he wanted brilliancy 
although he said he didn’t—and other pleasant 
happenings. 

When I came back from putting on my motor 
gown—for we were to do a little touring before 
going home—thcy were gathered around the 
piano, singing to Bella’s playing—old Charles, 
Sir William, the commissionaire (discreetly in 
the rear), and al!. Aaron and I sang with them, 
too, for a while; but I caught the sudden throb 
of an engine in quiet Albemarle Street, Mrs. 
Waite looked at me meaningly, and Aaron 
touched me on the hand, nodding toward the 
half-open door to which the company’s backs 
were turned 

The dreaded moment when I must say good- 
by had com« How could I manage it? How 
would they stand it? And then Bella’s clear 
voice broke into the ‘‘ Birthday Song,”’ and they 
crowded close around her, leaving Aaron and me 
on the edge—a little out of it 

Mrs. Waite beckoned at the door. I started to 
lay my hand on Frederica’s shoulder, but Aaron 
drew me from her. Out in the corridor I once 
more protested, but the voices, chiming all to- 
gether, seemed independent of 


The birthday of my life is come 
Is come, is come to me 


sang the player 
I turned to Aaron 
they are my people.” 
‘*Ves,”’ said Aaron, ‘‘but it is our 
I put my hand in his, and w 
As the door of the 


‘Oh, my dear, big love, 
birthday.” 
e ran out. 
motor closed upon us the 
refrain floated out through the drawing-room 
windows; but I leaned back upon the cushions 
with a nod of restored happiness to my perfectly 
new husband. 

‘*Anyway, I had music on my exit,” 
Aaron Adams. 


said Mrs. 


THE END 








«yj Many people 
wonder how it is 
possible to make a 


and yet sell it for so little. 


priced shoe. 
» iceable, comfortable 


beautiful than ever. 
















shoe which possesses such style and wearing qualities as the 


| American Lady Shoe 


The reason is simple. 
Shoe is made by the largest makers of shoes in the world. 
step—from the purchase of the leather to the selling of the shoes 
—is made on a scale which assures the greatest economy. 

The American Lady Special, No. 6159, shown in this advertisement, is a 
splendid example of high qu ility, style and fit put into a moderate 
It is made on the stylish Vassar last, has patent 


leather vamp, dull calftop and extended edge soles. 
and dressy enough for any occasion. 


bi LYE ! Our new spring style book is 


pe J 
Write tor free copy today. a 4 a 2 v 
> 
: | 
| 


59 
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The American Lady 
Every 


It is serv- 


just off the press — more 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis-Boston, U.S.A. 











2+2=4 


Only 4 cents in stamps for this 


| -1 little bottle of 
= ED. PINAUD’S 
|i 
i 
| > 4 Famous 
| ike) : Perfume 
ie ei 
‘ji¢¢z LILAC VEGETAL 
| <m > 
| 2 GF exquisite and In cong ane Se deli 
r 4 cate fragrance of the living flower, A 
} ain So tlelieht for h coolest Lp Dos atomizer. 
| Te | ie Vihe latest perfume craze in Paris 
| > Send us only two 2c stamps for this 
r liberal sample. 
nme 6 Write to-day—/ his is 4 limited offer. 


Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud 


| Dept. AA, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., New York 











— 
“* You do the designing 
Ask Your Dealer for the Hand Woven 


Thread & Thrum RUGS 


Different from all other rugs, made in colorings 
to match your decorations. Special styles to go 
with Mission or Fumed Oak Furniture. Wool 
| weft, seamless, heavy, reversible and durable. 
All sizes up to 12 feet wide and any length. Sold 
by best shops in principal cities. If your dealer 
doe ‘snot keep them, write Arnold, Constable & Co. 

New York, for Color Line and Price List. 


| THE THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N.Y. 





We'll make the rug.’ | 





as 





Pears 


Learn to say “ Pears’ ”’ when 
There are 


but 


you asp for soap. 


other soaps, of course, 


Pears’ is best for you and 


matchless for the complexion. 


You can buy Pears’ everywhere 





Color everything from the daintiest silks and 
cottons to the heaviest woolen and mixed 
withthe same package 
dealer for “DY O-LA Dyes 
Write us for booklet, ‘* The 
nal Dress Problem,’’ and color 
1. Enclose 10c for regular size 
kage eal pandas yo. 
The Johnson-Richardson Co., Ltd. 
143 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 
Bf around the use and see 
what youcan dye." 


Latest styles, 

Invitations. .52.. yu 

in ity. 100 " graved $7.00. Additional 
hun me 2.25. Inside and outside 


envelopes. Samples on request. 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationery, 1 342- 126 State Street, Chicago. 








A LINDNER BUTTON on the Waist is Worth Two Others i in n the Tub 































Lindner’ 8 Little Lace Buttons hou 3 jana t 
, e of ‘ pre indner’s 
L/PTLeE I 
4 mn STVLE (ince Littie Lace positively stay toned 
o i er’s Little Lace come in 1 
yg to t est juireme Ac ra 
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1, an ¢ WW e or ce 
thie t > ‘ ite or ‘ re 
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r tin il c ‘ n Wad I y 
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zed or Mercerized k come }y the la r t 
il wt N K ite 
aoe ha pikes tore Gene aaa WRINGERE ROOF/BUTTONS | (3)... ever 
des 1 No ey n ex | ae ; fe 
1g trimming for ind = silk ga AN IDEAL BUTTON FOR SHIRT WAISTS | I , } Sag 
Dressmakers are 1 wit) W - rial «clozer ©. < _ ny We 
Beautilf and in design, strong in es : . 4 cet ee ; a ahi but 
make, faultless in these buttons are a 2 aAinee en, also 
tasteful trimming and most serviceable fasten- ton patterr ike (s ‘ n, al an 
1 VW indestructible ery low ton for plain 
ing for lingerie, corset covers, pillow cases, Ee ear) wit scatar showing ail sites, and 
babies’ wardrobe, children's dresses (will not pe bah ’ ot i pe ey 
wash skirts The even thin ‘ne s of Lindner’ 8 ne mer . 22 Asana ~ © 
Little Lace makes necessary “only 4 narrow LINDNER BUTTON CO. 
button hole which the rounded edge of the 186 Dearborn Street Chicago 




















Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


Color almost twice as much as any other dye and cost you the same, 10¢ per package. 
How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Co 


on receipt of price. Write for free booklet 


Ask 


our druggist or mailed 
ors. MONRO 


DRUG Quincy,Ill. 
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Hang Your Skirts 


In the 
Buckingham 
Garment 


Holder 











They will last 
twice as long, 
always look 
new, be free 
from wrinkles. 

It saves ex- 
pense of press- 
ing. 

Saves your 
time. 

Makes clothes 
orderly. 


The Buckingham 
Garment Holder 


consists of finest steel springs between 
which garments are inserted. 

Easily attached to closet door, wall, 
etc., and will hold twelve skirts or petti- 
coats, or six pairs of trousers. 

Cannot get out of order, lasts a life- 
time. You ought to have it. 

If not to be had in your city, we will 
send direct upon receipt of price, $1.75. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 


Dept. L, 177-179 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The 
Perfect 
Fabric 
for 
Women's 

and 








closet roomy and 


























TRADE MARK 


Galatea 


By the yard 20c and every yard guaranteed. 


The one wash fabric that will outwear 
twice over any other tub material and still 
retain its good looks and newness of appear- 
ance. Unequaled as a hygienic fabric for 
boys’ and girls’ school suits —unrivalled as 
a material for stylish tub gowns for women, 


This. [Hydegrade] - ser 


trade mark 


READY-TO-WEAR 


Dainty, useful suits for women, also finely 
made, durable suits and dresses for boys and 
girls,’ are now being shown at the better 
stores in: wide variety of shades and patterns. 


Look for this Hy. degrade 


trade mark 
Every Garment Guaranteed. 
Send for Souvenir Postal Cards. 


f A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York —Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom, 


















in every 
garment. 














\ Write for Free Samples 


and see for yourself the beauty 


L \ 


‘ \ o Renfrew Dress Ginghams 
lade in all varieties of plain 
aides and fancy stripes and 


s—all Tub-proofand Sun 
Ask your dealer for 
ew and don't take a substi- 
/ Ve do not se wt retail, 
/ _RENFREW MFG. CO. 
De puss L. Ads ams, Mass. 
agg ike of Re ire 4 able 


DRESS GINGHAMS 


Our Agents Make Big Money 


Themoney maces 
ing our Shears anc 
other useful patented 
articles astonishes 
agents. V.C.Giebner 
Soa O..90)6 22 pals 
of Positive Tensix 
We guarantee to ‘SHOW ANY ONE HOW TO 

MAKE $3 to $10 per day. We have more patented goods tor sale 
through agents, that foun a = saeea than any other house in 
the U.S. Samples VESTIGATE NOW. Apostal 
will do. Addres 159 Home Bldg., Dayton,0. 








Dam 








Self Sharpening 


CUTS TO THE END 


} hours, made $13.50. 


are not 
tree toy ke 


rs. 
THOMAS MFG. ‘cO., 





HOW SIX MEN 
PROPOSED TO HER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


a little baby girl to make our joy complete. It 
always seems to me that when a time comes in 
any one’s life when he feels his cup is full, Fate 
intervenes and deals a blow. And soit was; for 
ust thrée days after our girl was born God took 
es angel-mother to Himself. I sent the little 
girl, when only four weeks old, to Florida, to be 
cared for by my mother. I went to Tampa to 
see the baby at Christmas, and found her a 
bright, healthy, little girl, who, from appearances, 
will be very much like } her mother. 

“* Now you know the main events in my life the 
last three years. I have a position with a law 
firm here which is considered a rather nice berth. 
My worldly possessions are in Cuba, as that 
seems a better place to invest. I am going to 
inclose to you a clipping, from one of the city 
papers here, for your especial benefit. It seems 
rather egotistical to inclose such a thing; but 
then I have never presented any credentials, and 
you would never know what a deucedly nice fellow 
I am if I did not let you know in some such way. 

“I was East again at Easter, mainly to see 
my girl. She is getting to be a fine little girl, 
and is talking in great shape. I took a few snaps 
of her in her overalls, and will inclose one for 
you. I am also going ‘to send you my latest edi- 
tion, taken last fall, which, I guess, is pretty much 
like me, in the hope that you will return the com- 
plime nt. Pe srhaps you have ideas of your own 
about sending your photograph to young men; 
but then, you know we are ‘cousins.’ I often wish 
I had my little girl out here with me; but I guess 
the only way I can very well do that is to marry 
again. You will think that I look at things in a 
horribly practical manner if I don’t stop talking 
in this way; but sometimes we have to. 

“Tf you will deign to answer such a scrawl as 
this I will try to write you a better letter next 


time. Don’t be cross with me for not being a 
better correspondent. You will get used to me 
after a while. 


jo) os INBODES, 

Ruth left the room, presently returning with a 
photograph. Letter and photograph were placed 
in the flames. The next was tied in red. 


“Yours very sincerely, ‘I 


OU Little Darling! 

“‘For surely you must know that I love you. 
Did you not guess it when I held your dear form 
in the waltz, scarcely an hour ago? And you 
looked up and smiled! Ah, little traitor, you 
smiled at the next man, too. "You did not know 
it, but I wafted a kiss to you and watched it nestle 
down in your dusky hair. And once when you 
tripped, and I held you—oh, so closely! Ruth, 
you cannot get through life without stumbling. 
Why not let me be the one to hold you safe, 
always? We would glide on and on mes ; and 
there would always be music, dreamy music; 
and you, Dear, you in my arms. 

‘“‘T hold in my hand the rose that you toyed with 
this evening. You wondered where had 
dropped it, little thinking that I had « aptured it. 
A red, re d rose! Once you touched it to your 
lips. it journeys to mine for the hundredth fime. 
I kiss this petal, Little Rose of All the World, 
and send it to you now, ‘empurpled with my 
love.’ Darling Ruth, when we dine ‘under our 
own vine and fig tree ’ please always wear white, 
and a big, red rose. It isso I like best to look at 
you. But you shall not sit clear across the table 
from me. ‘Tohave you, roguish and demure and 
—out of reach! why, my coffee would get cold 
while I ran around the table. No! My queen 
shall be enthroned at my right hand, where I can 
reach over and kiss the tip of her pe arly- -pink ear. 

“ Little Ruth, look up to me and tell me that the 
blue in your eyes, the ebony of your hair, and the 
damask of your cheek are all for 

‘Your devoted, 


you 


Harry.” 


Ruth’s face flamed as she hurled the letter into 
the fire. ‘‘I wonder,” she said, ‘‘why I ever kept 
it?” She slipped off a white ribbon. 


fe 
vA You will not be expecting a letter from 


me. I never thought to write you one. You see, 
Father’s doing badly again and I’ve got to get 
him out of here, this time for good. We will be 
gone before this reache syou. Oh, Ruth, if I could 
write to you as the equals we were when I pulled 
you to s¢ school on your little sled! Now I am the 
son of a drunken father, crippled for life through 
his criminal carelessness. Mother said to me 
many atime before she went: ‘Charlie,’ she says, 
‘the only way for you to get those poor, twiste d 
limbs of yours straight in the next world is to 
look after the man that’s made them crooked in 
this one.’ If it hadn’t been for that I would 
have left him long ago; but he’s so pitiably weak. 
“Ruth, I am going to do two things before I 
go that ‘gentlemen’ don’t do. I’m going to peach 
on another fellow. I saw you at the dance 
tonight. I stood away back in the crowd so you 
would not see me, and I watched for your car- 


AR Ruth: 





riage. You was laughing when you stepped out. 

I saw all the ladies and you was the loveliest of 

them all. Then I hobbled across the street and 

stood re looked up at the window for a long 
time. A dance is a queer thing when you look 
at it from the pavement. Sometimes we fellows 
down in the gutter wonder why nice girls do it. 

But you do; so it must be all right. Ruth, the 

man that got out of the carriage with you and 

danced most with you was Harry Ward. I know 
his folks is tony and got money. But, Dear, he 
ain’t fit. I know where he goes after those dances. 

You don’t, and I don’t want you to. Only, if 

you’re thinking of marrying him, you find out 
| first. Take that from me as from a brother, since 
you have no men-folks of your own to tell you 
things. If it’s to be some of the others, if it’s to 
be that young doctor, all right. He’s on the 
square. But there is another fellow used to help 
pull your sled—Tom Barclay! I'd take him if I 
was you. He has fewer notions and would be 
easier to live with. 

‘One thing more: I love you. A ‘gentleman’ 
| does not say that to a girl he isn’t going to marry. 
| But I’ve thought it all out, and I can’t see how it 
will harm you to know that you are the one bright 
| spot in a life that’s mostly all shadow. I can’t 
| remember when I did not love you. You’ve 
| kept the soul of me from sharing the crookedness 

of my body. I inclose a valentine you gave me 

once when we were A B C sweethearts. You 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 
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Double A—A One 


As Ai 





This is the new Shoe Polish 


Requires Less Labor 
Makes Shoes Last Longer 





“Double A,—A One” 


Shoe looking new. 


“Double A,—A One” 





is the name of this New Polish made 
especially for shoes of Glazed Kid (sometimes called Vici Kid), 
and is the only shoe polish endorsed and recommended by the 
leading manufacturers of kid leather. 


It is a brilliant, rapid and lasting polish that resists water— 
the only dressing that preserves the leather and keeps a Kid 


One hundred shines in a bottle for only 25 cents. Ask for 
Bixby’s “Double A,—A One,” and never use any other on Kid Shoes. 


If not at your dealer's, send 25 cents for full size package by mail. 
is made in both black and brown. 












Made Especially 
for Shoes of 


GLAZED KID 








S. M. Bixby & Co. 


New York, U.S. A. 








‘Mum’”’ 


the pure, unscented cream, 


gives freedom from all 


bodily odors 


and doesn’t harm the skin or soil the clothes. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








De Long 
Company 
| Hair Pins ) 


ping. They held the 
hair, thick or thin, in 
any position. Ask for | 
the hair pin roll with 
the white band. 


THE DELONG 
HOOK & EYE COMPANY 











Philadelphia 
NAIL 


LUSTRITE ENAMEL 


“THE DAINTY LITTLE CAKE/ 

A brilliant, extremely rapid and lasting polish for the 
nails, used with or without 
buffer. Guaranteed harim- 
less. 25c per box. 


Free on Request 
Three S amples of ourimanicure 
specialties and booklet **Well 
Kept Nails.’’ Write for it now 
Lustr-ite supplies sold by alldealers. 


Floridine Manufacturing Co. 
41 Franklin St., New York 




















Used by 90% of the Profession. 











Je manufact ure a dis 

California Abalone {s.!!0:8<"s 
id gems a Pac 

Ocean. The beautiful pearl tinted California Abalone, manufact ( 
in artistic designs, compares well with the precious gems Saunple 


hat pins, 35c, 50¢ or $1.00; beauty pins, 35¢ sé Postpaid 
OAK CITY NOVELTY CO., 1366 Brush St., Oakland, California 





Examination at Your 
Home FREE 


Showing We Pay the 
Pompon” Postage 


Curls 







( 











Dainty 


Write us 






Stylish today and 
yal Se we willsend you by re- 
Chic turn mail for free ex- 
amination at our 
home one of these 


Beautiful “Pompon” Curls 
Made of snappy, natural, curly hair, or this 


Handsome Switch 


Or ill send you any arti 


] 


of live, glossy, wavy hair. we W 





you me ay select from our large and handsomely illust 
Cc aad yon may arrange the article in your own r by 
ing the complete instructions fap in our book on 
apaentne and hair beautifying w h we will ser free. 

Note these extremely low prices 

Switches aslow as. . ; ; $1.00 
20Oz., 22-inch Switch ....... 1.25 
21% Oz., 24-inch Switch . er a 2.25 
3% Oz., 26-inch Switch . ie | ae 
Lightweight, wavy Switch. . 2.50 
Featherweight, Stemless,22in. ‘long. wavy 4.95 
26 in. long, wavy 5.75 
Moturaly, Curl Pompadou: 2.90 


Puffy-Fluffer,’ naturally curly hair, $5 to 10.00 
World's Famous “ Directoire” Braid 15.00 
“Pompon” Curls(Illustrated Above) . 8.00 
Wigs for Men and Women . $15 to 100.00 


Write today for Free Book and Catalog — sending nuple 
of your hair and describing article wanted, which we will sen i 
you by return mail / postpaid for free examination If found 
perfectly satisfactory, remit us the price asked. If turn 


it tous. This will cost you nothing. 


E. BURNHAM, 70 and 72 State St., Dept. 102, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 


backache, and possibly deformity. The 














C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


all this. 


will prevent 


C. PER ae: 
50 PAIR ie 


4 - 


Your Dealer or “tog 


by Mail. Give 
size shoe. Men’s a phe 
or Women’s, Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 
sets of ae $2. Write for 


eddi Ing samples. Poiting Cards, 50c. 


| L. OTT ENGRAVING Is 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 
100 in script lettering, including twe 











We now attach an electric motor to the 
famous 1g00 Washer. It operates the 


Electricity Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 


washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
work. Please think ‘what that means. The 





You have no obligation what- 
ever. Treat us just like a dealer 

who shows you a washer. If you 
= 














wringer, tov. Connect it with a light fix- hardest drudgery there is about hous work 
ture, as ‘you connect a table lamp. Turn done by two cents’ worth of electricity. 
on the current as you turn on the light. Servants happy; laundry bills | ed; 
The Washer then operates just like our clothes lasting twice as long. For the 
hand washer,only youdon’'t need to touch it. ‘““1go00”’ does washing better than any other 
When the washing is done, move a small method known. 
lever, and the motor connects with the Now electricity makes the wash: ge. 
wringer. The one motor, operating both the Doesn’t that soundlike anewera for women: 
Send No Money—We Pay Freight 
This outfit does just as we claim. don’t want it when the mouth 1s 
Does all of the washing, all of the ey up, simply say so. 
wringing. Does the work better 3ut don’t go on washi! the 
than you can do it by hand. Does old way without knowing \ t this 
it with less wear on clothes. 30 D method means to you. Won sen 
The facts, we know, seem too ay oo right to do viene har ne 
zood to be true. So we propose this: when electricity can do itfor nem. 
° If you are responsible, we will Free Send first for our Wash¢ Book, 
send you the Washer, Wringer and to know all about it. Then, you! 
Motor, all on 30 days’ trial. We Trial try it, just tell us to send it «i. 
will prepay the freight. Please send for this free 97) 
You don’t invest a penny — don’t 300k —now—before you iviget “i 
commit yourself at all. Do four A post-card with your name a 
washings with it. Try it on dainty address sent to us foday brings so 
things, heavy things, everything. the book by return maz, / pau 
Then, if you think you can get Address—The 1900 Washer €0s 
along without it, we willtake it back. 3243 Henry St.. Binghamton. N.¥ 
Your 30 days’ use will be free. - aie 


Or—tf you live in Cana 
to the Canadian 1900 Wa 





355 Yonge Street, Toronto,< 





C0. 
nada. 
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The Old-Fashioned Way 


is too hard for any woman! 


The New Way 


Dewogjewde 
Food Chopper 


It relieves much of the drudgery of 
cooking and makes life in the kitchen 
a pleasure. 

So Easy to Operate! So Easy toClean! 
and so economical — it will save its cost 
in a week! 


No Knives to Adjust — No Knives to Sharpen 
No Knives to Lose— One Adjustable Cutter 


A press of the finger and it cuts coarse, medium, fine or ex- 
tra fine. Cuts cleanly—Does’ not crush 
Meats, Fruits, Vegetables, Nuts — 
Grinds Coffee, Grates Cocoanut and 
Horse Radish, Makes Cracker Dust, 


















Prepares Salads, Mince Meats, 
and all Nutritious Juices are 
Preserved! Made in one size only 
—Large enough for any purpose. 


Price Ask Your 
Sips” Ee Gee 


There is No Substitute 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. 

F The Steinfeld Cook 

FEC Book contains choice, 

selected Recipes of Salads, 

Sauces, Prepared Meats, Fish, 

Entrees, Desserts, etc. Mailed free. Address our Dept. ‘*‘L.’’ 


STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, N.Y. 



























PATTON'S 


1 0) Dp 39 56010) 9 


Ole) oy. wey lez 





are made to resist heel knocks and scuffing. 
They give floors a high polish that lasts. 
Moreover, for every class of decorative 
work—for chairs and tables, for all kinds 
of furniture and interior woodwork, for oil- 
cloth and linoleum, they are unsurpassed. 

With the Sole-Proof Graining Outfit, 
even an amateur can produce charming 
natural wood effects. 


] 


Sole-Proof Fl 


or Coatir 





gs are sold in ten colars 
by reputable retailers whose business exist- 
ence depends upon the quality of their wares 


FREE SAMPLE—Write for beautiful coior 
card and booklet, and if you enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover packing and postage, we will 
send free sample can— enough to finish a chair. 


PATTON PAINT CO. . 
331 Lake Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














Style of 


Firfelt Juliet 


in 10 shades rang- 
ing from Cardinal 
to Royal Purple. 










Ask your dealer 
to show you this 


Price 
$9.00 4 
beautiful line of warm, 
comfortable and stylish felt 


slippers. It isa real delight to slip 
your tired feet into FIRFELT SLIPPERS 
or to wear them about the house if you are much on your feet. 
Ib your bedroom they are always a comfort. 
If your dealer doesn't carry these slippers 
send us his name and we will supply you. 
Send for Book of FIRFELT STYLES. 
Worcester Slipper Company, Worcester, Mass. 











=a J.P. Grosvenor, Prop. 


ENT-DONE 


See Through-Sew Through a ™ 
COLLAR = 
SUPPORTER 


Round Ends 
Washable 


B g Card of Three, 5c 


All sizes 


























a JOSEPH W.SCHLOSS&CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





ee 

Pr ; 316 page book by 
eq paration for Motherhood pisstbeth x. 
Tels a} = ck nd. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
81,00, p0s:, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 


' Henry Altemus Co. ,513Cherry 8t., Philadelphia. 


HOW SIX MEN 
PROPOSED TO HER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


might marry one of these days and I never know 
it. I wouldn’t like to think I was keeping any- 
thing of yours after you belonged to another man. 
- “Little sister, good-by. CHARLIE.” 

Ruth read the letter through twice. There 
were tears in her eyes when she finished; but it, 
too, passed to the flames. One letter remained. 
It had been read too often for impatient fingers 
to tug at any ribbon. 


“7 YEAR Ruth: 


““No smiles and dimples from you tonight, 
Ruth, and no answering joke from me. I am in 
earnest, and I want you to be serious. Ruth, I 
meet lots of fellows at your home, and I more than 
half suspect that some of them want to marry you. 
They would be queer if they did not. Iam inno 
position to marry any girl. My college expenses 
are not — paid ae even after that it will be 
three or four years before I can offer you a home. 
I don’t ask you to wait for me. I would not let 
you be engaged to me, even if I knew you were 
willing. It isn’t fair to tie a girl up for all that 
time. I don’t know that you care at all for me; 
you act pretty queer about it if you do. I would 
rather not know, just yet. I write this only because 
it may help you to know what to do in regard to 
some of those other fellows. I want you to 
know that I do care for you, and that, in good 
time, if you are free, I shall ask you to be my wife. 

“Every one of the others, Ruth, can do better 
by you in some way than I can. Not one of them 
would have higher regard for you, or try harder 
not to go blundering around knocking over 
things that are in your heart. 

“Do not answer this. Let matters take their 
course, as usual. I am content that you know. 

“Very sincerely, THOMAS BARCLAY.” 


Ruth pillowed her head against a chair and 
gazed into the flames. She was roused by a 
cheery voice saying, ‘‘Dreaming, Ruthie?” and 
two hands gently raised her chin. 

“Tom,” she said, ‘for the forty-’leventh time 
I’m glad you gave me the chance to wait.” 

“‘For the millionth time I am glad you waited,” 
he said, stooping to kiss her. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 
SKETCHES 


diminutive gas grate—which is much better than 
none at all—and turned off the electrics. We sat 
before the cheery little glow, luxuriating in a 
sense of relaxation. 

“It seems ungracious, somehow, to discuss 
people, when one has just left their hospitality,” 
said Hepatica. 

‘‘Not between ourselves, dear,” affirmed the 
Skeptic. ‘‘We four constitute a private Court of 
Inquiry into the Condition of Our Friends. 
When I think of the Judge ——’ 

‘*He has his own way, after all, when it comes 
to refusing to join in the sort of thing that pleases 
Camellia,” said I. 

‘*Of course he does. He’s too much of a man 
not to have it. But living upstairs while my wife 
lives downstairs isn’t precisely my ideal of mar- 
ried happiness.” 

The Philosopher laid his head back and gazed 
up at the ceiling. ‘*What puzzles me,” he mused, 
‘tis the attraction such a woman has, at the start, 
for such a man.” 

‘*Camellia was a most attractive girl,” said I. 

‘*You mean her clothes were most attractive,” 
amended the Skeptic. ‘‘They even befuddled 
me for a few brief hours, as I remember—till I 
discovered that not all is gold that ——” 

‘You didn’t discover that yourself,” the 
Philosopher reminded him. ‘‘We had to do it 
for you. You don’t mind our recalling his tem- 
porary paralysis of intellect?” he questioned 
Hepatica suddenly. ‘‘It was all your fault, any- 
how, for retiring to the background and allowing 
the fireworks to have full play.” 

Hepatica smiled. The Skeptic put out his 
hand and got hold of hers and drew it over to his 
knee, where he retained it. ‘‘She knows I never 
swerved a point off my allegiance to her,” he 
declared with confidence. 

‘*Do you suppose,” suggested Hepatica, ‘‘if 
the Judge and Camellia were to lose all their 
money and had to come down to living in a little 
home like this, it would help things any?” 

The Skeptic shook his head. The Philosopher 
shook his, thoughtfully. ‘‘It’s too late,’ said the 
latter. ‘‘Her ideals are a fixed quantity now, 
to be reckoned with. So are his. Under any 
conditions there would be absolute diversity of 
tastes.”’ 

“*T don’t think there’s any ideal more hope- 
lessly fixed than the fine-clothes ideal.’ The 
Skeptic looked at his wife 

‘“*T like nice clothes,” said she, smiling at him. 

**So you do,” he rejoined; ‘‘thank Heaven! 
A woman who doesn’t is abnormal. But when 
we walk down certain streets together you can see 
something besides the shop-windows.” 

‘*T look away so I won’t want the things,” 
confessed Hepatica. 

Th 
I joined him. 

‘*T passed Mrs. Hepatica the other day when 
she didn’t see me,” said the Philosopher to me. 
‘‘She was staring fixedly in at a shop-window. 

I stole up behind her to see what held such an 
attraction for her. When I ha covered what 
she was looking at I stole away again, chuckling 
to myself.” 

‘“*What was it?” I ash 

**7’ll wager half I own that the wife of our 
friend the Judge wouldn’t have given that win- 
dow a second glance,’ pursued the Philosopher. 

‘*It was probably a bargain sale of paper pat- 


e Skeptic laughed and the Philosopher and 


d di 


terns,” guessed the Skeptic. But we knew he 
didn’t think it. 

‘*A bargain sale of groceries, more likely,” said 
Hepatica herself. 

‘*Tt was no bargain sale of anything,” denied 


the Philosopher. ‘‘It was a most expensive edi- 
tion of the works of Charles Dickens.” 
‘*Good for you, Patty!” cried the Skeptic. 


NOTE—The third sketch in this series will appear in 
the next issue of The Journal (for March). 
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The Young 


Bride’s Ally. 


Culinary inexperience is a formidable handicap to the young 





bride who has started out to make her husband 
keep him happy. 


comfortable and 
At this critical period blessed is she who can cook. 


Only when preparing dessert is the housewife with no experience 
in cooking on the same footing as her more accomplished sister. 


JELL-O 


serve the same delicious desserts, their preparation requiring no greater 


‘ 


Both using 


skill than the ability to ‘‘boil water.’’ 
They can be made in a minute. 
Nothing short of magic could produce dishes so 
delightful and so beautiful from any other material. 
They are so good that they cover up very agree- 
| ably the deficiencies of any dinner. 
Highest award Gold Medals received at the 
St. Louis, Portland and Jamestown Exposi- 
| tions are tokens of practical recognition of 
| the superior qualities of JELL-O, but the best 


evidence is the approval of the millions of Amer- 
ican housewives who serve JELL-O desserts. 


| JELL-O costs 10c. at all grocers. 
| Illustrated Recipe Book free. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Moy Sfur-On 
SmmarsY 
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Pa ‘ The newest Shur-On style | 

had be If you wear glasses or need 

| 4 glasses, you should have our book. 

| ee Wes TA) Noe ‘* Styles and Innovations in Eyeglasses’ 

| © JS) | | embodies the results of our 45 years’ ex- 

| x perience in the proper making and fitting 

| | of glasses. Tells and shows how your 

| glasses should look, fit and feel; why 

| Once cover your bed with Pequot te ated: ae re Te 

| Sheets and use Pequot Pillow Cases and to expect from any optician; How even 

| you will never tolerate any other kind. ee ee Se afte euanee Se 
hey are exceedingly strong and Write today for this valuable book. New 

y ra 1 of Be li @ jen! ledit i 1, Free on request 
+ if 2 Outwear several of the ordl- and enlargededition just issued, -¢ on request, 

| le " E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. A 

| nary inc , ; Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. ¢ 

} Come from the laundry spotlessly white 

| 








| 
and pure— Most attractive in appearance. 
Never vary in quality. The name Pequot 

is a guarantee of the highest value and | | 

assurance of satisfaction. | 





(HAMPTON TERRACE] 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Incorporated 1849 

Ask your dealer and don’t accept a substitute, 

PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY, | 

Boston and New York | 
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Most magnificently furnished 
Winter Resort Hotel in America. 
Ideal winter climate. Unexcelled 
cuisine. Splendid orchestra. Golf, 
riding, driving, motoring, ete. 
Write for booklet. New York 


office, 281 Fifth Avenue. 
J 














Positively the best grown 
Sold on their own roots and war- 
ranted to grow and bloom. Plants 
mailed to any pointin the U.S. Safe 
arrival guaranteed 

‘Sixty Years Among the Roses”’ isthe most 







































































valuable Rose book published. Written from our | TT 

60 years’ experience as the leading rose growers. De- | a q y 

scribes over 600 distinct is, tells you the best roses tor | - . 

your locality and how t ake them grow and bloom. 116 | e . 

pages, illustrated from photographs Flower and vegetable | Pua ars 

bag ep FOR FAMILY USE 
Send 10 cents, silver or stan ee ‘ 


ilture Witt 


rose ¢ 
first order for $1.0 


it we send a 


Was! , dries and polishes the most 
bd cle te na glassware ilverware —in 
} , t 1 te Cleanses and sterilizes dishes 




















Send for free inforination regardi: - our great spe poe peony 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 28, West Grove, Pa. | | Se apes rte germline gph 
The Leading Rose Grower f Amer l Dy = Matis hr asst Sy 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses ——————— gC pee pala, dtc. Bande do net toes 
simple ar essf 
a _— GENUINE, RELIABLE ) eee washing dishes. Comy 
. ga. bad ay 5 | ire f ng 
: { beng the drudgery of washing. Re 
S ric umes letters in our free klet. Write to-da 
p NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 










1204 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. J 


Print 


Retailed at wholesale prices. You save about half 
15 in. Plumes, worth $2.00, only .90 
16% “* <3 = 4.00, “ $1.75 
_—-" - 5.00, “ 2.90 
Black or White. Postage prepaid. Satisfaction guar 
anteed or money refunded. Write for Ilustrated Booklet 


ie r 
KERN & CO. wiitcui *°°New York ~/ | 
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er $18. S one 
All easy, rule 





THE PRESS Co. Meriden, Connecticut. 











GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. | 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 


85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. )) 


| USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 


BISAMPLE FREEJS 
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EFORE you decide on which piano you will buy 
consider this fact carefully—the comfort you get in 
having the best, the piano you can rely on from 
year to year as long as you live, the one recognized as the 
most carefully and honestly built piano, 1s worth to you 
many times the dollars you save (?) by buying any of the 





cheap and worthless instruments that are sold at all sorts 
of prices and by cheap tricks of trade. 


When you are offered something "* off * you may be sure that it was care- 
fully put “on’’ to be thus alluringly knocked off, and never was put into the 
real cost of manufacture. 


A Crown Piano is worth more to you than any other piano you can buy, 


because of what we put into it. Our name; our experience; our reputation; 





our business success, all are staked on each piano that goes out of our factory. 
We can’t afford to give you what you can’t afford to buy. ‘There is no other 
piano made with the same care, the same pride in the name and the same love 
of the work as a Crown Piano. 


Send for our beautiful catalogue and little book «¢ How to buy a piano.”’ Both free on request. 


No matter where you live nor what you are prepared to spend it will pay you to correspond 
with us before you buy any piano. 


The Crown “Combinola” 


( Player- Piano) 
Improvements in player- pianos have been constant and rapid. The efforts have been to 


produce an instrument of perfect interpretation, one that would convey the emotions with no 


suggestion of ‘*mechanism.’’ The Crown Combinola is the perfect result of these efforts. ‘There’s 








only one way to know that the music of this instrument is produced by a mechanical player 
—see it; the ears will never detect it. Everything is inside the piano, out of sight. The piano 
itself is the celebrated Crown Piano with all the finest qualities possible in a plano, 


Manufacturers of the 


Crown Piano Geo. P. Bent Company 


215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Sun Bleach 


Trade Mark 


White Goods 


cost you no more 
than other white 


goods. 
All Persians, India Linons, 


Lawns, Shirtings, Nainsooks, etc., 
with this ticket on them are 
absolutely guaranteed. 


This label sinccbvles 
you to know what 
you are oe 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


is the name to look forona 


Dress Shield 


(if you want the shield that 
is the most 





cleanly 


e it is absolutely moisture pre 
com s tre miperspiration stains 


hygienic 





~ Cawston 
Ostrich Feather: ; 


Feathers have taken prize me 











sathers are more fashionable than « 


“Beautiful Catalogue sent FREE 
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ee: CA AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 
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~ CRANES 
Correct Social 
Stationery 








rane s 


nen Law? 


JT IS difficult 
ito tell you 
in this small 
space the dif- 
ferent things that go to 
make a writing paper 
perfect. The most we 
can do is to assure you 
that all these different 
things have been done 
in Crane’s Linen Lawn, 
and ask you to accept 
the judgment of dis- 
criminating users of 
papers who always buy 
Crane’s, and of many 
experienced  stationers 
who always sell Crane’s. 
Kvery stationer knows 
that Crane’s is the best, 
no matter what he sells, 
and the best stationers 
| sell Crane’s. 
| The way to identify 
| Crane’s Linen Lawn 1s 
_ to hold a sheet to the 
| light and look for the 
| 66a . 99 
| water-mark °*Crane’s. 
| 
| 


(Crane's 


edding la ers 




















IHE invitation to 
a wedding should 
never be apologetic 
‘| in appearance. It 
is so easy to have 














the best; it 1s so easy to be sure 
you are right by simply insisting 
upon Crane’s Wedding Papers. 

Every good stationer carries 
Crane’s or can get it. 


ighlan d 
Xinen 

0} WRITING paper 
5 the touch and tot 


y} 
a} eye, very su 







A\| very attractive fo 


- - ~ ble to the pe! ind 
very popular on account of Its 
high quality and moderate price 


Made in all the right shapes 
and sizes. 


Samples of any of these papers 
will be sent on request. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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| A Callum Ht | 


Silk Hosiery I 


Are made in weights so fine and cob- 
webby that three pairs can be drawn 
through a lady’s ring. Also made in 
heavier weights for daily wear; but 
all so superior as to set the world’s 
standard of Silk Stocking Service, Comfort 
andl Beauty. Not duplicated in Durability, 
Appearance and Economy by any silk 
hose in the world, at any price. In widest 
variety of colors to match now prevailing 
shades of dress material. We will promptly 
match any sample furnished us by your 
dealer. 

The Guarantee Envelope, shown 
here, which accompanies every pair, 
not only gives you our Absolute Guar- 
antee, but contains emergency silk 
thread to match the stockings you 
buy. See that you get it. 

Our Interesting Booklet ‘Through My 
Lady’s —— tells all about the material, 
manufacture and styles of 
our stockings, 


Mailed Free 


on Request 

If your dealer does not sell 

McCallum Silk Stockings, let 

usknow. Wewill see that 

vou get them promptly 
and conveniently. 


FAA Callum 222, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World 


25 | per yard 25¢ 


Luxury Silk 


Trade Mark 


{ —— ee 
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is a new, modern fabric 
for shirtings, waistings, 
suits, and for all purposes 
for which silk is used. 
It has a lustre equal to 
silk and will outwear it. 


Luxury Silk comes in all shades. 


If your dealer does not have Luxury Silk, ask him 
to write to BURTON Bros, & Co., N. Y., for samples. 


25c per yard 25c | 











For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


———— A FEW OF THEM BEING ———— 


No. 200 Long Cloth | 

No. 2611 Nainsook 

No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 

King Philip Cambric 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and in 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 

















FO R AN IDEA 6 doz. tapes with your full name. 


No charge. Write for particulars. 


Cas H's Woven Names 


Any b ame 


able 


For Ree Soa tis aor eadaanindaaase like this — 





Black 
St Red or 
° Caslkuwoven Blue 
letters 
Orders Filled in a Week. Orders Filled at Your eee, 
lf your dealer cannot do this send us hist 
“st. ro for 6 doz. Tapes with full n name. 
12‘ Tapes 
15 wept ew Tapes @f3 intthels only. 
1 20 “°° 2 
les, etc., sent + n request. 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 
(Es hed in England over half a century) 


Write to our American works at 
218 Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn. 
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That Waist Is Not Spoiled 














This coat was 
made from a 
Cheviot suit 
ripped up and 
dyed black 
with Diamond 
Dyes for 
Wool. Mrs. 
Wakefield 
thinks that it 
is the prettiest 
coat she 
ever had. 


Ny little girl spilled ink on one of her best wai-ts 
and when I asked what was the best thing to do 
about it, the druggist said ‘Diamond Dyes.’ Sol 
dyed it a rich navy blue and now the waist is better 
than new, for I made it a prettier color. I was so 
pleased I just had totell you. My elceth coat is mad 
froman old suit that I ripped up and dyed black 
‘Diamond Dyes,’ and it’s the prettiest I ever had.’ 

MRS. PAUL WAKEFIELD, New York Cit 


Wise and thrifty mothers use 


Diamond Dyes 


and thus have at once more clothes and more money 
for little luxuries. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and al $ 
give perfect results. You must be sure that you get ” 
yea!’ Diamond Dyes and the 47d of Diamond Dyes 


adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk,or Cotton ‘‘all fabrics’) equally well. This 
claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest results 
on Wool, Silk or other animal fibres can be used as success- 
fully for dyeing Cotton, Linen or other vegetable fibres. 
For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, name- 
ly: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes aS r Woo! cannot be used for coloring 

inen, or Mixed G t ] dapte 
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dress (be sure to mention your dealer’s nat 

whether he ails Diamond Dyes and we will ser 
copy of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a coy; J 
Direction Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE, 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, = _—— 
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Dainty Things For Babies 


Send to-day for our illustrated mail-order 
catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for 
an INFANT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 

Hand-made goods our specially 


Above catalogue cont ND wet Oh BAL 
NEEDS and a sample birth announcement card 


in laity patent sealed envelope for 2 cents. 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO 
3 


301 Lyman Bldg. Springfield mass. 
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bestmaterials. The fine woolin 


Cilcesite Yarns 


makes it easiest to work with and insure 







liancy, great beauty and unusual durabili 

Refo starting, read the brief instruct 
Columbia Book of Yarns. A book that is 
lar to you. t contail 216 pages, 17 







of knitted articles, and shows picture 
stitches. A child could learn to knit 
bock before her. At weer aler’s or 
by mail, 25 cents 
Look for Columbia trademark 
on label-around every skein of 
Columbia Yarns. 
Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 
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The only Towel 
Worth a Name 


It is Woven Differently 


The Rubdry towel has a character all 
its own. Before being woven the ma- 
terial is twisted into innumerable little 
knots. In the finished towel these little 
nubs are especially absorbent. They 
simply drink up the moisture, and pro- 
duce a soft, pleasant friction, which is, 
however, not irritant. 





The bath is a feature of advanced civil- 
ization. The Rubdry towel makes the 
bath more attractive, and one step more 
delightful. They are economical, as 
they will outwear two or three ordinary 
towels costing the same. 


Rubdry towels are for sale at good 
dealers generally. Look for our trade- 
mark, as above, sewed on the corner 
of each towel. E,ach towel is packed 
in an individual envelope or carton. 


If you want to see just what kind of fabric 
Rubdry is, we will send you two large sam- 


ple wash cloths, showing the 
superior weave, if you will send 10 
us your dealer’s name and 


Rubdry wash cloths are made in 
various sizes, qualities and prices—for 
sale through dealers. 


Rubdry Towel Co., Providence, Rhode Island 


























SAMSON 


GALATEA 


Honest and strong, will 
rash and wear. Every 
yard guaranteed. Samson 
Galatea costs no more: 
Why not have the original? 


About 18c. All stores. 


If your dealer hasn't Samson Galatea ask him 
to write BURTON Bros. & Co., New York, for 
samples. 


You Can Get 


more service and satisfaction from 
your fine dresses, wraps, gloves, 
feathers and household fabrics, if 
you send them to us to be cleaned 
ordyed. Your small local concerns 
have neither the experience nor 
facilities to give you equal results. 
Our work is the best, and our 
charges only moderate. Send a | 

trial shipment. | 


Footer’s Dye Works 
Cumberland, Maryland 


America’s greatest, most sanitary and com- 
plete cleaning and dyeing establishment. 


Let us send you our handsome illustrated booklet, ‘* The 
Possibilities of Cleaning and Dyeing.”’ It is FREE. 


Ask the patrons we have served. 
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Suggestions 


for the 
February Hostess 


The articles illustrated in this col- 
umn suggest what can be accom- 
plished with Dennison’s Crepe Paper 
and Dennison’s Materials in the 
creation of beautiful and useful 
novelties appropriate to February's 
special days. 


Jack Horner Pies Candle Shades 
Cupid Ice Cups Cherry Ice Cups 
Valentine Favors Colonial Hats 
Place Cards Flowers, Etc. 


All can be made at home with 
little effort and at small cost, using 
Dennison’s materials and Dennison’s 
Book, *‘Art and Decoration.’’ 


Ask your dealer for Dennison’s Goods. 










Drennisond 
-Crepe Paper 


and 


Table Decorations 


Phe Dennison evolution of the 
Crepe Paper Art to its present 
vogue finds greatest efficiency in 
Table Decorations, consisting of 
Table Covers, Napkins and 
Doilies, all made of this dainty 
material «and prepared for every 
holiday and season, beautifully 
printed in delicate colors with 
appropriate and graceful designs 
corresponding to the crepe 
papers, as, for example, 


No. 899 Cupids, Hearts and Darts for 
Valentine’s Day 

No. 30 Patriotic | for Washington's 

No. 862 Cherry | Birthday 


Extreme refinement is the mark of 
Dennison’s Table Decorations. 
Dennison’s Napkins have aquality 
possessed by no other napkins 
and much appreciated—they are 
printed in fast colors. 


For general information in this 
fast developing art, we maintain 
departments in all our stores. 
There can be found helpful ex- 
perts and up-to-date examples. 


Dennison Manufacturing Gompany 


Makers and Maintainers 
of the Crepe Paper Art 


ee BOSTON 
* f 26 Franklin St. 

pa NEW YORK 

7 15 John St. 


(Uptown Store) 


Bet. 5th Ave. and 
Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO 
23 and 25 Randolph St. 
At I> ) ae) 
ST. LOUIS 
413 North 4th St. 


Twenty-Seventh St. 
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I want a better 
hair ribbon— 


one that won't wilt and crinkle 
after one or two tyings. What 
do you recommend?” 


“Better quality, Madam. Women as 
a rule think any kind of ribbon is good 
enough for their children’s hair bows.” 

“Why, I buy the same quality as 
for millinery or dressmaking.” 
“ “You should buy better. There 
is no ribbon use that requires as 
much quality as the constant tying 
that hair bows and sashes receive. 


= Look at these 


OROTHY))AINTY 


IBBONS 


(S. & K. QUALITY) 


See how attractively they are packed, each in a neat envelope 
by itself. Feel for yourself the fine texture. Notice the wonder- 
ful lustre. They are especially made for hair bow use, of 
absolutely pure silk. That is why they will stand up and keep 
their shape long after ordinary ribbons have wilted and mussed. 
S.& K. quality is the recognized standard of ribbon perfection : 
it is the kind of quality that stands for real economy.” 
Dorothy Dainty Ribbons may be had at your 

ribbon counter, either singly at from 30c. up 

or in the popular sash sets at from $1.75 

up, or hair bow sets at $1.90 up. The hair 

bows in envelopes come in four widths and 

the proper lengths. Taffeta, plain or moire 

or in beautiful designs. 





lf your dealer does not keep them, let us send you a yard long, 
Jour inch wide sample of S. & K. Quality taffeta for 32c. in 
stamps. You will find it the best ribbon value you ever bought. 


BEAUTIFUL RIBBON BOOK 


FRE Describes, pictures and prices the exquisite 
Dorothy Dainty Ribbon Sets. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN, 567 B’way, New York 





Look for, DOROTHY DAINTY'S 
picture on every package and 
on the end of each ribbon, 

this mark-— 
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HAVE BEEN IN USE 


fot QD) years 


and by all tests, prover Zo 
be the best. They are- 
made 171 SIX shapes and 





ten sizes. 
g Theyre Hygienic, because they 
can be washed and ironed. 


7 Our Dress Shield Book 
sent7/Tee on application, 
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Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 








The advance style messages of Spring tell a wonderful story of Heatherbloom 
popularity. 

Just now at the famous gathering places of fashion, Heatherbloom Petticoats are 
receiving unprecedented favor— accepted by careful taste everywhere as a really 
better-than-silk garment. 

The supple, clinging lines of the garment models now in vogue are vastly augmented 
by Heatherbloom Petticoats. 

Anticipating this trend in Spring and Summer fashions, the makers of Heatherbloom 
Petticoats are placing before you the daintiest line of skirt creations ever shown. 

Once Heatherbloom was a rival of silk — now it outrivals silk — with all its beauty, 
all its lustre, all its richness, with three times its wear at a third its cost. 


Heatherbloom is of One Quality Only 
BLES 1 OMS. 
Scariest 3 
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This silk label 


appears in the 


waistband of 
every petticoat 
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At leading shops ask to see the new Heatherbloom Petticoats— from elaborately 
embroidered to severely plain. A\ll shades, also in plaids, stripes and fancy patterns. 
Prices, $2 to $8, according to details of workmanship. 

Heatherbloom by the yard, 40c. And every yard guaranteed. 









From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 
The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high grade furniture. 


Write for our catalogue of library, parlor, hall, dining-room 
and bed-room furniture. 


The cream of furniture designs of the world brought to 
your home if you address us No. 66 Fulton St. 


Enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps to cover partial cost of mailing. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





The same elegance of silk, the same silken finish, but the durability of Heatherbloom. 
For drop-skirts and all lining purposes. Att all lining counters in 150 shades, including 
the popular plaids, stripes and fancy patterns. 36 inches wide. Heatherbloom on 








hydegrade 


TRADE MARK 





THE STANDARD LINING FABRICS FOR SPRING 














This trade mark 
on every yard 


and every 
yard guaranteed 


(hydegrade | 

An ali-embracing variety of the best lining materials. 
every finish and shade adaptable to every dressmaking and household use. 
the new satin weaves in extra light weight. 





Every weave, every weight, 
Ask to see 


15c to 45c a yard and every yard guaranteed. 100 shades, 36 inches wice. 
Send for series of free Souvenir Postals. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 








Clever Economies in Little Things 


» ( 


A Between-Season Chat by Mrs. Ralston 








HE using up of little odds and ends for hats, 

collars and cuffs, or to make a pretty negligee 

or alter a blouse into the newest of iain— 
such are the things which mean clever economy to 
women and girls who have to save the pennies. The 
change from the three-quarter to the long sleeves has 
made this the uppermost subject in alterations, as 
the large sleeves of last year, cut in the elbow and 
three-quarter lengths, can be readily recut into the 
long, small sleeves. Itis not simply the 'ength of 
the sleeves but the decreased size throughout that 
makes this a very simple alteration. It will be neces- 
sary to piece the sleeve in the lower part of the inside 
under-armsectionto 
give the needed length. This under-arm piece you can 
readily cut from the extra fullness taken from the top of 
your old sleeve, and then you can add one of the pretty 
jittle fancy cuffs made of fine tucks and a band of inser- 
tion, as shown above; or, asin the other sleeve, a tucked 
band section and a roll cuff with a buttonhole- 
embroidered edge finished with a narrow ruffle of lace. 











Two Ways of Lengthening 
a Sleeve 


NOTHER suggestion—the doing over of our 
A muslin blouses: an idea for the sleeves and for 
the front is shown in the small photographs below. 

The first one suggests a clever but simple little 
arrangement for covering up a plain plait with a 
picce of openwork embroidery into which is sewed a 

full gathered frill with a buttonhole-embroidered 
edge. You see you can add this to either a plain 

or a colored shirtwaist, the embroidered edge of the 

frill matching the color in your old blouse. If your 
waist is too small in the front it can be let out in this 
way by using a false plait. Indeed, you can change 
the entire appearance of an old blouse with one of 
these fancy little frill fronts: use the same idea in your 
collar with a small, upstanding ruche around the top 
edge as well as around the lower line. Finish the cuff 
and wristband in the same way—the frills falling over the 
hands, not too deep, for that is unpractical, but just a neat 
edge that is not hard to launder—such as is shown in the 
photograph below. And, by-the-way, the overlapping, loose 
band which finishes the upper part of the sleeve, and from : 
under which comes the tucked cuff—shown in this photograph—is a particularly 
clever little ruse for the lengthening of a short 
sleeve, and at the same time giving one of the 
features of the new sleeves. This suggestion 
of a double sleeve arrangement is very notice- 
able: either a cap at the top, or this little falling, 
bell-shaped band above the cuff. Although I 
have made these suggestions for muslin shirt- 
waists any of the ideas are practical to use in 
changing dressy gowns or satin or silk blouses. 

A dainty little negligee may not meet with 
every woman’s idea of strict economy, but 
when it can be made out of odds and ends, 
requiring only taste and a little time, perhaps, 
after all, we could squeeze it in under this 
head. The oneabove, for instance, is made of 
muslin, embroidery 
and laces, but could be readily made of scraps of old 
blouses and tub gowns that have seen several summers, 
the best part being cut from each. It is not necessary 
that all the embroideries and laces should match, as long 
as they meet half-way on friendly terms. 


A Negligee Made of 
Odds and Ends 


} 
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How Lace and a Frill May be 
Used on a Sleeve 





UST below this there is the blouse made of net 
with a black overjacket. This to me is full of 
the happiest kind of economical suggestions: it tells 
so plainly just what to do with an old black lace or 
tulle bodice. You can make the under-slip of plain 
net over a chiffon foundation, and then use black 
net with lace or embroidery from another old blouse 
or gown as an inlet appliqué. Or you could turn 
the idea around and use the black underneath and 
an arrangement of black with a little white for the 
overblouse. Or, again, the whole thing could be 
made of silk and net—in fact, almost any combi- 
nation of things which you happen to have, but 
keep it simple and, above all, light in the texture of the 
materials. For instance, it would not be pretty in 
cloth and silk; it might, however, be very nice in 
chiffon, net and silk, but one or the other of the materials 
should be light and semi-transparent, and it would be 
better if both were light. ; 
Next we come to the plain, wash blouse with the frilly 
little shirt-front and the tucked sides. Here again I see a 
splendid opportunity to alter a blouse of last year, or to 
reshen up a shirtwaist suit, by inserting this mannish ° 
bosom-front, which is made so feminine by the double frill down the front and the smart 
black satin cravat. If your blouse were perfectly plain or with simple tucked sides you 
could take out some of the fullness under the arms—as the waists are much narrower— 
and insert the bosom-front, which would give it quite a different and a newer look. 
Short, separate coats of linen or silk will be worn this summer with different sorts of 
thin gowns. Silk coats, satin coats and the embroidered linen coats are nice at all times 
to wear with summer muslins and tub frocks, 
but they must be distinctive enough in character 








A Separate Coat of Linen 


Simply Braided 











































Pe Te in millinery is a subject which at this time of the year must concern us 
- all. I think to face the problem of wanting a new hat every month in the year, and 
being able to afford only one or, perhaps, two in a year, is somewhat discouraging to 
the average woman, who, let us hope, has her share of vanity. However, the fashions of 
the moment in millinery do seem to lend themselves to 
lots of little economical tricks—for instance, the taffeta 
hat shown in the photograph, with the brim all covered 
with scrolly designs in soutache braid. Now I hope you 
will be as quick as I am to see what this means to a 
shabby brim or worn edge. The under part of the brim 
probably will not show the wear, faded color, rain 
marks or dust, as the upper part is sure to do, and this 
upper part can be so easily hidden away neatly beneath 
the braid. Perhaps you could take the braid from 
some part of an old skirt or coat and fit it on to the 
brim of your hat. The crown may be of quite different 
material: it may be of silk or velvet in a darker shade 
or the same shade asthe brim. This must be cut on 
the bias, draped loosely over the crown and finished 
with a bow or a soft, low rosette at the side-front. 
Another idea for a hat is the lingerie rosette that 
you can use for your summer hat or even for 
simple bridesmaid’s hats 
for the early spring. It is 
made of sheer muslin, 
finely knife-plaited and caught in the centre with a button 
covered with finely-plaited mull. You can use the same 
idea and elaborate it, making it far prettier, by edging 
the frills with narrow lace, or by making one of the frills 
entirely of a soft lace or tulle. Several different combi- 
nations‘can be made from this idea at little or no cost. 
Another good suggestion for using up “scraps and 
left-overs” is to make your rosette of tulle and edge 
it with a silver or gold braid. The braid must be 
light and yet firm enough to hold the edge of the 
tulle. And then you can introduce the silver gimp 
on the hat by binding the edge, for instance, with 
a wider braid and by putting one wide, flat braid 
as the inside facing. This often covers up a 
shabby spot. Or, again, you can change the size 
of your hat by enlarging it with the gimp or mak- 

ing it smaller and edging it with the gimp. 





A Scrolly Braid Design Will 
Freshen a Hat 


A Blouse of Black and 
White Net 


OWN at the very bottom of the page you will 

see photographs of two hats which, perhaps, 

may give you a few happy ideas in doing over your 

old ones. For instance, you will see that both these 

hats are made from materials not commonly used for 

millinery—silk wools, satin and silk, combined with the 

lighter-weight woolen materials. All this is nice and 

economical for home milliners, as you can use up portions 

of good materials. Of course you must choose some- 

thing that is light and supple; a stiff, heavy goods 

‘ would be clumsy and make a heavy-looking hat. I 

\\ think the hat with the sun-plaited brim is very 

\ pretty and is one which may be worn late into the 

spring if you choose to make it of a soft, light silk 

or satin with a perfectly plain, fitted, under-brim 

facing, and either a soft, draped crown or one of the 

plain, low crowns covered, as is shown in the other 

photograph on its left. The last photograph on 

the right shows how two materials may be used as 

an underfacing: the satin, for instance, put on as 

a wide bias fold on the outer edge, and the ribbed 

Ottoman silk used for the plain inside facing: the 

two joined together neatly with a corded fold of the 

silk. The putting in of these cords is a great help 

in holding the frame in shape, and makes a firm finish 

as well for the outer edge of the brim. This cord is 

shown in the photograph of the hat on the extreme left. 

And now one word about the wiring of these brims. In 

the photograph showing the cord being put on the 

edge you will see the way to place the brace-wires for 

the brim. Four are enough for the largest of hats, and 

usually two will be found quite sufficient. Do not use a 

very heavy wire: it only adds weight to the hat and shows 
through the thin satins and silks of the new hats. 


—— 


A Bosom-Front Gives 
a New Look 


NOTHER suggestion for economy: This year you need 
not be discouraged about matching materials with 
which to change and alter your left-over clothes, as so 
many different kinds of materials will be combined into 
one gown or suit—not different in color, but with a slight 
difference in texture; for instance, satin and the soft-ribbed 
silks will be much used with cloths, serges and voiles. And 
then for the coats there will be the separate odd ones of silk, so 
that if your coat is shabby and you need a new one for spring 
and one that can be made to answer with other suits—you can 
use what cloth you have in your coat for the remodeling of your 
gown. For instance, suppose last year it was a coat-and-skirt 
suit: use your coat this year tocombine with chiffon or tulle for 
a bodice, making it into one of the new one-piece semi-tailored 
gowns to be worn with a separate silk or satin coat. And then, again, you can always 
use net—not the separate blouses of white net, but net to match the cloth of your suit, 
made over a foundation of chiffon in white or a soft China silk. If you use it in this way 
that is, the dark tulle over the white foundation 
lining—it makes a practical and surely an eco- 











A Rosette With Many 
Possibilities 





to look like separate coats, and not like the 
coats of suits. Forthis reason a separate coat 
must have a certain character of its own, as is 
shown in the photograph above. This one is of 
inen, embroidered with soutache braid with a 
small, sectional bell sleeve —a sleeve that is short 
enough to wear over different sorts of clothes. 

Is coat could also be made in pongee or the 
eavier silks, unlined and trimmed with any one 
of the simple braided designs. When I say 
unlined I mean that only a skeleton lining is 








nomical alteration. 
If, on the other hand, you have a coat that 


is in good order and a skirt that is worn out, you 
can use the good upper part of your old skirt 
as a loose overskirt, mounted over an under- 
skirt of silk or satin: I don’t mean a draped 
overskirt, but simply the material cut to hang 
separately over the underskirt of silk or satin, 
which gives the form of an overskirt in the new 
flat, skimpy lines. Or, should you simply want 





eed to alter a dress you had last season, 





ou may 
fequired across the shoulders—back and front— find that it will look very well indeed if you put 
and down the front edges. It is a nice kind of The Under and Upper Brims of Two Hat Shapes Which May be in long, tight, tucked sleeves of chiffon or net 
Coat to wear over thin summer blouses. Covered With Silk or Soft Cloth of the same color as the dress. 


A Special Spring Fashion Number Next Month 


Mrs. Ralston has spent several months abroad during the past year in order to be in close touch with everything new in women’s clothes. She has now 
returned to this country, and next month (March) The Journal will be a Special Fashion Number, in which not only the simpler, closer lines of the new 
clothes will be shown, but also the new hats, wraps, and the little furbelows of dress about which all women want to know. There will be a score of pages 
illustrating what will be worn the coming spring and surmmer— adapted from the latest Parisian styles to the needs of the American woman of 800d taste. 























































































































By Helen Koues: 


ELL, girls, as this is 
“in-between sea- 
sons” we hayen’t 
any suits or every-day dresses 
on hand which we must 
make, but many of you 
probably do want a house 
dress or a party gown. 
Fashion is playing into the 
hands of the economical girl 
this season as the evening 
dress shown in this column 
requires no trimming, the 
pretty, corded puting being 
quite suflic ient. In the illus- 
tration it has a rounded neck 
and elbow-length sleeves. It 
could be cut, however, a little 
lower in the neck and made 
with shorter sleeves for even- 
ing wear. It may be made 
of a soft satin quite as well 
as of mull—it all depends 
on the use for which you 
wish it. For a simple party 
gown or for a graduation 
gown, use China silk, mull 
or silk organdy; for house 
wear, a light-colored crépe 
de chine or a silk and wool; 
while for a_ lower-necked, 
shorter-sleeved gown, a soft 
satin. In this case net 
could be used instead of the 
puffing on the skirt and 
around the neck, braiding it 
with soutache in Some sim- 
ple design. Or, again, in- 
stead of just plain net you 
could embroider a design 
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Daintiest Sort of an Evening Dress 
for a Young Girl 


on the net in soft colors, possibly using spangles here and there 


a trimming very much used for the evening 


as well as lace em- 


broidered in gold or silver thread. 


The sash may be of satin if the dress is of another material, 
when the dress is satin make the 


but 


sash of chiffon. Now, if you want 


to, add a deep fringe to the sash ends, or, instead, gather them and 
finish each One by a rather long silk tassel. 

The sleeve could be finished at the fourth row of puffing, then a 
bias strip of satin, hemmed on both edges, may be tacked to the edge 
of the sleeve at the underarm, brought to the top and tied in a soft 


knot, the tips of the ends caught with a small silk tassel. 


This is a very 


pretty trimming and as simple as it is becoming. 


ig. pad about the dressmaking. Like < ings, i 
good foundation—its very simplicity requiring it inthiscase. 


again I would suggest China silk if you can afford it; 


quality of lawn. 
a tight-fitting waist lining 
a plain, scant, gored skirt 


The Looped Sash is the Only 


Trimming Besides the 


this around the neck, in thesleeves and at the waist. 





Puffings 


Like all good things, it must have a 
Here 
if not, a sheer 


The foundation may be made in one of two ways: 
which the pattern includes 


and to which 
is attached at the normal waist-line 
so that the joining will not 
be noticeable through the 
outside material. The other 
way is to use the new Empire 
petticoat or slip, for which we 
have a pattern (No. 4174). 
It is cut with a square-neck 
front and back, and isin one 
from shoulders to hem. 

For this dress you could 
round the neck or leave it 
square, as you like. It isa 
very nice slip, and could be 
worn with more than one 
Empire dress, but I should 
advise your using it only if 
you made the dress of a wash 
material; otherwise, have a 
tight lining and tack the 
dress to it. A slip or lining 
frequently outwears a dress 
and can be used again, so it 
would not be economical to 
get an Empire slip, as the 
style will be old before the 
slip is, though, to be sure, 
you could cut it off at the 
waist and fit it in later. 


HE dress itself is very 

simple to make. A cord 
is placed between the fold of 
the material at the top of 
the neck and held in place 
by fine running stitches, 
which act also as gatherings. 
Mark for the second cord 
just as you would for a 
second tuck, measuring the 
distance accurately with a 
bit of notched paper. Do 
Notice that the 


upper two rows of cording at the waist are let out before reac hing the 


underarm, while the lower one goes just to the underarm. 


The sash 


is joined to the fronts at the underarm and loosely knotted. 


The skirt is cut 


separ: itely 


and joined to the waist under the last 


cording, plain across the front and back, but with a little fullness at 


> > = =e has # 
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How the Puffing is Done 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fijteen cents jor 
1s printed on the pattern ent elope s. 


Various sizes 
waist and costume, and 2 


the sides. The overskirt effect is given 
by the three-inch band of puffing, which 
is made separately and slip-stitched in 
place. The detail drawing shows the 
wrong side. To get the square look at the 
top of the puffing in the skirt mitre the 
corners and cut away the extra material. 
As to fullness allow once and a half the 
amount of material you wish to cover. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


aist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the 





With Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 


Runa cord ina bias strip and blind-stitch it tothe skirt at hem depth 
just between the puffing to complete the illusion of an overskirt. 


Patterns (No. 4250) 
to 40 inches bust measure. 
thirty-six-inch material. 


514 yards of material 36 inches wide at so cents . . . 


OR the house dress I have chosen 


5 
134 yards of 36-inch lawn for lining 
2 yards of 18-inch silk at 50 cents for sash, and pattern . 


, closed at the left-side back, come in five sizes: 32 
Size 36 requires five 
Made of silk or batiste it would cost: 


yards and a half of 


$2.75 
° 13 
1.15 


$4.08 





a design which would answer 


for a spring dress later, so it would be well to select a material 


which would be suitable for both purposes. 


One of the pretty, ribbed 


silk-and-wool materials in a solid color would be a good selection in 


any becoming color, or a cash- 
mere or Satin-finished ma- 
terial would be equally good. 
The colors for the spring run 
through the whole range of 
grays, gray-blues and gray- 
greens. There is a softness 
about the materials, both in 
texture and color, which 
makes them both easy to 
make and very becoming. 
Another color which will be 
worn is mulberry—a soft, 
neutral shade, something like 
an old rose. This would be 
especially pretty for a house 
gown and suitable for the 
street later. 


HERE are two ways you 

can make this dress: on 
a fitted waist lining, to which 
the yoke, sleeves and skirt 
are sewed, or like a child’s 
guimpe dress—the waist and 
skirt lined, joined, and worn 
over aseparate guimpe. This 
would make it possible to 
have both a white and a 
colored guimpe, and would 
probably add greatly to the 
usefulness of the dress with- 
out adding much to the cost. 
It is unquestionably newer, 
however, to have both the 
yoke and sleeves of a colored 


net, so if your dress is a soft 
blue, for instance, get net to 


match, or dye it yourself 

for which I will gladly send 
directions— making it a 
trifle lighter if more becomi 
made of a soft, 


ng. 


ribbed silk-w« ol, 





House 


with 


Gown Which Could be 
Used for the Street Later 
cost if it is 


is what it will 


a trimming of braided net: 





734 yards of material 36 inches wide at 50 cents a yard $3.88 
1 yard of 27-inch net and 1 piece of braid . . . . . 85 
434 yards 36-inch lining a ee ae ae ae 48 
% yard silk for piping, and 3 patterns. . . . . . 40 

$5.61 


i IS not really much, 
making and trimming: 


lace on an old dress which you could use for a panel and girdle. 


you see, fora nice dress. 
it’s quite probable that you can find some 


But to return to the 


If it 


is in good condition use it as it is, otherwise dye it to match the 


material. 


But in either case I should embroider part of the design of 


the lace with silk floss, using different shades of the color of the dress. 


If you have no lace you could braid net yourself. 


This is the smartest 


trimming this season, and fortunately it is one the girl who makes her 


own clothes can follow. 
this 


Pattern No. 


12,698 would be excellent for 
a scroll design which could be used lengthwise down the front 


panel, and crosswise at the waist and at the top of the waist panel. 
Pipe the edges of the front and back, the yoke and the sleeve-caps with 








These Simple Lines Would be 
Becoming to Most Figures 


each number, 


post- 


Pattern Bureau, The 


free. 
] 

patterns, or by mail, giving 
Ladies 


satin of thesame color. The 
illustration below shows 
plainly how it is done: take 
a fold of satin and place the 
right side to the right side of 
the material and stitch. 
Turn over, crease at the 
width you desire and blind- 
stitch onthe wrong side. 
The skirt has a knee-length 
foundation lining, to which 
the flounce is attached in 
the front, and the overskirt 
caught at the sides. If you 
can afford it use China silk; 
pi ee ise, a lawn. 
Patterns for the waist (No. 

238), with fitted lining and 
full or three-quarter length 
sleeves, come in five sizes, 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards 
of thirty-six-inch material 
without nap. Patterns for 
the tunic skirt (No. 4239), 
with foundation lengthened 
by a straight, gathered 
flounce, come in four sizes, 
22 to 28 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires five 
yards and three-quarters of 
thirty-six-inch material 
without nap. 


Satin Piping for the Edges 


The amount of material required for the 
number of 


* Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


pattern, bust measure jor 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1909 

















his 
dress is 

part of my new 
summer outfit of 
six wash dresses which, includ- 
ing patterns and trimming, will 
cost me about ten dollars only, 
and will give me plenty of 
fresh, pretty dresses for daily 
wear for all except the most 
formal occasions, 


I made it of American Printing 
Company Wash Fabric, by LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL pattern No. 4160. 
The color is a pretty Alice Blue in 
one of the Pongee Silk Styles. I 
mean to have at least five more 
dresses of 


American 
Printing Co. 
Wash Fabrics 


Another Pongee Silk Style 


made up into a dressy afternoon costume 
similar to this but I will use patterns No. 
4248—4249 for the sake of variety. The 
soft, crinkly surface of the Pongee Silk 
Stvles is so pretty that no one w ould ever 
take it for an inexpensive fabric. 


Two Side-band Suiting Dresses 


will be good for general out-of-door wear. 
These are pretty and stylish enough for any 
but the most formal occasions. For these I 
will choose patterns No. 4238—4239 and 4291. 


A Blue Foulard Silk Style 
for morning wear. ThisI will make up by 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pattern No. 3966 
with bands of plain Indigo blue wash 
fabric to match. 


One Negligee 
or, perhaps I will have two, since the wash 
fabric costs so little and the patterns are 
so pretty that it is hard to choose between 
them. Patterns No. 3718 and 3932. 


Separate Blouses 


of the pretty checks, stripes and plaids will 
be needed for morning wear. They are 
neat and serviceable with plain skirts and 
stay clean longer than elaborate lingerie 
waists. Good patterns for these are Nos. 
4218 and 4224. 


I shall enjoy making up these 
dresses and blouses as no other ma- 
terial handles so easily as American 
Printing Co. Wash Fabrics. 


My dealer always keeps a full stock of! 
American Printing C ompan y Wash Fa 5 
and has the new Suiting Styles already 


played. If yours canin xt supply you 
to the manufacturers and they will te 
where to get the goods. They 


S¢ “ud san 


Address Department L 


American Printing Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 

















But a word 

of Caution! 
Look for the trade- 
mark in red, white 
and blue on gold,on 


every piece. 
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The Way to Choose Ribbons 


It is easy for you to get 
today, next week and a/ways 
rich lustre and lovely colors 
in ribbons, no matter what 
price you pay. You will 
never get a dull, flimsy or 
sulky ribbon if you think 


includ- 
ng, will 
's only, 
nty of 
r daily 





e most 
4243 —This attractive waist should be made of the same color as the skirt to ask for 
with which it is to be worn. A soft silk, cotton crépe or even albatross 
' : may be used, relieved with a piping of satin, with buttons and loops to 
Printing match. The stock is of dark-colored satin, while the attached girdle matches { A R N | . R 
oe the material of the waist and is worn over the skirt. Patterns (No. 4243) 
sADIES come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 


0. 4160. 
- Blue in 
yles. I 


yards and a quarter of 40-inch material without nap. 


RIBBONS 


<, If you have bought them 














ve more : : 
at one time or another in 
| fj the past, you must have ad- 
mired the exquisite shades, 
n 4246 —Draped evening gown which is particularly graceful and not difficult the soft, springy strength 
make. It may be made of a soft satin or silk with the yoke and top of the . meee ene f oihcat " 
~~ eeves of tucked net, while the sleeves themselves may match the material and their wonderful lustrous 
f the dress or be of chiffon of the same color over a white chiffon lining. quality. But how can you 
JO. I d or embroidery may form the trimming, while the sash and bit of girdle j ‘ . . 
ild be of contrasting silk. Patterns (No. 4246), closed at the left side, get that same satisfaction 
* e in five sizes to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven again ° At the ribbon 
rds of 36-inch material without nap. . - 
r1iCS counter it is useless to de- 
scribe what you have in 
- Style 4244-4245—Smart street suit forthe spring. Theskirt, whichis in but three mind a certain richness 
pieces, may be of cloth worn with a coat of satin or Ottoman silk. Satin is 
on costume ised for the collar, sash, and to bind the scallops, while braid trims the coat. and glow to the color and 
ae Patterns (No. 4244) for the coat come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust that wonderful sheen which 
riety. I e measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 27-inch material without nap. | ° 
ongee Silk Patterns (No. 4245) for the Empire skirt, in short sweep andloor length, come plays silvery on the folds and 
would ever ‘ oa e sizes: 21, 23, 25, 27 and 29 inches waist measure. Size 23 requires 1S silkiness even in shadow. 
Cc. three yards of 44-inch material without nap. 
; Dresses You cannot keep these 


door wear. 
yugh for any 
For these I 
239 and 4291. 


Style 
make up by 
arn No. 3966 
blue wash 


lovely qualities in mind if 
once you begin looking over 
and comparing inferior rib- 
bons. You should ask to 
be shown Gartner Ribbons. 
They are rich, pure silk, 
made in all grades, and have 
that beautiful lustre and 
wearing quality which you 
require. 





, 
7 





nce the wash 
patterns are 
ose between 


3932. 
Why take anything else 
when it is merely a matter of 
turning the bolt to see if it 

—_— ee ‘ > 7 - ce aa Se 
erent poy | has the word ‘‘Gartner’’! 


es 
id plaids will 
- Thev are 
in skirts and 
rate lingerie 
ese are NOS. 





Three thousand large dry- 





4248-4249~ One oftherough weaves 4241—For the woman who is busy . 
up these of k suiting ina gray-blue would be in her home nothing could be trimmer goods stores carry Gartner 
tl +r ma- harming for this dress and make it and neater and at the same time socom- Ribbons, and they are all very 
» othe i . table for the house now, and the fortable as this very attractive work = | f } a f: = I I ; » 
5 Amel! ican treet later, when a coat is laid aside. dress. It is easy to get into, as it prouc of the act. or t iirty 
i e yoke and sleeves may be of white buttons down the front and at the side- years dealers have known what 
~e net, or of chiffon of the same color. A back: and easy to make, as it is in few a eae 7 ] , , cele 
ele we want YOU now to know 
att: tool f anc braid design, a thread lace and pieces, Though answering the purpose 66 or 99 . 
Vash Fabrics oops caught with cro of a wrapper it has none that Gartner’’ on the end of 
already buttons form the 5 of a wrapper’s objec a bolt means Quality. 
y you i ng pP err vé tionable features, and if ‘ ' 
will te No. 4248), with fitted Zo, lesired a chemisette 
end san closed he ve nd cutis OF sucha ie GARTNER SONS & COMPANY 
mn five ze iy be added. ake 
L 2 40 che bust this dress of a figured Dept. C 
ng Co. easure. Size 36 re- challis with piping of 478 Broadway, New York 
< é ree yards and nother shade of the 
five-eighths of 27-inch mecolor; orit may be | “a 1m 
iss. ter vithout nap. le of an inexpensive bs > 
Patte No. 4249) for print or madras if you 
the four-gored skirt, in sh a wash dress. 
ort veep or floor Patterns (No. 4241) 
‘ come in five come in six sizes: 32 to 
ze 22 to 3O inche 42 inches bust measure. 
1 easure Size 24 Size 36 requires four 
Sut a word requires five yards ar rds and a half of 
»f Caution! quarter of 27-inct 36-inch material with- 
‘ hout nap. « nap. 





9k for the trade 
rk in red, white - ——- —-—- 
| blue on goid,on , P 7 : ; P f pes : ss F ; 
ry piece. Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at jijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The 
, amount oj material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, 
4 or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure jor waists, coat and costumes, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing 


the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Designs by Drawings by 
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‘ rm ‘ % C ry & 
Mirs. Ralst Anna W. Speakman | 
Mrs. Ralston I p | |: 
' rl 
— — \ ( ‘ij m0 
ma 
: T t 4251— Here is a jumper, closing arti 
nl ' ie ae at the side-front, which can be es 
we obese rol es he nothiand used instead of a dress and will rd 
At it o ‘ suitable like for be more durable and comfortable We 
posed ka th - | cate For win fora small tot. The bloomer sec- sor 
orge, clo inen. - dead é , 
cot j tion in the back is gathered to a of 
ter wear it should be lined, but Pees dedlees ; N ¥ k S l 
for the spring and summera waistband which — nds across ew or ty es 
skeleton or yoke lining would be the back, and is buttoned under 
F N fly. Use either inexpensive 
sufficient. Patterns (No. 4242), at ; : ‘ p or 1 ren 
with the body sections extend- iss pene aoe a 
. or in ki mings of whitelawn. Patterns(No. Bg : . 
ing over = shou “+ in kimono 4251), with the sleeves cut in one N O one will dispute that where 
fashion and straight or cutaway s ’ Pt $ paige aces = 2 4 
fronts, come in four sizes: 2 to TE ch, Sia benaeas so much attention is paid to J 
8 years. Size 4 requires one ’ saaitete as . ° ’ ° e oe 
yard and three-quarters of 36- pong yards and three-quarters of Children’s Attire as is the case 
. ter 7-inch material without nap. e ° 7 ° 0 
i enn er in certain New York City Circles, 
é. yy \ — — 
= ee 














the result is a constant succes- 
sion of new and handsome effects 
in Colorings, Patterns and Mate- | 
rial—in other words, 

New York Children—like New | 
York Ladies—are the best 
dressed children in the World. 


In this important matter, naturally, THE 
ONLY STORE Exclusively for Children not 
only leads but to a great degree originates; 
and is everywhere accepted as the highest 
possible authority. 

Its operations are not confined to New 
York. Through a complete MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT, Mothers in any part of the 
United States are availing themselves of 
its services in insuring the always satisfac- | 
tory and absolutely correct dressing of | 
their children. | 

Send your address with 4 cts. postage for 

our 80 page Illustrated Spring and Summer 
Catalogue of Everything for Children, includ- oe 
ing the Youngest. It contains full directions 
for ordering, measuring, etc. In case a pur- | 
chase so made does not, for any reason, prove Weha 
amply satisfactory, it can be returned, either 
for exchange, or refund of money. 


Address Dept. 1 


| 60-62 West 23d St., New York 








aks 
a § 


4242 4251 





Bipircnisirs good qualities of materials and simple, ap- 
propriate styles for children’s clothes. Let a young- 
ster wear a jumper, the ‘‘lanky”’ girl a polonaise, while 
the blouse and skirt will suit her plumper sister. 
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Reg of great interest to 

Every Prospective Mother 
Something new —only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices sored tl 
can buy the material and have them made at he 
F Send for our Ffne Illustrated Book “Pine. Form 

ree Maternity Bkirt—It's FREE to every 
writing for it. Tells al 
tages, styles, material 
s, dressmal er 

















HILDREN’S hats should always be simply trimmed. This 
frooping-brim shape could be covered in silk, trimmed with 
plaited ruffles of a lighter shade of the same color and a twist of 
silk around the crown to match the under brim. Or for the spring 
a straw shape could be used with lingerie frill and a twist of ribbon, 


these skirts, their ad 
Gives opinions of 

“rs. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
I if your de aler has not y 

-Forin Maternity Skirts, make your 

on of material and le e Il make My 
garment t » your order Wiren 4 ru ge’ wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
| of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 


you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y 


This modified Directeizé are 
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gown by Mme. Giguet of Paris utisg 


shows how well supple clinging 































dow 
Th 
fast b 
| precis 
| Ital; 
Tics 
| 
} ( | \ | lends itself to all cos- 
i 
4240—Aniceschool dress, which 4247—Polonaise dress, which l . ion- 
could have both the waist and would be becoming to a tall, | tumes of the reign : 
skirt of a light-weight worsted; growing girl. Make itof worsted | b y tr 
or, as shown here, the waist could at this season, and of linen for \ Ing mode. y 


be of madras with a plaid skirt of 


the summer, with a chemisette 
Panamacloth. Or, again,it could 


of tucked lawn. The polonaise i Its wearing quali- 
is in one from neck tohem, while | . sf 

the skirt is made quite sepa- ties commend it to 
rate, and may be attached toa | 

lining with straps over the every one. 
shoulders. Patterns (No. 4247), as 
with five-gored skirt, come in 


four sizes: 8tol4years. Size Genuine perforated every 


10 requires three yards and } 3 yards on the selvedge 
a quarter of 36-inch material 
without nap. 


be made of gingham for a summer 
wash dress either as a separate 
waist and skirt, or joined at the 
belt. Patterns (No. 4240) for this 
blouse and plaited skirt, closing 
at the left front, come in four 
sizes: 8to14 years. Size10re- 
quires for blouse two yards, and 
forskirttwo yardsandfive-eighths 
of 36-inch material without nap. 





























- Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the numbered designs above can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free, except Number 4251, > ~ > AT 
which is ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, pth breast sc ok and pag FOR SALE AT ALL 
back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. GOOD STORES 
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> TO-DAY for our new FREE Catalog of Advanced - Styles 
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Te Te Createst Petticoat Values off. 


juble Ruffle Cambric Petticoat .. $1.15 
> re Taffeta Silk Petticoat...... $3.75 


e or both of these petticoats without the risk of one 
you. We mean by this that if not perfectly satisfac- 
every particular, if you do not consider them the 
coat values ever offered, 
m to us at our expense and 
we eerfully retund your money 
together with any transportation 
chargee you may have paid. 



























No. 2479. Latest Double Ruffle 
White Embroidered Petticoat made of 
an ext e quality of cambric. Will 

vi t of satisfaction in wear 4 


iry Cut the new style y 
beautiful embroidered 
the upper ruffle being 
aclusterofpintucks. 
r ruffle matches the 
fle exactly and the 
oidered ruffles 
eautiful and 
fect. This elab- 
jel will retail 
for at least 
£9 to $1.75. 
it at the 
arily low 


A 







No.25L80. This Ex- 
quisite Silk Petti- 
coat is made of an 





extra fine quality of 
taffeta silk. A quality 
that has been thoroughly 
tested by us before being 
made up. Itisa pure taffeta 
silk and that much desired 
rustling quality sought after by 
all good dressers. The same 
quality of silk has never before 
been put into a petticoat for 
less than from $7.50 to $9.00. 
Extra full flare ruffle twelve 
inches deep having two 
beautifully taller stitched 
clusters of shirring, below 
which the ruffle is made 
of tailored strappings 
and fine tailor stitched 
cordings. The skirt 
is finished with an 
extra accordeon 
plaited sateen 
dust ruftle 
which adds 
not only to 
its full flare, 
but also to 
its durability. 
Comesin black, 
white, jasper 
‘ (gray), dark 

ua green, dark brown, 

j ‘3 tan, navy blue, dark 
| red or champagne, also 
i changeable brownand black, green 
and black, red and green, blue and 


are agers and red Send in your order for $3. 75 


} 0 hese irts to-day. Our Special Price 
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TRADE MARK 


POPLIN 


The best Poplin in the world. 


The genuine has these sham- 


rocks on the wrapper. 


All colors. About 29c, all dealers. 
_If your dealer hasn’t Irish Poplin ask him to write 
0 BurToN Bros. & Co., New York, for samples 
a 








-— Crapo Italian Towels, 


Toweling and Dress Linens 


€ bleached on the grass in the sun. 
They are : luxury, not as regards price, but be- 

‘se of their exclusiveness and the thorough 
tatisfaction w'! hich the using of them gives. 





,cowels, for general use, cost no more than other 
n towels yet they will wear for years. 
fast beelors in dress linens, bothcrépe and plain, are 
Mecleeln t the flax is dyed before being woven: 
tal; y the same as the wool in a Turkish rug. 
1an embroideries, laces and ebeap 


at 
strated booklet upon request, samples for six ents postage. 


Sie: The Saten M. Crapo sein Store 
Maiden Lane, Albany, N N.Y.,.and 381 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





BUST and HIPS 





E ery woman who attempts to make 
dre or shirt waist immediately dis- 
covershow diffi ilt it ake oleae’; a good 
hthby theusual “try ing on method’’y vith 
speek ae remode dalookingt 








satthe oe k. 


“Hall. Borchert Perfection 
Adjustable Dress ~binionll 


ay with all d 


hich to see hoy v it fit 





sted to 




















le longer and shor 
nade higher or lowe 


to suit any de 





at the st 1eS 
and form raised or 
1 skirt length It is 
it of order and 








ily adjusted, cannot get o 
last a lifetime. 
2 td- olan i y Diustrated Booklet contain- 
J Fa Ay Nip Forms with prices. 
HALL- BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 
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By Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs by Du Guy 











Hat of Black Crape Relieved by White 
Crape, for a Young Girl 


so much broader and so based upon 

sound common-sense that to wear 
mourning today is not the expense and bur- 
den that it was in the past. A decade or 
so ago the rules were so ironclad that it was 
not only most expensive but also shut one 
off from all kinds of pretty and becoming 
clothes. Nowadays most of the colored 
materials are duplicated in black, and there 
are, besides, many special materials for 
mourning that more than compensate for 
the loss of variety to be had in colored 
clothes. A woman who understands; some- 
thing about black clothes can dress herself 
quite as well in mourning as she can in 


Fo much rules for mourning are now 
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for given depths of mourning. Happily, all 
these absurdities, as well as the heavy, un- 
comfortable materials, have been discarded 
by the common-sense of the best fashions, 
and today details of this kind are left entire ly 
to the good taste of personal choice. 

Crape is used, but not in the heavy, pon- 
derous fashion of the past. Today itis an 
accessory —a very simple trimming. I hesi- 
tate to use the word ‘*trimming” in regard 
to mourning, because trimming is so out of 
place on mourning clothes, but what I mean 















colors. There is one thing that must he 
understood: to dress well and look well 
in mourning are not at all the same thing as 
dressing in colors—you cannot simply 
transfer the models and materials that you like 
in colors and have them made up with the black 
accessories. You must use the materials espe 
cially suited for mourning and choose models of 
clothes and hats of the utmost simplicity. 


xe )VE all things, mourning should be severely 
simple. It is this alone that gives it individu- 
ality and style. ‘There are so many things which 
should be omitted that it stands to reason that 
the foundation —that is, the model and the mak 
ing—must be of the best 

The combination of mat 


A Hat and Veil of Chiffon Cloth With 
a Fold of Crape 


is that crape as a trimming gives purpose and 
a touch of shade to a dress, or a value to your 
material. If you have a gown of voile or cash 
mere the yoke or a portion of the sleeves would 
be made of chiffon, finished with small folds of 
crape. The effect would be ve ry simple because 
it is obtained by simple means. Well-made black 
clothes have a charm, and are most becom 
ing to many people, but the prettiness and the 
charm lic in keeping them light and soft. The 
moment make black 


come 


you solid and heavy it be 
ugly and most unb« 


coming to wear. 





rials is everything, as you 
cannot use the accessorie 
that so often go with col 
ored clothes. In this the 
restrictions of mourning 
should be emphasized. 
Black treated as mourning, 
to make you look well, 
should be soft and graceful, 
never heavy, dull and 
clumsy. There is nothing 
in the world more unbe 
coming to the majority of 
women than the heavy, 
deep, unrelieved black that 
afew years ago the world 
thought necessary for deep 
mourning. Luckily these 
things have changed in the 
last year through the en 
largement of the market in 
all kinds of materials. ‘To 
day we have the voiles, 
cashmeres and silk chiffons, 
made especially for mourn 
ing with the dull finish. 
And then there are the vari- 
ous sorts of silk, taffeta, 
Ottoman, crépe de 








a ee RNING clothes 
must he strikingly sim- 
ple and of materials that are 
soft and not all of one black 


a very trying thing to 
wear and a most common 
mistake. When I say all 
one black I mean an entire 
dress of one material—a 
shirtwaist dress of cash 
mere, for instance, 
unrelieved by any com- 
bination of material or 
touch of tulle to soften it. 
Of course there are women 
who can wear solid black 
of this kind, but they are 
the exception to the rule, 


and the great majority will 
find it more becoming to 
have the collar and 
of chiffon or tulle to relieve 
the harsh tone of the black 
next to the face. ‘To an 
experienced person the 


a yoke 








chine, 
ctc., and so on through j 
nearly as long a list as you The 
findin colors. Forthe street 
and every-day tailored suits 
the dull black cheviots and rough-surfaced mate 
rials are quite as much worn as the smooth 
urfaced goods. Of course the material should 


not be what is known as a novelty, but any good, 


plain, black material is now considered suitable 
for mourning: one need not buy only broad 
cloth, bombazine and cashmere 

ERHAPS there nothing that shows more 


plainly the 
W ith regi ard to mourning than the 


decided change in point of view 
bonnet and the 


> Chiffon and Silk Give 
fone Though Both are 


hades and tones of black 

are aS many as are the 

shades si tones in colors 

You may be able to wear 

Variety of and look extremely well in 

Black an all-black gown of a thin 

voile or of chiffon cloth, 

but find a gown of cloth or cashmere hideously 
unbecoming: that is what I mean when I say 
that the weight and shades of black have so 


much to do with making clothes becoming 


HERE was 


an old-fashioned idea that mourn 


ing must be ugly, but I assure you black clothes 
can be lovely and yet simpler than those worn 
in the past. The chiffons and the nets have 
brought in a touch that cannot be overvalued 


They make not only practical gowns and blouse 




















veil. A few years back a bonnet but are also materials that look 
and veil we 2 trial to wear: the well as yokes and sleeves. For 
materials were the heaviest kind instance, with an every-day dre 
of crape and bombazine, and the of cashmere a standing collar of 
veils were worn right over the plaited tulle over a foundation of 
face, har teats the knees or eve! black chiffon, finished at the top 
longer Not only were the vith a imple, double frill of 
pensive as the e materials had black and white net, with cuff 
to be of the best to be worth | to match, gives a soit, becoming 
ing at all—but they were also finish to a bodice, and will re 
uncomfortable ind ‘unhealtl fu lieve the Nneavy unbecomingne 
The modern hat and bonnet for that it would otherwise have. 
the deepest mourning can be Another pretty softening 
made as light as a feather, and so touch is the use of tulle as a: 
pretty and soft that they are often appliqué —a bit of white on black 
more becoming than colored hats is much nicer than the heavy 
and toques. Crape and bom A Jabot of Black and White braids and trimmings which can 
bazine are now re placed by chif Linen Edged With Black be bought by the yard. Then, 
fon, chiffon cloth, or net ‘which too, for shirtwaist dresses a small 


come in many widths and weights, and the silk 
chiffons with the dull finish—all quite as deep 
mourning as the old-fashioned, long, crape veil. 
9 ntire hats and bonnets are made of the nets 
bordered and combined with black crape, and 
again others are of silk chiffons edged and 
trimmed with the nets. 

The length of the veil is now regulated more 
according to personal taste and what is becom- 
ing than to hard-and-fast rules of certain lengths 


jabot of white, bordered with black and trimmed 
with appliquéd dots, is charming. 

White crape is one of the new mourning mate- 
rials and is much used as a facing for black crape 
hats and also as a finish for bodices. In deepest 
mourning wide, plain, turnover collars and cuffs 
for afternoon blouses are made of it. Of course 
it is not so serviceable as the hemstitched ones of 
fine linen and nainsook, but it is a pretty finish 
for nice gowns and blouses. 








Copyrteht, 1908, by Tie 
Warner Brothers ¢ 











REIS 
Rust-Proof 


orsels ~ 


The above illustration 
proves the statement that 
Warner’s Corsets forecast 
the figure tendencies a full 
year in advance. When we 
pictured this corset last sea- 
son, it was considered ex- 
treme—this season it is the 
height of popular fashion. 








Our Parisian staff reports modifica- 
tions of the reigning fashions in dress, 
but such as to require more than ever 
the long, graceful lines. These are 
delineated in their perfection by the 
corset models originated by us and 
familiar to-day to all fashionable 
women. 


The designing of the present-day 
corset is a new art, grasped only by 
careful and experienced designers. 
The long, straight-back, curveless- 
hip corset that is light, durable, and, 
at the same time, comfortable, can 
only be produced by makers of 
unqualified standing. Our reputa- 
tion and facilities insure not only 
perfection of designing,but accuracy 
and skill in construction. 
Every part of Warner's Corsets is tested to the 
Warner's standard cloth, boning, interlinings 
and all. They are guaranteed to wear — not 
to rust, break or tear. 


r Booklet J, t g the proper method of 1 


fit g and wearing orsets, wit tratic t 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 me weir 
ecur 


Rubber Fullon 
Nose Gupporlers 
attached 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 
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The Effect 
of the New- 
Style Gowns 
Depends on 
the Corset 


The new, Directoire gowns, with their 
clinging, close-fitting effects, demand a 
corset which will assure the straight-line 
features. Thisis accomplished by the new 


CORSET 


The new R & G models guarantee every woman 
a fashionable figure with the “‘flat-hip,” long | | 
back, and medium or high bust effect, and every 
gown fitted over them will perfectly possess 
the long, slender, ‘‘ Directoire”’ lines. $1 to $6. 
Ask your dealer to show you the new 


R & G RENAISSANCE models, Price $5. 
R & G CORSET CO. | 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Hydegrade’ 
Petticoats 


2. _ Every Petticoat Guaranteed | 





New York 





































Made of various beautiful 
Hydegrade fabrics at va- 
rious prices. Inexpensive, 
durable, stylish. Each the 
best of itskind at the price. 

Be sure you find this 
label in the waistband. 
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a | 
Send for | 
Souvenir | 
Post Cards. | 
| 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom, 
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Comfort and Convenience 


combined in our Patented Maternity 
Skirt. It is instantly adjustable to any 
size and hangs and drapes perfectly. 
Every woman who expects to become a 
mother needs it. 





















* EVERY SIZE SKIRT® 
E A SIZE WOMAN ® 


Trade Mark Registered. ) 







gives graceful lines 

to large women. 
Made in all desir- 

able materials, froin 


$5.50 up 


Can be purchased 
in the Cloak De- 
partment of any 
first-class store, 





If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write for 
FREE descriptive 
catalogue, and we 
will send you 
a skirt 

direct. 


EVERYSIZE SKIRT CO. 
20 W. 21st St., New York. 





MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be an- 
swered onthis page. Correspondents should use their full 
names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will repiy to inquiries 
by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


To Remove Ink Stains From Colored Cottons 


Mrs. SuitH. An ink spot on the front of your 
waist is indeed objectionable, and to take it out of 
a blue-and-white gingham is quite a problem, 
for in drawing out the ink the color is apt to come 
as well. If you are careful as well as quick you 
can take it out by using very hot Javelle-water. 
The latter must be quite weak, however. Pinch 
up into a little bunch that portion only of the 
material which contains the spot, squeezing it as 
closely as possible with the finger-nails. When 
you are sure that you have it held securely dip 
it into the Javelle-water, then quick as a wink dip 
it into clean, hot water. 


Black Satin Sleeves 

Janet. The net you used for your tight 
sleeves must have been a very inferior quality; 
otherwise it should not have worn out so quickly. 
You can now replace it with tight sleeves of 
tucked black satin messaline. As your dress is 
dark blue serge with a cream net yoke the black 
sleeves will be effective and appropriate. If you 
wish you can add an extra touch of the satin by 
using a few satin-covered buttons to trim. 


A Bride’s Traveling Hat 

Mary C. As you have chosen a soft, dark 
green cloth for your traveling suit I think your hat 
will be charming as well as serviceable if you 
select one of a cedar-brown shade with the 
crown wrapped with folds of black satin, trimmed 
with the pretty new quills shaped to resemble the 
husk of corn; these should be a fresh green 
color. This is the day of veils, so do have a 
brown chiffon cloth veil wide enough to cover the 
hat and to wind around the neck. This will 
keep both your face and your hat clean while 
traveling. 
A Sweater for Cold-Weather Comfort 

KATHARINE K. Any young woman who suf- 
fers from the cold as you do should invest in a 
knitted sweater. Wear this under your coat, and 
as you live outside of the city it will serve you 
quite as well as a coat when the warmer weather 
approaches. 


To Tell Linen From Cotton 


Mrs. N. O. L. The way to do this is to moisten 
the tip of your finger and place it upon a piece of 
linen. ‘The moisture will spread out and soak 
into the fabric much quicker than into cotton, 
showing a larger wet spot than in the latter goods. 
In selecting table-linen pull a tiny thread at the 
edge of the goods. A linen thread is wide and 
flat, and if broken pulls apart in uneven silken 
lengths, while cotton threads are nearly round 
and break off clean and short. 


To Brighten a Black Coat and Dress 


Jennie. I can quite understand how much 
you desire to resume colors once more, as you say 
you have been wearing mourning for five years. 
As you cannot afford to buy a new coat and 
dress you could brighten the old ones by intro- 
ducing a touch of ‘fold blue” cloth or satin for 
the revers on the coat. If the coat needs a new 
lining let it be of the same color also. Groups of 
silk-covered buttons linked with soutache braid 
of the same shade would brighten your black dress. 


Summer Dresses 

A SOUTHERN MATRON. You are indeed wise 
to wish to use simple designs for the summer 
dresses you are planning to make for your two 
girls. Simple clothes with very little trimming 
are the perfection of good taste for little children 
as wellas the older girls. ‘The plaid ginghams in 
both the dark and light effects are attractive, and 
a pretty pattern is No. 4005. It comes in four 
sizes, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years, and costs fifteen 
cents. Trim only with a turnover collar, cuffs 
and belt of white linen. Remember to make 
deep hems to allow for the growing girls. 


A Goddess of Liberty Costume 


Liry May. A costume to represent the 
Goddess of Liberty is very pretty and quite suit- 
able to wear to the Washington’s Birthday party. 
Use white cheesecloth for the principal garment, 
which should be long and full, leaving the neck 
and arms bare. Drape a large flag over one 
shoulder and around the waist. The hair should 
be parted and worn with a large Psyche knot, and 
wear a tiny cap made from a small silk flag. 

A Gray Weddin Gown 

MARGARET. Yes, pale gray is a desirable 
color for a wedding gown if you do not care for 
the conventional white or the more serviceable 
traveling suit. Keep the gown all gray. The 
sleeves should be long and tight, of gray net or 
chiffon, and a touch of white can be added by a 
band of pretty white lace to trim the gray yoke 
and sleeves. a 


How to Use a Remnant 


LuLu. What to do with the two-vard remnant 
of soft silk you have is a far from hopeless prob- 
lem, as it matches the color of your cloth skirt. 
You can put it to practicai use by cutting it into a 
surplice-draped bodice to wear over your pretty 
white lace waist. As you no doubt wish to make 
it yourself use pattern No. 4184. It is just the 
design for your purpose, and requires about the 
amount of material you have, with enough over 
for vour girdle. It comes in six sizes, 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, and costs ten cents. 


Morning Dress for Maternity Wear 


MotTHER. Do you not think that a one-piece 
wrapper would make a more comfortable mater- 
nity dress to wear while you are busy with your 
household duties than a dressing-sacque and 
separate skirt? You will like our pattern No. 
3764, which is cut with a fitted back and full 
fronts, gathered into a pointed yoke. It comes 
in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure and costs 
fifteen cents. 

Gray Gloves for Dress 

Etsie R. Gray gloves of suéde or glacé kid 
are considered better style than the white ones so 
sone used for occasions requiring a dressed-up 
effect. 
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HEdainty equiv- 
alent of Japanese 
fabrics in a more pronounced, 
crinkly texture, rich in design and 
Printed patterns of exqui- 
site variety, and plain shades covering 
everything that is modish. 
It retails at not over 20c. per yard. 
Ask your retailer for it, or send to us 
to-day for beautiful 
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ACIFIC MILLS,BOSTON 





This 60c Box of 
scam GOLD, 40c 


BEAM 


For China Decorating. Made from chemically pure 
Gold — scientifically prepared. Best wearing Gold on 
the narket. Purity and weight guaranteed. We carry 
an immense stock of White China for Decorating, and 


make this phenomenal offer in Gold for the benetit of, 


our china painting patrons. Prices: 







Per Box - - - 45c 
Per % doz. - $2.50 
erdoz. - - $4.75 


The %-doz. and doz. 
quantities furnished in 
jars if preferred. 

SPECIAL 

To demonstrate quality 
and quantity we will send 
a Full Size Pox (only one 
to one address) prepaid for 40 cents. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


Our Mammoth China Catalog 
FREE Ask for catalog No. I. 62; contains nearly 2000 


illustrations of China, together with materials and 
supplies at very lowest prices. Write to-day. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
pia rything in Artists’ Ma 
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Tropicat Suiting 


We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Established 1840 








Father’s Renewed for 
old wife or 
Panama daughter 


NOW is the time to have your Panama 
cleaned, pressed and retrimmed. Calver’s 
isthe place. We use no acid to injure hat. 

Price $2. Write for circular showing different 
styles, and telling how to send your old hat. 

Children’s straw hats renovated. 
JOHN W. CALVER & CO. 
704 Arch Street Philadelphia 














FREE CATALOGS 


of Art Needlework Mate- | 





A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 
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OKS ~~ PATD — No EyeLeTS 
NO STRINGS NOHEAVY STEELS 
Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white b 
‘tual 
desired and length from armpit to waist 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1. 


Ask for Free kashi 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash A 
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PERFECT Form 
: e onSET COMBINE 


nist 


The only garment 

that, without artifi- 
cial attachments, 
a the high 
yust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand, 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 


No 


\ 


pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 


shoulders back nat- 
urally and expands 
the chest, 

There is no sub 
stitute. Ask your 
dealer for‘‘SAHLIN,” 
which is your guar- 
antee. We willsend 
direct if le cannot 
supply you. Money 
refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 
Made 
utiste, 
sure 
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Send 10 
ma ies sete card, or 25¢ 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY 
155, South Second Street, Philadelphia 


Newest, Best and Strongest Hair Waver 


Produces any curlorwave, 
including Marcel,in afew 
minutes, without heat. 


The West 


Electric 
Hair Curler 


An indestructible single piece 
of electric steel; without hinges 
catch or break the 
loose parts; non-absorbent and 
unaffected by oils of hair. 
last for years; simple in con- 


and y« 







hair; no 


Will 


dealer's 


for full set of five curlers, postpa 
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28 INCHES WIDE 


Fleeced Back 


High grade printed fabrics for wrapps 
house and street gowns, dressing sack 
shirt-waists and dresses for children. 


Fast Colors 


rSy TRADE 
of 


Acknowledged the best of their cla | 
Variety of patterns. | 


Retail 
Be sure that the tickets all bear the: e 


prices 


of both, 10c per yard. 


MARK 


of the makers, the //amilton Manufacturing Oo 


Lf your home retailer will not supp 


you, 7 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 





Boston and New York 
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Improve Your Gowns 
by: using Peet's Invisible 
seams smooth and 
and unfastened. 


PEET 





keep | 


Phey 
fastened } 


YES! 


Eyes 
flat. Ea 


3 S Patent E 
Invisible 4 
produce perfect fitt 
3etter than silk 
superior to othe 
Black or white 
stores or by mal 


rials. If interested in Fancy | envelopes, 2 doz 
Work write today for Catalogs H and J. Perforated Patterns, spring hooks 1 Ps 
Stamped linens, Novelties. Cambric Patterns, Etc. I, Philadelphia, 
NEEDLEWORK CO., 4908 Washington Park Piace, Chicago. | ae ee. ae SS 











Not 
entire satisfaction. 









hair. 
want black or shell color. 


Thousands are used with 
The W-W outlasts any ordinary 
cause of its flexibility and special process of manufacture. Every tooth 
is carefully rounded and hand finished. 
i 25 cents at your dealer's, or from us postpaid. 
Send for booklet. 


Can You Do This With Your Comb? 


unless it's a W-W Flexible. 


Will not break or pull out the 
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Salt that Always 


The Only Table Salt that is 
Properly Packed and Protected 


Shaker Table Salt is the ov/y table salt that is properly packed and 
protected. It comes to you in the o#/y convenient and sanitary salt box, 
having a patented spout for filling salt shakers without bother or waste. This 
box is air-tight, water-proof, dirt and dust-proof, germ and odor proof— 
keeping Shaker Table Salt protected from contaminating germs, odors 
and impurities of the grocery and kitchen which a// bag salt must absorb. 


The Only Table Salt That is 
Free of Dangerous Impurities 


Gypsum is the most dangerous impurity that mature has placed in a// 
salt. Gypsum makes‘splendid fertilizer and plaster of paris, but it’s a 
dangerous thing to eat, because it combines with water in your body — 
forms little balls of plaster — gravel — gall stones. Your doctor will tell 
you that this is the reason why the gypsum in ordinary salt often causes 
such serious disorders of the liver, kidneys and spleen. 

We are sole owners of the only process of salt refining —the only 
process which removes the gypsum and other dangerous impurities which 
naturally contaminate a// salt. ‘That is why Shaker ‘Table Salt is the ov/y 
table salt that is absolutely free of dangerously unhealthful impurities — 
the only salt that is safe and fit for your table. We will gladly send you, 
upon request, Government proof of all this. 

This freedom from dangerous, rank impurities gives Shaker Table 
Salt a superior strength, ‘saltiness’? and savor not found in any other 
table salt, and the fineness of grain in Shaker Table Salt enables you to 
flavor food as delicately as the most fastidious taste could wish. 

Shaker Table Salt is used exclusive/y in the finest hotels, restau- 
rants and clubs, and by the railroad and steamship lines, as well as in 
the best homes, 


Avoid Dangerous Substitutes 
Order Shaker Table Salt 
From Your Grocer Today 


Shaker Table Salt costs about 10 cents a year more than common, 
eee ° “ ‘ - } 
rank, sharp, bitter-tasting, coarse, grittv, soggv, lumpy, dangerousls 
Impure salt, 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station B-5, St. Clair, Mich. 
Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of 


The Only Salt 99 7-10 per cent Pure 
—Proved Best by Government Test 


“Saltiest”—Purest Salt 





Flows Freely 


ES — Shaker Table Salt és the salt that always flows freely. 
Simply tip the shaker and out flows Shaker Table Salt every time — 
always ‘*loose’’—always dry. 
No bother—no time nor temper lost—no shaking—no pounding—no 
poking as there is with other salt. 
Where Shaker Table Salt is used a repast is never marred by the constant 
annoyance of sticky, lumpy salt in a clogged salt shaker. 


The knowing hostess knows how much this means to the success of her 
entertainments. 


Which kind of salt do you use? 











From all 
Good 

Grocers. 
10 cents 


(East of the Rocky Mountains) 









COLGATE’S 


TALC 


POWDER 


COLEO 
SOAP 


DENTAL | 
CREAM 





A Pleasure with Colgate’s 


You will soon realize how much more easily, quickly and thoroughly, the morning 
toilet goes, when you use Colgate Comforts. 


TALC POWDER 


We couldn’t Improve the Powder, so we Improved the Box. 


Best for Babies, Mothers know! 

The antiseptic and soothing ingredients of this 
daintiest powder, are prepared from formula of an 
eminent physician. 

Not only the Powder, but also its exquisite Perfume 
is antiseptic and adds to the great value of the powder. 

Both your skin and that of your children can be 
kept in perfect condition with our Talc and Coleo Soap. 
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COLEO SOAP 


Remember the name; ‘‘C’’— for Colgate,—‘‘oleo’’ meaning 
** from oil.’’ 

Colgate is the world’s largest fine soap-maker 
and perfumer, and the oldest in America. Isn't 
it natural their century of soap-making should 
make you something fine and different in a soap! 


For Coleo is made only of vegetable oils: 
soothing olive-oil, sweet and bland; golden- 
yellow palm-oil for its cleansing power; and, 
just enough soft, white cocoanut-oil to add its 
richness and abundance to the lather. 


Even the exquisite scent is antiseptic. 


DENTAL CREAM 
Comes out a Ribbon —lies Flat on the Brush. 


Tastes good, does good:—because we 
know how to flavor it both deliciously and 
antiseptically. Your mouth does not need to 
have a medicinal taste, and it won't if you use 
Colgate’s. 

It will be easy to get your children to brush 
their teeth with this marvelous cream. __ 

It cleanses thoroughly without scraiching, 
gives a perfect polish to gold-work anc stim- 
ulates gum tissue. Our square opening C235 
more economical than the old round opei:2g C) 


=] 


rn - ; c . ryt oe . | e 
Send for Trial Packages 
These dainty little samples not only serve as an adequate introduction to the q' 


Colgate Comforts, but are also particularly appropriate for many practical uses, such as tr: 
shopping, etc. Send 4 cts. in stamps for either Talc, Soap or Cream; or 10 cts. for al 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 55 John St., N.Y. 


The name “Colgate & Co.’’ on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corr: 
: Pp 


to the “Sterling’’ 


mark on Silver. 





